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CONFLICT IN RHODESIA—A QUESTION OF EVIDENCE 


‘TERENCE RANGER 


A HISTORIAN, seeking to reconstruct events taking place in the rural areas in the 
past, tends to be suspicious of newspaper reports as evidence. He much prefers 
the evidence provided by the letters and reports of men and women who live 
in those areas. Historians of Africa have often had occasion to draw upon the 
letters and reports of missionaries. In 1896 when most if not all missionaries 
were firmly on the side of the white forces in Rhodesia, it was nevertheless the 
reports of missionaries which brought home to the authorities that the conduct 
of some of their commanders in the field necessitated reprimand or dismissal. 
Of course, missionary evidence has to be assessed as critically as any other. But 
we have had a recent reminder of its value. The Burgos Fathers in Mozam- 
bique, scattered about the rural areas and in regular contact with the people, had 
occasion to know more about what was happening in the war there than anyone 
` else. When their evidence was presented to the English speaking world through 
Adrian Hastings and The Times, there was a great clamour for an ‘investigation’ 
into their ‘allegations’. Their accounts were not treated as in themselves 
‘evidence’; instead British newspapers sent out inquiry teams in farcical attempts 
to find the villages at which massacres had taken place and to document these 
massacres from witnesses still exposed to Portuguese reprisal. When such 
witnesses were not forthcoming, it was declared that the ‘allegations’ remained 
‘unproven’. Yet we now know, from the admissions of the Portuguese army itself, 
that these massacres did in fact take place and that the Burgos Fathers were 
all too reliable informants. 

Despite all this, we are once again going through the same farce. Catholic 
missionaries, stationed all over Rhodesia, have testified to brutalities committed 
by the Rhodesian security forces; in this case sworn statements have been taken 
from those involved; a succession of reports of these incidents have been made, 
at first to the Rhodesian government in hope of redress, and then in published 
form.* The co-ordinated Catholic reports are seconded by the more frag- 
mentary accounts provided by Protestant missionaries. Seldom has there been 
in modern Africa a more regular, careful and respectable a source of information. 
Yet in all too many quarters all this is once again counted as ‘allegation’ and 
the call goes up for ‘evidence’. 

This raises serious questions about the treatment of Rhodesia by the media. 


Dr Ranger is the author of Revolt in Southern Rhodesia 1896-7 and The African Voice in 
Southern Rhodesia (both Heinemann, London). He is presently professor of modern 
history at Manchester University. 

* Catholic Commission for Peace and Justice in Rhodesia, Rhodesia: The Propaganda 
War, Catholic Institute for International Relations, September 1977, is the latest of these 
reports. 
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Journalists once again appear to assume a responsibility to test missionary 
‘allegations’—recently a television reporter allowed into a new ‘concentrated’ 
village in Rhodesia for half a day, solemnly assured us on camera that he had 
found no evidence to substantiate allegations of brutality. In fact, the Rhodesian 
Government controls very closely the movements of reporters. They cannot 
film the war in action as American cameramen did in Vietnam. They go where 
they are allowed to go and nowhere else. So we get back the same stream of 
filmed reports from the gallant homesteaders of the eastern districts—the cowboys 
. and Indians view of the war. But we do not and will not get reports in the 
press and on, television from the place where the missionary is or (until his 
recent deportation) has been. It can be argued that under these circumstances 
of restriction and inevitable distortion the international press and television 
should not operate at all in Rhodesia. It can be argued still more strongly that 
if they do operate they should constantly remind us of their limitations, And 
it can be argued very strongly indeed that they cannot possibly assume investiga- 
tive responsibilities or pretend that they can determine the truth about the 
methods by which the war is being fought. 

As for those who try to be contemporary historians, we shall have to remind 
ourselves too that things do not cease to happen when information about them 
ceases to be available. Ian Smith has taken a calculated risk in his assault on 
the Rhodesian Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace. He has charged 
several of its members; deported two; siezed the files of evidence; deported 
missionaries who gave some of the evidence; determined that no account of such 
deportations shall be given in the Rhodesian press; and allowed retaliatory 
action against Africans who have given€vidence. All this has given rise to much 
immediate adverse publicity. The calculation obviously is that the critical 
publicity will soon fall away—and that we shall then have a silence. No 
evidence will emerge; so nothing will be happening. And it is indeed possible 
that the Government has made it too dangerous for anyone to make the kind of 
systematic inquiries on which the Commission’s reports have been based. All 
we may have to rely on are the letters which continue to come out of the African 
rural areas; letters which grow bolder as the dangers grow worse; letters which 
it will not be possible to check with sworn statements but which will be a 
necessary counter to the officially installed silence. 

These circumstances make it appropriate that the latest and perhaps the last 
in the series of Catholic Commission publications should describe the propa- 
ganda war in Rhodesia. By so doing it provides the context for the attack 
which has been made upon the Commission—the Rhodesian presidential edicts 
which have a force superior to statute where they conflict; the edict which makes 
it an offence to publish any report likely to cause alarm and despondency, with 
no mention of whether or not such reports are true; an edict which makes it 
possible for Smith, once again in an interview on British television, to dismiss 
the Commissioners as the sort of men who get brought up before the courts! - 
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As a historian I would like to go on record in regard-to this report and its 
predecessors. I value them as evidence, carefully and courageously obtained. 
Because of their inevitable scatter over a wide area one cannot know whether 
these cases are ‘representative’, though all the other evidence that comes to me 
suggests that they are. Pending an opportunity fully to inquire in rural areas 
free of repression it is my conclusion that the Commission’s case is securely 
founded. I want to know more. As a historian I have a straightforward 
enough view about the weakness of the case of the Government which is seeing 
to it that I can know less. ° 


COLD WAR ON THE HORN OF AFRICA 


PETER SCHWAB 


THE HORN OF AFRICA, an area comprising Ethiopia, Somalia, and Djibouti, 
is an area of the world whose strategic location has thrust it into the international 
arena as a potential crisis zone. Overlapping the Middle East and the Indian 
Ocean, it flanks the oil-rich states of Arabia, controls the Bab el Mandeb Straits 
which in turn is one of the narrow arteries of Israel’s lifeline (a ‘chokepoint? 
William H. Lewis calls itt), dominates a part of the Gulf of Aden and Indian 
Ocean through which oil tankers are constantly moving, and overlooks the 
passages where the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the Indian Ocean converge. 
These aspects alone would define it as a major geopolitical area of the world. 
But the internal political dynamics in Ethiopia, Somalia, and Djibouti have 
combined with the wider geographic importance of the area to thrust the Horn 
of Africa into the international limelight. It is the argument of this paper that 
the recent radicalization of political systems in Ethiopia and Somalia has 
generated a response amongst a multiplicity of states in and out of Africa that 
has led to the crisis that presently brews on the Horn of Africa and the Red Sea. 
Radicalization first opened up for the Soviet Union a large presence in Somalia 
and South Yemen, and the result of this was then a response by the United 
States believing its own international strategic interests weakened and threatened 
thereby. Superpower rivalry on the Hôrn of Africa, on this view, has become 
intense principally because of political changes taking place among African 
states, 


Internationalization of the Horn 

Traditional American naval strategy as it applies generally, and in particular 
in so far as it affects the Indian Ocean, was articulated by Admiral Stansfield 
Turner, presently Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). He 
maintained in early 1977, while still associated with the military, that in order 
for the navy to play a coherent role in support of American foreign policy 
objectives, an increase in the quantity and quality of the United States Navy was 
necessary.2 This projection was based most particularly on the growing Soviet 
presence in the Indian Ocean, and his own analysis of naval strategy. 


Dr Schwab is currently Associate Professor of Political Science at the State University of 
New York, College at Purchase. He is also the author of Decision Making in Ethiopia 
(Christopher Hurst, London, 1972). 


1. William H. Lewis, ‘How a Defence Planner Looks at Africa,’ in Africa: From 
Mystery to Maze (ed. Helen Kitchen, Lexington, Mass., 1976), p. 293. 
2. For note 2, see next page. 
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The fundamental role of our Navy has been sea control.... The capability 
to assist one’s own use of the seas and to deny that use to others. There are 
fundamentally two threats that the presence of a naval force can imply: to do 
harm to a nation by projecting power directly onto its territory or to sever a 
nation’s sea lines of communication through blockade or sea denial.3 


A specific argument on this point was also put forward by former Defence 
Secretary James R. Schlesinger. In attempting to obtain from the US Congress 
additional funds for the construction of increased naval facilities on the Indian 
Ocean island of Diego Garcia, Schlesinger stated: 


The Soviet Union has become a major sea power only in the last decade... . 
It is worth remembering that the entire Soviet buildup in the Indian Ocean... 
has occurred during the period since the Suez Canal closed in 1967.... 
The level of US presence in the Indian Ocean has been prudent. Since an 
effective military balance is essential to the preservation of regional security 
and stability in this area of great importance to the economic well-being of the 
industrialized world, we feel we should have logistical facilities which will 
permit us to maintain a credible presence. In a period of historical transition 
toward a new set of power relations, only the United States among the 
Western nations has the stature to insure that the balance is maintained.4 


American foreign policy on the Horn of Africa and the Indian Ocean was 
basically defined by these two policy statements. In effect a strong American 
presence on the Indian Ocean was perceived as absolutely necessary if (1) the 
economic security of the West was to be maintained; if (2) stability and regional 
security were to be upheld in the Middlé East and the Horn of Africa; if (3) a 
potential blockade of Western oil lanes by the Soviets was to be prevented, and 
(4) if the Red Sea and Indian Ocean were to be kept open for Israeli and Israeli 
bound shipping. The key to all this was the maintenance of a powerful and 


2. ‘From the end of the Second World War through the mid-sixties, US naval planning 
concentrated on the development of sea-based forces for the projection of US power 
abroad.... Thus the heart of the 1974 American fleet still consists of aircraft carriers , .., 
amphibious assault forces, escort ships.... In the late sixties, however, the increase in 
Soviet naval capabilities, US experience in Southeast Asia . . . brought about a gradual 
restructuring of American naval priorities. This new naval doctrine stresses ‘sea control’ 
....: Barry Blechman, The Control of Naval Armaments. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1975), p. 12. Presently the State and Defence Depts. in the 
United States are pressuring Congress to allocate more money for the Navy, and pressure 
is also being placed on President Carter. ‘The Navy maintains that in relation to quantity 
the United States is now ‘second’ behind Soviet shipping. 

3. Stansfield Turner, ‘The Naval Balance: Not Just a Numbers Game’, Foreign Affairs 
(v. 55, No. 2, 1/1977). pp. 342-343. For a discussion of the changing role of the Soviet 
and US navies in the Indian Ocean see, Geoffrey Jukes, ‘Soviet Policy in the Indian 
Ocean’ in Soviet Naval Policy (ed, Michael MccGwire, Ken Booth and John McDonnell, 
New York: Praeger Pub., 1975). See also, Raymond W. Copson, ‘East Africa and the 
Indian Ocean—A Zone of Peace?’ African Affairs, 76, No. 304, July 1977. 

4, Statement of James R. Schlesinger, Secretary of Defence, Before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. United States Senate, Washington, D.C. June 10, 1975. Fora 
discussion of the US role in Diego Garcia see, Jack Fuller, ‘Dateline Diego Garcia: 
Paved-Over Paradise’. Foreign Policy, No. 28, Fall 1977. 
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dominant American presence in the Indian Ocean. This policy was succinctly 
summarized by The Wall Street Journal. Through the lower end of the Red 
Sea and the Horn of Africa ‘passes all the Persian Gulf oil moving to the US, 
Western Europe, and Israel. All Suez Canal traffic to and from the Indian 
Ocean must pass the narrow strait of Bab el Mandeb between Djibouti and the 
two Yemens. Super tanker traffic heading for Africa’s southern tip rides ofi 
the Somali coast. Whoever controls this area controls the oil flow to the 
Western world.” 

Discussion in the United States over the size of its navy was a response to the 
growing Soviet involvement in the Indian Ocean/Red sea area and fear oj 
Soviet intentions. Soviet naval policy is predicated along lines similar to those 
of the United States. There are four primary aspects to it: (1) Strategic 
deterence; (2) Naval presence; (3) Sea denial or sea control; and (4) Projectior 
of power ashore.® 

After the fall of Nikita Khrushchev in 1964 the new Soviet leadership 
revamped its naval policy. Due to Russia’s perception of its own weakness 
during the 1962 Cuban misile crisis ‘the Soviet Navy’s role was no longer 
defined (solely) to defence of the Soviet Union’s coast,-but became long range’,' 
as was clearly shown in 1970 by the Okean manoeuvres in which 250 Soviet ships 
took part in almost every ocean in the world. James Schlesinger has said that 
‘for this event the number of Soviet ships in the Indian Ocean was approximately 
doubled (from 19-40). Activity was centred in the northern Arabian Sea at 
the crossroads of the tanker lanes from the Persian Gulf.’ Long range Soviel 
naval policy was seen as directly threatening to US interests in the Indian Ocean. 
The increased naval presence of the Soviet Union was also observed in December 
1971 during the Indian/Pakistan war when war elements of a Soviet naval 
squadron were sent towards India from the Indian Ocean. In response the US 
Seventh Fleet was sent into the Bay of Bengal. Although this war ended quickly 
enough the US was made aware of the new dynamic Soviet naval policy. 
Movement in the direction of the Indian Ocean has been a tendency of the 
Russians since at least World War Two, and with the new policy articulated by 
the post-Khrushchev leadership along with allocation of additional funds to a 
larger and more quality oriented navy this became more feasible. 

US and Soviet foreign policy, as applied to the area around the Horn of 
Africa, came more and more into conflict in the decade of the 1970s. The 
Soviet Union intent on establishing a larger presence in the area via the auspices 
of a more dynamic naval policy, increased its activity at a time when the United 


5. Ray Vicker, ‘North Yemen Becomes One of Pivotal Nations In an East-West Tilt,’ 
The Wall Street Journal, June 2 1977. 

6. Turner, op. cit., p. 342, 

7. Robin Edmonds, Soviet Foreign Policy 1962-1973 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1975), p. 42. 

8. Schlesinger, op. cit. The United States maintains only a small squadron in the 
Indian Ocean. It consists of a command ship—La Salle—and two destroyers. It is this 
Middle East Force that the Navy would like to see enlarged. 
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States was downgrading its own naval program and emphasizing its landbased 
and air misile program.’ It also came at a time when the United States was 
withdrawing from Ethiopia, a country on the Horn of Africa that it had a 
political/military relationship with since 1953. Recognition on the part of the 
US State and Defence Departments that the Indian Ocean and the Horn of 
Africa were areas of increased Russian interest led to a re-evaluation of US naval 
policy, particularly as regards the concept of sea control and denial. As 
Seymour Weiss, director of the State department’s Bureau of Political-Military 
Affairs stated in March 1974: 


It is a simple fact . . . that powerful maritime nations are active in the Indian 
Ocean, including the Soviet Union, which had virtually no forces there... 
prior to 1968 and which of late has maintained a presence approximately four 
times that of our own.... We seek nothing more than an ability to stage 
forces in the area similar to the ability the Soviet Union presently has. . . .1° 


This was as strongly stated by William H. Lewis. In the view of US officials, 
‘the traditional military-economic importance of the Eastern Mediterranean 
bases, Northeast Africa, and the Red Sea/Persian Gulf areas, which seemed to 
be declining in the mid-1960s, has been reaffirmed in the mid-1970s.”!! 

US policy makers, however, were not only concerned about the area because of 
increased Soviet involvement in the Indian Ocean. A problem almost compli- 
mentary in scope was occurring for it on the Horn, in Ethiopia, which threatened 
to isolate the United States from political events on the northeastern part of the 
continent itself. It thus faced the prospect, in the early 1970s, of being out- 
flanked by the Soviet Union both on the seas and in Northeast Africa itself. 
The US was becoming more and more isolated from northeast African events, 
It had lost influence in its once client state of Ethiopia, while the Soviet Union 
was enlarging its presence in Somalia. Its naval power was being delimited on 
the Indian Ocean due to the increased Soviet deployment of shipping. 

Geography is undoubtedly the force that has evoked superpower concern 
with the Horn of Africa, as the contending interests of the Soviet Union and the 
United States converge at this point around both the Middle East and oil 
diplomacy, particularly since the oil embargo of 1973 forced the US to recognize 
the full extent of its interest in the Middle East. The Horn’s proximity to the 
Middle East and its significance as regards the worldwide defence strategy of 
both superpowers places it in the position of being caught up in the strategic 
military and political policies of both the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Events in Somalia and Ethiopia, beginning in the 1960s, increased the pos- 
sibility of Soviet/American confrontation on the Horn of Africa, and now appears 
to be leading to a realignment of forces within and between those countries in 


9. ‘Turner, op. cit. Blechman, op. cit., 1975, p.12. 

10. Seymour Weiss. Statement Before the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee on the 
Middle East and South Asia. US Congress, April 10 1974. 

11. Lewis, op. cit., p. 290. 
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Africa straddling the Horn. The turmoil in Ethiopia and the Somali/Soviet 
and Ethiopia/Soviet connections have altered the whole political complexion of 
the Horn. In addition, the role of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan within this 
context must be analysed. 


Ethiopia and Somalia: The Complicating Factors 

The coming of independence to Somalia in 1960 brought with it traditional 
claims to an area of Ethiopia. The Somalis have long pursued an irredentist 
policy towards the Ogaden province of Ethiopia by claiming that the area is 
populated by nomadic Somalis, and since Somalia stresses the unity of its people 
in terms of religion, language and ethnicity, it soon became official policy to 
claim this land from Ethiopia. David D. Laitin’s analysis of the Somali claims 
is precise. 


Unlike all the other new states of Africa, Somalia was a ‘nation’ before it 
became a state. Some four million people inhabit the Horn of Africa, and 
they share a common language, a common religion, a common culture, and 
notably . . . a common understanding of themselves as a long-standing political 
community. In the early 1960s, therefore, when most African states were 
attempting a strategy of ‘nation-building’—the creation of a new identity 
consistent with their former colonial boundaries—Somalia could engage in 
‘state-building’, or the enhancement of political control at the new centre. 
Further, the Somalis were unique in Africa in that they had multi-irredentist 
claims. The five-pointed star on their flag represents the Northern and 
Southern regions of the present Repuplic, as well as the ‘unredeemed’ North- 
eastern province of Kenya, the Ogaden province of Ethiopia, and the French 
territory of Afars and Issas [Djibouti]. These three political entities are 
largely Somali in population.” 


In relation to Ethiopia a border war between the two states was initiated 
shortly after Somali independence and has continued off and on since then. 
Until July 1977 the border war fluctuated between major and minor skirmishes. 
In July, however, the Western Somali Liberation Front, heavily supported by 
Somali troops and weapons, stormed the Ogaden and by October had captured 
virtually the entire province with the exception of the cities Harar and Diredawa. 

The Ogaden province not only includes Somalis but has deposits of oil and 
natural gas, resources which both countries desire. Since the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) and almost all African states recognize the importance 
of the sanctity of borders, Somalia has received no major support in its policy of 
obtaining lands from other African states. The Somali claim has been rejected 
by Ethiopia, and the governments of both Haile Selassie and the present military 
junta both kept large numbers of Ethiopian troops on the Somali border. 


12. David D. Laitin, ‘The Political Economy of Military Rule in Somalia’, Journal 
of Modern African Studies 14, 3, 1976, pp. 449-450. 
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Until the summer and fall of 1977, when these troops were all but decimated by 
Somali liberation fighters, some 10,000 Ethiopian troops were stationed in the 
Ogaden. It is important also to keep in mind that the claim of Somalia over 
Djibouti is almost as vital to Ethiopia’s national interest as is its claim to the 
Ogaden region of Ethiopia proper. 

In September 1974 Haile Selassie, emperor of Ethiopia since 1930, was 
overthrown by a Provisional Military Administrative Committee. Intent on 
uprooting the feudal social system that had flourished for so long in Ethiopia, 
the junta was expected to take radical steps to create a new social system for 
Ethiopians. 

The ruling class of Ethiopia prior to the military coup was made up essentially 
of individuals responsible to or supportive of Haile Selassie prior to the fascist 
invasion by Italy in 1935. As the great war lords of 19th century Ethiopia died 
off Haile Selassie appointed his comrades to key positions in the central and local 
administration. Most were given large quantities of tax-free land as patronage 
and were permitted to freely tax tenant farmers. As I have commented else- 
where: 


These landlords, and former government leaders, together with the leaders 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church own[ed] the bulk of the land in the 
country and control[led] the everyday lives of the peasantry. Supported 
since 1953 by the United States this elite . . . stabilized its position secure 
in the knowledge that monies, aid, and weaponry would be forthcoming. 
The partnership was twofold. America was pleased to establish a strong 
foothold in Northeastern Africa which was ‘stable’ and the Ethiopian elite 
was able to entrench itself firmly. . > . This landed elite imposed upon an 
oppressed class of tenant farmers a colonial violence, in which [the latter] held 
no legal, political, or economic rights.}* 


Under this feudal order taxes were shifted illegally by landlords onto tenant 
farmers, evictions could and did occur without notice because most leasing 
arrangements were oral, more than 50 per cent of the produce was demanded as 
rent, interest on loans was frequently 100 per cent, free services were demanded 
by landlords, and a 10 per cent tithe was collected by landlords despite its 
illegality. The oppressed had little recourse to any higher authority because 
landlords also manned governmental and legal structures.14 The tenant farmer 
was seen as the primary taxable entity in a political order made up of an oppressor 
group unwilling to make any concessions. The peasant under the regime of 
Haile Selassie thus bore the brunt of supporting financially three layers of 
government: the landed elite, the central government, the Ethiopian Orthodox 


2 o Schwab, ‘Haile Selassie: Leadership in Ethiopia,’ Plural Societies 6, 2, 1975 


p. 20. 
14. For analyses of the feudal system see, Peter Schwab, Decision Making in Ethiopia 
(London, 1972), chs. 3, 5; Patrick Gilkes, The Dying Lion (London, 1975), ch. 4. 
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Church, a political complex that together owned about 80 per cent of all the 
land in the country.® 

Between 1953 (when the United States first took a leading role in Ethiopia’ 
and 1974 the United States supplied Ethiopia with over $200m in military 
assistance. Until 1970 this represented nearly half the total US military 
assistance to all African states. In 1953-Kagnew, an American military bas 
near Asmara, Eritrea, was set up for tracking space satellites, relaying military 
communications, and monitoring radio broadcasts from Eastern Europe and th 
Middle East. Until 1974 when the US all but closed its base and opened a new 
base on the island of Diego Garcia, Kagnew quartered more than 3200 military 
personnel.16 The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee, chaired by Senato; 
William Fulbright, discovered in 1970 that the United States had had counter- 
insurgency teams in Ethiopia since 1964, had been involved in aiding Ethiopi: 
in opposing the Eritrean Liberation Movement, and had been committec 
to training the Ethiopian army, air force, and navy since the mid. 
1950s.27 

The strategic geographic location of Ethiopia on the Horn of Africa served it 
well in that it was able to obtain funds and military aid and supplies from the 
United States; in return the US obtained base rights that allowed it to keep tab: 
on the Red Sea/Indian Ocean area. It felt secure in Ethiopia because the lon; 
reign of Haile Selassie seemed to assure stability and such stability assured tht 
United States a continuing presence on the Horn. 

In the mid-1960s American military aid to Ethiopia increased substantially a: 
it became clear to American policy makers that the Soviet Union was increasing 
its aid flow to Somalia® Initial milfary assistance agreements between thx 
civilian government of Somalia and the Soviet Union, calling for $35m in grant: 
and credits, were signed in 1963, After 1969 when the civilian government wa: 
averthrown by the armed forces, General Siyad Barre, heading the ‘socialist 
Supreme Revolutionary Council, developed Somalia’s connection with Russia 
and by 1971 $50m in grants had been approved by the Soviets. Additionally 
in 1962 the Soviet Union began assisting Somalia in constructing port facilities 
at Berbera overlooking the Red Sea. The facilities were completed in 1969 
Naval support networks including two Soviet communication facilities wert 
opened in Berbera in 1972, and the Soviet air base was opened at Harghessa tht 
same year. By October 1977 Russia had granted more than $250m in military 
aid to Somalia. According to J. Bowyer Bell, there were ‘now some 2000 Sovie! 
personnel in Somalia including 300 military advisors’.1® Former Defence 


15. Schwab, op. cit., 1975, pp. 21-22. 

16. US Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad, Ethiopia. Committee or 
Foreign Relations, US Senate, Part 8, June 1 1970, p. 1902, 

17 Ibid. pp, 1903-1904, 

18. Ibid. Note testimony throughout. See, Richard H, Deutsch, ‘Fueling the Africar 
Arms Race’, Africa Report (March-April 1977). 

19. J. Bowyer Bell, The Horn of Africa (New York: Crane, Russak & Co., 1973), p. 41 
The New York Times, July 19 1977, claims there were 6000 Soviet advisers in Somalia. 
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Secretary James Schlesinger also claims the Soviets then established a missile 
storage and handling facility at Berbera.?° 

There is some question as to how extensive these facilities at Berbera actually 
were. Yet, in so far as American policy-making is concerned, the perception is 
as important as the reality and all major US government authorities seem to 
agree that they were extensive enough to be threatening to American strategy 
in the Red Sea area. 

The harbour at Berbera is almost directly opposite the Soviet naval facilities 
in South Yemen’s port of Aden. This had obvious strategic benefits for the 
Soviet Union. Utilizing these harbours for shipping and docking altered to 
some degree the balance of power in the Indian Ocean/Red Sea/Gulf of Aden 
area. It was possible to choke off Israel; and it was possible to dominate the 
seas through which oil passes to the Western industrial states. American policy, 
predicated on retaining its position on the Horn of Africa, maintaining the 
lifeline to Israel, and preventing a potential blockade of Western oil lanes, had 
clearly received a setback. Utilizing South Yemen and Somalia, the Soviets 
had thus succeeded by the mid-1970s in crucially affecting the balance of power 
off the Horn of Africa in their favour. 

Until 1973 the United States, secure in Ethiopia, was able at least to maintain 
a major presence in the area. Together with its bases in Greece and Italy it 
could utilize air power to negate amy Soviet action. After 1973 this possibility 
disappeared. Greece made it clear during the Arab/Israeli war that its sym- 
pathy lay with the Arab states and it prohibited the US landing or refuelling 
rights to aid Israel. The creeping coup in Ethiopia, together with increased 
military activity in Eritrea, forced the United States to abandon its base in 
Asmara and opt for base facilities on an island in the Indian Ocean—Diego 
Garcia—that is some 1,500 miles off the coast of Africa. 

1973 and 1974 were the key years as far as US policy on the Red Sea/Horn of 
Africa was concerned. The growing penetration by the Soviet Union in 
Somalia and South Yemen, its own weakened naval position in the Red Sea, the 
oil embargo, the war between Ethiopia and Eritrea, and the anti-American 
government in Ethiopia all appeared to negate the once-powerful American 
position on the Horn. The apparent weakness of its own navy and the lack of 
allies on the strategic Horn caused a reappraisal of American policy. Such a 
consideration soon led to a near-break with Ethiopia and also caused the United 
States to attempt to open new avenues to the Horn. 


Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Djibouti 

Massawa and Assab, the two Red Sea ports deep within Eritrea, are the only - 
outlets to the sea that Ethiopia has access to within its own territory. Djibouti, 
which received its independence from France on 27 June, 1977, offers another 
avenue to the sea. A railroad line between Addis Ababa and the port at 
20. Schlesinger, op. cit. 
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Djibouti has existed since 1917. Since the mid-1960s when the war wit 
Eritrea became intense some 40-60 per cent of Ethiopia’s exports and import 
have flowed through Djibouti, although this avenue is periodically curtailed b 
insurgent Somali activity as a result of which the railroad line is often severed. 

In so far as foreign and domestic policy is concerned, Ethiopia has since 196 
(when it annexed Eritrea) viewed the crisis in Eritrea and its relationship wit 
French Djibouti through one lens. When the Eritrean Liberation Movemer 
(ELM) began its secessionist movement in 1962 Haile Selassie immediate] 
reacted by sending in armed forces. There was to be no consideration ¢ 
separatist demands for independence. As the Ethiopian/Eritrean war increase 
in scope and violence the military was reinforced and by 1965 some 50 per cer 
of the Ethiopian army—20,000 troops—were stationed or fighting in Eritre: 
US military aid was increased, US counter-insurgency teams were operativ 
and the Israelis constructed a military communications network to aid the batt] 
against the ELM. With Christian Ethiopia closely connected to Israel an 
supportive of its anti-Arab stand, Israel hoped to prevent a breakaway b 
Eritrea, an essentially Muslim area that Israel viewed as essentially hostile to i 
An independent Eritrea could make more difficult Israeli access to the souther 
end of the Red Sea. This played into the hands of Haile Selassie who neede 
all the aid and weaponry he could obtain to stave off the Eritreans. In 197: 
however, as a result of the Arab/Israeli war, pressure from African states force 
the Emperor to break diplomatic relations with Israel. 

Throughout this period Haile Selassie placed pressure on France to remain i 
Djibouti. With France removed as a colonial power Djibouti would be at th 
mercy of Somalia which has consistently claimed it as part ofits territory. Wit 
the war in Eritrea, with increasing border problems with the Sudan resultin 
from the flow of refugees from Eritrea and Sudanese accusations that the we 
was spilling over onto its territory, with internal rebellion in 1967 in Gojar 
province, and with the then low-keyed war with Somalia over the Ogade 
Ethiopia was in no position to contend with an independent Djibouti. An 
dealing with Djibouti meant a potential full-scale war with Somalia. It ha 
been policy under Haile Selassie not to permit Somalia control over Djibouti < 
Ethiopia would then be totally dependent upon Assab and Massawa, and wit 
the secessionist war raging such dependence was intolerable to Ethiopia 
national interest. 

In 1974 the political situation within Ethiopia changed drastically. Hail 
Selassie was overthrown and a Provisional Military Administrative Committe 
comprising some 120 troops took over direction of the country. The Cor 
mittee maintained that it would turn Ethiopia into a socialist state eradicatin 
the feudal system that ‘permitted the exploitation of man by man’ and woul 
construct a society based on ‘equality, the right to guide one’s own destiny, th 
right to work and earn.’#! And as I have written elsewhere, 

21. The New York Times, Dec, 21 1974. 
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Accordingly, the new rulers approached the politically stultifying social system 
in Ethiopia by arguing that the old structures and traditions have to be 
eliminated rather than modified, and must be replaced by a new society in 
which each individual may develop personally, while participating in a fair 
share of the necessary work of the nation, even that which no one wishes to 
undertake.?* 


The land tenure system was torn apart as rural land was made the collective 
property of the Ethiopian people, and all privately held land was limited to 10 
hectares. Many businesses were nationalized and the junta began attacking the 
United States as the major arms supplier of the Haile Selassie regime. Relations 
between the United States and Ethiopia soured. In fact, the rhetoric of the 
Ethiopian leaders was so doctrinally dogmatic that it would have been too 
obvious a political contradiction to publically continue their connection with 
the United States along the lines of the past. Military aid however was 
requested. 

There was at this point expectation on the part of the Muslim Eritrean 
Liberation Movement (ELM) and the Marxist Eritrean Peoples’ Liberation 
Front (EPLF)—the two insurgent political groups fighting for independence— 
that the new regime would accept Eritrean independence and negotiate a peace 
settlement. They were mistaken. A major question here is why the junta 
did not settle the issue then and there. The answer to this particular con- 
undrum is, I believe, multiple. 

First of all, it is now apparent that no one single ideology was dominant 
among the officers of the Ethiopian junta. Some were more radical than others, 
while liberal sentiment was also quite sttong. Ideological battles ensued over 
almost every major policy pronouncement. How extensive should land 
reform be? How should the personnel of the Haile Selassie regime be treated ? 
What should policy be concerning Eritrea? How much participation should 
be permitted students and labour, major supporters in the early days of the 
junta’s bid for power? What role should peasants play in the new order? 
Should foreign friendship be directed towards the Soviet Union or towards the 
United States? The conflicts played themselves out in erratic policy making 
and in the increasing use of violence to settle disputes. Within three years two 
leaders of the junta had been executed: General Aman Michael Amdon, and 
Brigadier General Teferi Bante. The original 120 in the junta were reduced in 
number by half. Pro and anti-government factions nowadays settle disputes 
with ‘revolutionary violence’ on the streets of Addis Ababa. The present 
chairman of the junta, Mengistu Haile Mariam, rules over what must now be 
described as a disintegrating Ethiopia. 


22. Peter Schwab, ‘Human Rights in Ethiopia,’ Journal of Modern African Studies, 
14, 1, 1976, p. 155. See also, Paul Brietzke, ‘Land Reform in Revolutionary Ethiopia’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies, 14, 4, 1976, and an Observer, ‘Revolution in 
Ethiopia’. Monthly Review (July-August 1977). 
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General Amdon, who was executed upon orders from the radical element ir 
the junta, ruled this disparate group of officers for only two months, Ar 
Eritrean, he believed that a negotiated settlement was the only way out of the 
Eritrean quagmire. He also believed in continuing the American connection, 
His execution put an end to any possibility of negotiation within the near future. 
For Teferi Bante and Mengistu Haile Mariam, the primary subsequent figures 
in the junta, accepted the doctrine that permitting Eritrea to obtain indepen- 
dence would cause the disintegration of a state that was riddled with ‘horizonta: 
cultural pluralism.’ But ironically the war effort has not permitted the 
junta to deal with any of these internal problems and the disintegration it mos! 
feared is now taking place. 

Haile Selassie’s policy towards Djibouti was also adopted. Dependency on 
Djibouti, even allowing that it remained out of Somali hands, would be adverse 
to Ethiopia’s national interest. But the ports in Eritrea were also deemec 
essential and there was to be no letup in the war effort. The Djibouti/Eritrean 
connection as regards outlets to the sea, was policy under Haile Selassie and 
this policy has been kept intact by the junta. Ethiopia must have its owr 
ports. 

Thus a multiplicity of factors came together and caused the new Ethiopiar 
leadership to continue the policies of the former regime as regards both Eritres 
_ and Djibouti. Eritrea was to be maintained as part of Ethiopia and Djibouti was 
to be kept from Somalia. 

Unfortunately for Ethiopia the military junta was unable to successfully carry 
out its Policy. The Somali push into the Ogaden forced Ethiopia into a two- 
front war, in Eritrea and in the Ogaden. With its loss of American weapons 
and its armed forces too thinly spread out, Ethiopian troops were sent reeling, 
The Ogaden was soon virtually occupied by the Western Somali Liberation 
Front, and the ports in Eritrea were under constant attack by the ELM/EPLF 
who occupied most of Eritrea. Access to Massawa and Assab was intermittent. 
During October 1977 the railroad line between Addis Ababa and Djibouti was 
cut and could no longer be utilized by Ethiopia. Its access to the port at 
Djibouti was very limited. 

In early 1975 the Ethiopian junta requested from the United States $25m in 
arms to stave off the secession of Eritrea. The US after weeks of policy dis- 
cussions in the departments of State and Defence refused the full request and 
sent $7m in aid instead. This was the beginning of America’s re-evaluation of its 
aid program to Ethiopia. It was also, as can now be seen, decided in conjunction 
with the re-evaluation of its naval policy in the Indian Ocean/Red Sea area. 

Events in Ethiopia pointed in the direction of a disintegrating country: 
Gojam province was in rebellion over land expropriation; Gondar province 
was the centre of the Ethiopian Democratic Union, a group formerly associated 


23. Ali A. Mazrui, ‘The Anatomy of Violence in Contemporary Black Africa,’ in Heler 
Kitchen, op. cit., p. 49. 
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with the Haile Selassie regime and intent on re-establishing a similar govern- 
mental structure; Addis Ababa was the centre of random and erratic political 
violence; the war in Eritrea was raging; and the junta was battling within itself 
too. Under the Ford administration the United States decided in 1975 to 
limit its aid program to Ethiopia. It no longer had real influence in the country. 
The Carter administration’s objection to human rights violations in Ethiopia, 
and its cutting off of some military aid to the country clearly parallels policy 
decided upon during the Ford administration. Both presidents limited relations 
with Ethiopia and considered increasing the size of the US navy in the Indian 
Ocean. They also began to seek new allies on the Horn of Africa. This 
effort was paralleled by activity by the Soviet Union. From 1975 on both 
superpowers intensified their efforts to increase and diversify their interests on 
the Horn while attempting to dominate (or at the very least, increase) their 
control and authority over the Indian Ocean. 

Naval and political strategies converged on the Horn of Africa but the United 
States was on the defensive. It was far more isolated on the Horn. Lacking 
Red Sea port facilities the US tried to construct a policy that would allow it to 
gain influence and power to match recent Soviet gains, 


Changing Alliances 

With the Soviet Union striving to expand its influence inland from Somalia it 
reacted positively and rapidly to Ethiopian requests for aid. Military aid was vital 
in 1976/1977 as the Eritreans and Somalis were making significant advances.*4 
With Eritrea under virtual control of the ELM/EPLF and with the ports of 
Massawa and Assab only sporadically open to Ethiopia, the reduced arms from 
the US were clearly having an effect on Ethiopia’s conduct of the Eritrean war. 
The Soviet Union filled the military aid vacuum. In September 1977 it began 
delivery of the equivalent of some $385m in arms. Included were 48 MIG jet 
fighters, 200 T-54 and T-55 tanks, and a number of SAM-3 and SAM-7 anti- 
aircraft missiles. Also to be included were anti-tank missiles. In addition a 
handful of Cuban advisers arrived in Ethiopia in the summer of 1977 to organize 
and train a peasant army to be used in combating the Eritreans. The Soviet 
Union was pushing hard to establish a connection with Ethiopia and was 
gambling that its policy would not alienate Somalia. It clearly intended to 
emphasize ideology in order to maintain its interest in both countries. Fidel 
Castro’s trip to Somalia and Ethiopia in 1977 to attempt to bridge the differences 
between the two countries was part of Russia’s policy of emphasizing ideology. 
Although Somalia and Ethiopia are in a de facto state of war Somalia was not 
expected to react strongly to Russia supplying Ethiopia with weapons. It issued 
warnings to Russia concerning its aid to Ethiopia but until November 1977 these 
warnings have been purely rhetorical, with Russian aid continuing to flow into 
Somalia. 


24, See, John Darnton’s excellent series of articles on the Eritrean war in The New 
York Times, July 11, 12, 13, 1977. 
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By increasing its influence in Ethiopia Russia hoped to maintain a presence 
in the two key states of the area. Should its aid prevent Eritrea from seceding 
it might very well acquire access to the ports of Massawa and Assab, north of 
Berbera, through which its naval power as against the United States would be 
greatly augmented still further. Eritrea is perceived by the Soviet Union as 
already under the sway of the conservative Arab states of the area, particularly 
Saudi Arabia, and it thus would have no role to play in an independent Eritrea, 
Although the Soviet Union was expelled by Somalia in November 1977, contro: 
of the port in Massawa still placed the Russians almost directly across the Rec 
Sea from Saudi Arabia, and would allow it speedy access to Israel. Togethe: 
with its facilities in Aden, the Soviets could still make a Russian lake out of the 
Red Sea. It would then be the dominant naval power in the area and woulc 
have the ability to disturb sea lines of communications and oil traffic to anc 
from the United States, Europe, and Israel. 

In 1962 the Soviets gambled in Cuba and lost. This time, with its navy in ¢ 
far superior position and its power augmented by that navy, they may not lose 
in the final resort. Everything depends on Ethiopia ravaging the Eritreans 
Although this policy is frought with difficulties its success is still possible, anc 
given the stakes the power play may well be worth the aggravation. They have 
port facilities in Aden allowing them to continue to dominate the southern enc 
of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden and they could retain access to Ethiopiar 
ports. Successful implementation of this policy would give the Soviets absolute 
dominance in the Red Sea, control over the Gulf of Aden and the entrance tc 
the Indian Ocean, quick access to the Persian Gulf. It would also ensure the 
Soviet Union an overriding position as against the United States on the Horr 
of Africa. 

The Sudan, which straddles the Horn of Africa and the Middle East, border: 
eight African states, and in its ethnic makeup is a bridge between the Arab Nortt 
and the Black South, was formerly on good relations with the Soviet Union bui 
has become fearful of Soviet dominance on the Horn of Africa. Major-Genera 
Gaafar Mohamed Nimeiri has stated that he sees Ethiopia as part of a Soviet- 
backed conspiracy to dislodge his regime and control the Horn of Africa and the 
countries that straddle it. Nimeiri maintains that the July 1976 abortive couz 
in his country was an attempt by the Soviet Union, Ethiopia, and Libya tc 
topple his regime. His recent exaggerated statements to the effect that there arı 
2500 Cubans in Ethiopia should be seen in the light of his fears of the Sovie 
Union. Soviet military advisers have recently been expelled from the Sudan 
and a concerted effort is now being made by the United States and the Sudan tc 
improve relations. 

With the conclusion of the 1967 Arab/Israeli war relations between the US 
and the Sudan were broken. They were restored in 1972 but still remainec 
tense. In 1976 President Ford placed the Sudan on the list of countries eligibk 
25. The New York Times, June 21 1977. 
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to purchase arms from the United States. The Carter administration has now 
approved the sale of six C-130 Hercules military transport planes at a cost of 
$70m to the Sudan. Negotiations are presently underway for the sale of 
advanced military equipment. Improved relations with the Sudan are part of 
America’s effort to salvage its position on the Horn of Africa. The recent sale 
of US planes to Kenya reinforces this effort. 

Egypt too fears Soviet dominance of the region. President Sadat has stated 
that a major priority of his is to keep the Sudan from coming under the domin- 
ance of the Soviets as this would totally isolate Egypt leaving it surrounded by 
hostile Soviet supported states in Ethiopia, Libya, and the Sudan. To shore 
up the Nimeiri regime, a pact was recently signed by Egypt and the Sudan to 
aid one another in case of external attack. 

Saudi Arabia is extremely fearful of the Soviet presence on the Horn as it 
wants to establish authority over the Red Sea and is weary of Soviet meddling 
in the Middle East. Together with the United States Saudi Arabia is engaged 
in a concerted effort to diffuse Soviet power on the Horn. The Saudis and 
Kuwait have offered extensive aid to the Sudan.2® Much of the aid is economic 
but a large portion of it is designed to enable the Sudan to acquire military 
supplies from the United States. The Saudis also attempted to woo Somalia 
from the Soviet camp. In its efforts to extend its dominion over the Red Sea 
the Saudis have increased their pressure on Somalia, and agreed that it was 
ready to join other governments in providing military aid to Somalia. The 
Saudis have also increased their aid to the Eritrean secessionists. Together 
with Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates Saudi Arabia is ‘taking part in a 
$400 million aid package being offered,to South Yemen to woo it from the 
Soviet camp.” The United States is planning development projects in 
North Yemen, US banking interests are negotiating banking rights, and Kuwait 
is investing the equivalent of $442m in North Yemen over the next five years 
in industrial projects.?® It would appear that the strategy of the United States 
in North Yemen is twofold: to prevent the Soviets from gaining a foothold there, 
and to establish a political relationship with the hope of obtaining US port 
facilities in Hodeida which would give America a balanced presence with the 
Soviet Union on the Red Sea littoral. 

Saudi Arabia and the United States have mutual interests at stake in the 
Red Sea and the Horn of Africa. By regaining allies the United States can 
reconstruct a political/military presence there. By delimiting Soviet influence 


26. Richard P. Stevens, ‘The 1972 Addis Ababa Agreement and the Sudan’s Afro-Arab 
Policy,’ Journal of Modern African Studies 14, 2, 1976. According to Stevens, p. 271, in 
1974 the Sudan received £S91.4m in aid from Arab sources; 42 per cent was provided by 
Kuwait. From 1970-1974 Arab aid totalled £S123.4m. In 1974 Saudi Arabia offered 
a $200m guarantee to help the Sudan over a serious financial crisis. President James 
Carter announced in July 1977 that the US would sell Egypt 14 C-130 Hercules military 
transport planes valued at $180m for ferrying troops in case Egypt had to come to the aid 
of the Sudan. The New York Times, July 27 1977. 
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the Saudis hope to reduce Russian involvement in Middle East politics. By 
obtaining base rights in North Yemen the US can match the Soviet naval 
position in the Red Sea. The Saudis’ desire for an independent Eritrea must 
certainly have the sympathy, if not the public support, of the United States. 
The new relationship between Saudi Arabia, the United States, the Sudan, 
Egypt, and North Yemen must therefore be seen within the perspective of 
Soviet policy in Somalia, Ethiopia, and South Yemen. 

For the United States the altered political scene on the Horn of Africa is 
merely one part of the power equation. The growth of Soviet naval power, and 
the ability of the Soviets to obtain port facilities is seen as a threat to the national 
interests of the United States. To return to Admiral Stansfield Turner’s 
comments, Soviet ability to sever US sea lines of communication through 
blockade or sea denial is seen as a threat to the United States in the area off the 
Horn of Africa. The forging of new alliances and Defence and State Depart- 
ment pressure to expand the US navy are reactions to Soviet policy.2® The 
Soviet Union has, until now been relatively successful in expanding its influence 
and effecting its own naval strategy. Whether its policy towards Ethiopia/ 
Eritrea will succeed is still open to question. But even with the Somali expul- 
sion the Russians may still obtain access to Ethiopian ports and thus their 
policy on the Horn should not be seen as totally dependent upon Somalia. 
Should the Soviets maintain a presence in both Eritrea and Ethiopia, the United 
States will clearly then have been outmanoeuvred. 

It should be evident, however, that the states on and around the Horn of 
Africa have been thrust into a cold war between the superpowers that is raging 
despite supposed détente. By interngtionalizing regional conflicts around the 
Horn of Africa and the Red Sea, the United States and the Soviet Union have 
transformed the region of the Horn into a more serious potential flashpoint. 
The cold war around the Horn shows no signs of abating. On the contrary, 
the superpowers are intent on increasing their presence there—the Soviet Union 
in the Horn itself and the United States around the periphery. The Horn 
of Africa and the states that surround it have thus been pushed into the centre 
of the cold war. The United States, which early in October 1977 publicly 
recognized its inability to influence events in either Ethiopia or Somalia, has 
meanwhile increased its military and political influence in Egypt, the Sudan, 
Kenya, Saudi Arabia, and North Yemen in an attempt to match Soviet influence 
in Ethiopia, South Yemen, Libya, and on the Indian Ocean. The lines have 
been drawn for a superpower struggle over the Horn and the Red Sea which 
continues to escalate at an alarming rate. 


29, On August 25 1977 President Carter directed Secretary of Defence Harold Brown to 
improve the combat ability of the United States in the Persian Gulf area: The New York 
Times, August 26 1977. 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS IN UGANDA: 
THE CASE OF BUSOGA, 1900-1962 


Dan MupooLa 


IN THIS PAPER, we shall consider the extent to which the religious factor has 
influenced the recruitment of chiefs and political figures in Busoga. The 
principal suggestion is that with the early entrenchment of a Protestant chiefly 
establishment at Bugembe and the consequently dominant role of Protestant 
chiefs in the allocation of resources in Busoga, religious conflicts did not assume 
serious political proportions. Catholic and Muslim interests, after early 
demands for a share in resources, were faced with a fait accompli and found it 
politically expedient to seek patron—client relationships with the politically 
dominant chiefly Protestant establishment at Bugembe rather than attempt to 
overturn it. Whereas in other parts of Uganda religion has been considered to 
be a critical variable in political conflicts,1 this was certainly not the case in 
Busoga. Under colonial rule, once it was clear to the Catholic and Muslim 
interests that they had lost out to the Protestants, local politics thenceforward 
mainly centred on the constitutional nature of Busoga’s relations with the 
Protectorate Government, the chiefly groups’ concern with a loss of privileges 
they thought they were traditionally entitled to, and their desire for Busoga to 
have special constitutional status in an independent Uganda.? On the eve of 
independence one of the major issuesgwas the status of Kyabazingaship (tradi- 
tional headship of Busoga district) and who its incument should be—Sir William 
Wilberforce Nadiope or Henry Muloki, and local politics at this time too 
transcended purely religious cleavages. 

In this paper we shall consider the role of religion in chief-making in the 
early days of colonial rule and how the patterns of recruitment ultimately led 
to the assumption of power by the Protestant groups. Then we shall see how, 
through time, the religious factor receded into the background and other issues 
became dominant. 


Dr Mudoola has taught at Makerere University, Uganda for nearly ten years and his 
article here continues discussion of a complex subject most recently considered in this 
journal by Ali A. Mazrui (‘Religious strangers in Uganda: from Emin Pasha to Amin 
Dada’, African Affairs, 76, pp. 21-38) and Akiiki B. Mujaju (‘The political crisis of 
church institutions in Uganda’, ibid. 75, pp. 67-85). 

1. For example, see Welbourn, F. Religion and Politics in Uganda 1952-62 (East African 
Publishing House, 1965); Gingyera-Pinycwa, ‘The Catholic Church, Religion and 
Politics in Northern Uganda 1958-62’ in Ocaya-Lakidi, Perspectives in Politics and 
Government in Uganda (forthcoming); and Martin Doornbos, ‘Kumanyana and Rwen- 
zaruru: Two responses to ethnic inequality’ in R. I. Rotberg and Ali Mazrui, Protest 
and Power in Black Africa. Oxford University Press, 1970. 

2. D. Mudoola, Chiefs and Political Action—-The Case of Busoga—1900~-62, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Makerere University (1974). Chapters 4 and 6. 
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The role of religion in chief-making 


Here we examine the extent to which religion played a part in the recruitment 
of two categories of chiefs—the Saza (county) and Gombolola (sub-county) 
chiefs for a period of about forty years. The early recruitment patterns clearly 
favoured adherents of the Protestant religion. At the establishment of British 
colonial rule a number of chiefs of the old school did not easily reconcile them- 
selves to the newly established colonial order. Some chiefs like Naika of 
Bugabula, Kisira Wambuzi of Bulamogi, Munulo of Bugweri, Mutanda of 
Bukooli and Weira of Buwaira chose to resist physically or passively and were 
consequently deposed and in their places minors assisted by Baganda and 
Basoga agents were installed. Such notables as Luba of Bunya and Tabingwa 
of Luuka cooperated. They were not, however, amused by the new religions, 
though they gave material assistance to missionaries. On the whole, we can 
conclude that the British were not terribly successful in transforming the old 
school chiefs into malleable instruments of colonialism. It was on their sons 
that colonial authorities placed their hopes. 

There is a close relationship between religion and the education of these 
young chiefs, a relationship which was to have important political consequences 
for the future recruitment patterns of chiefs in Busoga. The colonial authorities 
quite early saw the functionality of sending young chiefs to school. It 
appears the reasons for doing so were twofold. Firstly, the schools would serve 
as institutions for political socialization to mould them into malleable instru- 
ments of colonialism. Already the British Collector T. Grant had detected 
signs of independent-mindedness which he sought to destroy in some of these 
young men.’ Secondly, the British golonial authorities wanted the young 
chiefs to be equipped with the elementary skills of reading and writing as well as 
knowledge of accounts. These skills were necessary for the fulfilment of the 
basic administrative functions of collection of taxes and maintenance of colonial 
law and order. 

The first schools for sons of chiefs in Uganda were built in Buganda. The 
most notable of these were King’s College Budo and Mengo High School 
which in 1903 were respectively under headmasters Frazer and Hattersley. 
The question of sending the young chiefs to Buganda was first taken up by 
the CMS missionary Buckley of Jinja in 1903.5 Collector T. Grant agreed 
with him. In administrative and political terms Grant saw this as a way of 
getting them away from ‘evil influences’. The first batch of young chiefs’ to 
be sent to Buganda were Yosia Nadiope (Bugabula), Gideoni Obodha (Kigulu), 
3. Uganda Government Archives, Entebbe (UGAE) Busoga, Inward, 1900-2, T. Grant 
to Entebbe, Despatch No. 36. Grant found the young chief Yosia Nadiope acting as 
if there was no colonial authority above him. 

4, UGAE, Minute Paper No. 171/1908. Alexander G. Boyle’s Minute to H. W. 
Weatherhead, Headmaster, King’s College, Budo. 
5. UGAE Busoga, Inward, 1903-4, T. Grant’s Despatch No. 83. 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid. err 
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Gideoni Wambuzi (Luuka), Kiogoto (Bukooli), Samwiri Mugoya (Bukooli) and 
Ezekieri Wako (Bulamogi). In addition to these schools in Buganda, a school 
for sons of chiefs had already been built in Jinja: in 1908 it was transferred to 
Kamuli to be known as Abalangira (‘Princes’) High School. By the early 
1920s, Protestant schools had been built in each Saza, mainly under the benevol- 
ent sponsorship of Protestant chiefs. These were the schools which provided 
recruiting grounds for an indigenous sub-elite of chiefs, clerks, and headmen. 

What kind of young chiefs did the British expect to come from the special 
chiefs’ schools? We have already said that they expected them to have a 
knowledge of reading, writing and accounts. It is also clear that colonial 
authorities expected the mission schools to infuse into the young chiefs a 
religio-moral code that was not politically antagonistic to the established colonial 
order. We have an idea of the moral character they were expected to have 
through a report upon the young Yosia Nadiope after his graduation from Budo: 

‘With sympathy and encouragement Nadiope may make quite a capable 

and useful chief in a land that very specially needs such men. With a little 

more practice he will make quite a good English scholar. He is by no means 
stupid, but has within him the inherent tendency to slackness of Basoga,’® 

Later, during the 1920s, chiefs, especially those in Buganda, Busoga and Toro 
realized that education was more than a knowledge of knowing how to read, 
write, divide and multiply which were all that Ugandan missionary schools 
could provide at the time. Some chiefs in Buganda as well as the Omukama 
Kyebambe of Toro petitioned the Governor to allow them to send their sons 
to England for higher education.t° At the same time, Daudi Mutekanga, the 
regent of Kajumbula Nadiope, supporged by Sir Apolo Kagwa, petitioned to 
have William Kajumbula Nadiope sent to England for Higher Education.” 
Mutekanga also took the opportunity to petition for his two sons, Azalia 
Mutekanga Nviri and Yona Mwiru.}* 

These petitions sparked off a debate among colonial officials and missionaries 
as to the political consequences arising from sending chiefs’ sons for education 
abroad.13 Religion was one of the critical factors in determining where chiefs’ 
sons should be sent. One of the institutions under consideration for sending 
the boys to was Gordon College, Khartoum. But for political as well as 
religious considerations the missionaries and colonial officials could not entertain 
Gordon College. Wrote the Reverend John Roscoe: 

‘I have had the opportunity of seeing Gordon College and also of hearing 
8. This same school was transferred to Mwiri Hill to be known as Busoga College, 
0" UGAE, SMP 1561/1908. Subject: Yosia Nadiope. Rev. H. W. Weatherhead to 
Deputy Commissioner, 17-10-1908. 

10. UGAE, 6215 Vol. I Chief’s Son’s Education Abroad. 

11. Ibid. See Daudi Mutekanga and others’ letter, dated 16.1.24, to the District 
Commissioner, Busoga. 

12. Ibid. Mutekanga’s letter to the Provincial Commissioner, Eastern Province, 


dated 18.3.1924. 
13. On this debate, see UGEA 6215 Vol. I. 
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about it as a school to which Baganda boys might be sent to complete their 
education. My opinion is that it would be a mistake to send boys here even 
if the scholastic conditions were favourable—my personal objections are 
based on: (a) the teaching is in all [unreadable word] carried on by Moslem 
teachers; (b) the entire environment is Moslem; (c) It would be impossible to 
keep boys from becoming tainted with anti-British views’.1¢ 
Like John Roscoe, the Provincial Commissioners at their conference agreed that 
‘the dangers of Islamic influence in the Sudan are sufficiently real to eliminate 
this country as a possible solution’. 

Thus on religious and political grounds Gordon College, Khartoum, was 
turned down. The colonial authorities and the missionaries took great care 
to send young Ugandans to Protestant mission schools where the boys would 
come under the close supervision of missionaries. The boys who went to 
Kandy College, Ceylon, were under the watchful eye of the Reverend Frazer, 
erstwhile Headmaster of Budo; those who went to England were put under 
J. Tucker, Headmaster of Trent College, and the Reverend Weatherhead. 
The kind of letters Tucker and Weatherhead sent to Entebbe, reporting on the 
moral conduct of Mutekanga, George Kamurasi and Nadiope reveal that 
religion was supposed to serve as a weapon for moulding the young men into 
politically reliable subjects of the British Empire.’ 

We have gone into the missionary education of the young chiefs to show 
that the men who were destined to play a critical role in the politico-adminis- 
trative affairs of Busoga were predominantly Protestant in religious affiliation. 
By 1915 all the young men had returned and been appointed Saza chiefs. 
They were Ezekieri Wako (Bulamogi), Daudi Mutekanga (Bugabula), Gideoni 
Wambuzi (Luuka), Gideone Obodha (Kigulu), Nuwa Mwanga (Bugweri), 
Samwiri Mugoya (Bukooli), and Yusufu Baliita (Bunya). Yosia Nadiope died 
in 1913 and the British appointed Daudi Mutekanga, his deputy (Katikiro), to 
act as Saza chief. Kajumbula Nadiope, son of Yosia Nadiope, returned in 
1930 to assume the chieftainship of Bugabula. The Saza chiefs were pre- 
dominantly Protestant. The only exceptions were Yusufu Baliita, a Muslim 
and Salim Isiko who had in 1922 replaced Gidioni Wambuzi. With the 
creation of the presidency of the Busoga chiefly council (Lukitke) in 191828 
(and, later the Kyabazingaship too), the local administration was well set for 
becoming a Protestant establishment. 

This bias towards Protestant Saza chiefs was also reflected in the ranks of 
Gombolola chieftainships, as the table below (based upon such information as 
is available) shows for the years 1910-1940.19 


14. Ibid. John Roscoe’s letter to the Governor, dated 19.10.1924. 

15. UGEA, SMP 3841: Provincial Commissioner’s Conference on the 18 July 1923. 

17. UGAE, 6215 Vol. I. See H. T. C. Weatherhead’s correspondence with Entebbe. 

7 ae ao the creation of the Presidency, see UGAE, SMP 7818: Constitution of the Busoga 
ukiiko. 

19. These figures are based on the recruitment records in the Uganda official gazette 

1912-41. For detailed information on the religion of these chiefs, I am grateful to 

Y. K. Lubogo, K. Muwumba, Benjamin Menya and William Kyangwa. 
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1910 1920 1930 1940 


Protestants 17 40 33 4 
Catholics 3 4 4 4 
Muslims 6 2 2 2 
‘Pagans’ 4 — — — 

30 46 39 10 


It is clear from this table that Protestants dominated the show, How do we 
explain this state of affairs? The Saza chiefs and the President (later called 
the Kyabazinga) of Busoga Lukiiko had a big say in the appointment of Gom- 
bolola chiefs. As the writer has argued at greater length elsewhere,”° the critical 
variables in the appointment of chiefs were clan, kinship and clientship relation- 
ships with the higher chiefs as well as religion. Legally, chiefs were appointed 
and dismissed by the Governor (1928 onward) by his authorized representative, 
the Provincial Commissioner. Procedurally, the Busoga Luktiko, predomin- 
antly made up of chiefs until 1938 (when it was broadened to include non- 
chiefly groups) submitted three or four names of candidates to the colonial 
authorities who then nominated one of the candidates as chief. 

At the operational level, recruitment of chiefs involved chiefs in hard bargain- 
ing within the Busoga Lukiiko before finally agreed recommended names were 
sent to the colonial authorities. Jt is understandable then that a Lukiiko 
predominantly made up of Protestant chiefs should suggest predominantly 
Protestant people to become future members of Lukiiko. The Lukiiko was 
made up of people for whom religion gnd politics were inseparable. 

It is true there were a few Catholic and Muslim chiefs appointed. In the 
1910s, 3 Catholic chiefs had assumed chieftainships on the hereditary principle. 
During the 1920s Catholics assumed chieftainships either because of the heredi- 
tary principle or because they were relations or clients of Saga chiefs. Until 
1940 there was no increase in the number of Catholic chieftainships. Muslims 
appear to have been the least favoured of all. From the table above, it can be 
seen that their largest number ruled during the 1910s. Although Sir Harry 
Johnston had seen the dangers of Islam in Busoga, once the British colonial 
administration felt politically secure, they made use of the services of men like 
Ali Lwanga and Yusufu Baliita. Ali Lwanga in Luuka had around him a 
few Muslim Baganda and Basoga chiefs. But with the departure of Ali Lwanga, 
Yusufu Baliita and Salim Isiko were not in a strong position to meaningfully 
influence events in the Busoga Lukiiko. Besides the entrenched position and 
attitudes of the Protestant chiefs, the early colonial administrators appear to 
have been strongly biassed against Muslims. The early activities of Muslims 
in Busoga aroused colonial administrators’ suspicions as to their political ambi- 


20. Dan Mudoola, op. cit. pp. 79-84. 
21. Interview with Y. K. Lubogo, ex-saza chief and Omwanika, 
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tions. During the Nubian mutiny at Bukaleba in 1898, chief Munulo of Bugweri 
joined sides with the Nubian mutineers who are reported to have promised to 
make him King of Busoga in the event of a Muslim victory.22. A number of 
Baganda exiles were also reported to be making converts to Islam at this time, 
an action causing Sir Harry Johnston to warn his subordinates about the political 
implications of such moves: 
‘It is not in the interests of the British government that Mohammedanism 
should receive any more adherents than we can help as Mohammedans are 
proverbially difficult to manage and are always opposed in their hearts to the 
administration of a Christian power—we are obliged to put up with people 
of this faith because they were here before we came.?3 
Writing back to Entebbe, Collector Tarrant cited instances of how he dis- 
couraged some chiefs from becoming Muslims: 
‘I advised one or two chiefs who had become Mohammedans that it was 
decidedly not in their interests to listen to the teaching of the Mohammedan 
faction. On the receipt of your despatch I again spoke to the chiefs to whom 
I had previously spoken with the result that they wish to become Christian 
because they had been led to understand the government desires it.” 


The Catholic and Muslim reaction 


It took members of the Catholic and Moslem faiths sometime to react to the 
Protestant chiefly establishment in Busoga. This was partly because a Catholic 
elite did not emerge as quickly as the Protestant one. The first Catholic 
reaction came during the mid-1920s. This is understandable because by then 
there were a number of Catholic teachers, clerks and interpreters, many of 
whom were graduates of Namilyango and Kisubi Colleges in Buganda. 

This Catholic elite was at first tactful in its reactions. They first operated 
through foreign Catholic missionaries who, perhaps they believed, had ‘con- 
nections’ with the colonial establishment. In Teso, Father J. Kiggen sent a 
petition to the District Commissioner, Teso, on behalf of a Catholic minor chief 
for a Saga chieftainship.2> But there was no immediate reaction from the 
colonial authorities. Whereupon Bishop J. Campling of Nsambya took up 
the matter and wrote to the Chief Secretary expressing concern about the rarity 
of Catholics in chieftainships in the Eastern Province: 

‘—all my Fathers in the Eastern Province consider they are labouring under 

a grievance or at least a heavy handicap which consists in the absence of 

catholic or friendly chiefs. It seems to be the fixed policy of the Native 

administration that catholics cannot be chiefs. The Natives themselves 
ae Pi K. Lubogo, The History of Busoga (East African Literature Bureau, 1959), pp. 
23. UGAE, Busoga, Outward,1900-1, Johnston’s letter, 3.12.1900. 
24. UGAE, Busoga, Inward, 1900-1, Tarrant’s letter 10.12.1900. 


25. UGAE, SMP 5310: Selection of chiefs on Grounds of Religion, Father Kiggen’s letter 
to the District Commissioner, Teso, dated 14.4,1926. 
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say, that if one becomes a catholic one cannot obtain a chieftainship. Why 

it is so I do not know but the fact is there—During my tour of the Eastern 

Province the Natives in several places asked me why Catholics are not allowed 

to become chiefs. There may be some reason, unknown to us, why Catholics 

are debarred from taking part in the administration of their country, and 

yet considering the thousands of Catholics there are, it hardly seems fair that 

all these positions should be given mostly to members of one sect only. ’”?8 
The Chief Secretary gave the formalistic answer usually given in such cases 
by British colonial bureaucrats: 

‘The policy as regards the appointment of chiefs is clearly laid down, and I 

have no reason to believe that this policy is being departed from. It is—that 

a chief is appointed purely on his merit and his religious beliefs are not in 

the Eastern and Northern Provinces, taken into account—the discretion of 

the District Commissioner, in recommending to the Provincial Commissioner 
appointments to chieftainships is not exercised in discriminating between 
religions, but between the general characteristics, experience and merits of 

a number of men who may hold entirely different religions or beliefs, or may, 

on the other hand, belong to the same religion. ’?? 

But, in reality, in the light of what we have already considered in Busoga, in 
most cases officers were more or less faced with just rubber-stamping chiefs’ 
candidates for chieftainships. 

Concern about the established privileges of Protestants was intensified during 
the 1930s. By then there were highly articulate young Catholics among whom 
were Lulenti Wakiso, William Mwangu, William Kyangwa—all graduates of 
Makerere College. These young mgn felt there was a properly worked out 
conspiracy among the Protestant chiefly elite in Busoga to keep Catholics out 
of chieftainships.?° 

The Catholics did not take their grievances to the Young Basoga and Abataka 
Association which was dominated by Protestant chiefly groups.2® They knew 
very well that this Association might not treat their problem with the sympathy 
it deserved. For the purpose of bringing pressure upon both the Bugembe 
establishment and the colonial administration, the Catholic elite formed itself 
into an association. It is revealing that the most active members were clerks 
and teachers, the usual aspirants to chiefly positions in the colonial situation. 
Prominent among the petitioners were William Kyangwa, clerk/interpreter at 
the DC’s office; William Mwangu, a teacher at Budini Secondary School; 
Lulenti Makiso, a clerk in the Forestry Department in Entebbe; and Tito 
Muwumba, a clerk at the DC’s office, Jinja.2° These men travelled all over 
Busoga ostensibly to attend church services, but actually to mobilize Catholic 
26. Ibid. Bishop Campling’s letter to the Chief Secretary, dated 5.5.1926. 

27. Ibid. The Chief Secretary’s letter to Bishop Campling, 5.6.1926. 
23. Interview with J. W. Kyangwa. 


29. Interview with J. W. Kyangwa. 
30. Interview with Titi Muwumba. 
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opinion among the Catholic elite. They wrote petitions to the President, 
Busoga Lukiiko, and to the District and Provincial Commissioners. The 
replies from these quarters were formalistic: anybody who measured up to the 
universalistic criteria could be chief regardless of any ascriptive criteria. But 
in spite of the apparent good will of colonial administrators towards Catholics, 
their candidates did not get through. The District Commissioner wrote to 
Kyangwa: ‘so far as chieftainships and official positions in the Lukiiko are con- 
cerned, we must not chose [sic] a man because of his religion any more than we 
should refuse a man for that reason. ’3? 

The Catholics, however, continued pressure through petitions. They sought 
the advice of Williams, a European lawyer in Jinja, who apparently provided 
them with Catholic population statistics.®% 

It was not until 1940, however, that there were a sizeable number of Catholics 
appointed to chieftainship positions. Colonial administrators were not, in 
this decade, satisfied with the way things were going in Busoga. The adminis- 
trators, especially Provincial Commissioner Dauncey Tongue and his District 
Commissioner, Noel, believed that the existing chiefs were out to perpetuate 
themselves in power.*4 There were further the thief-beating incidents in 
Bugabula which led to the breakdown of law and order in that county, which in 
turn led to the dismissal and rustication of William Kajumbula Nadiope, the 
county chief, and the mass dismissal of lower-level chiefs there. Amidst all 
this, colonial officials might have perhaps seen in the recruitment of Catholics a 
way of weakening the chiefly establishment. They needed allies among the 
chiefs. And for some time the colonial authorities had had a direct hand in the 
recruitment of chiefs. Consequently, the Catholics benefitted by changes in 
the attitudes of colonial officials and through the political crisis of 1940 in 
Bugabula. The year 1940 saw the appointment of Lulenti Wakiso, Tito 
Muwumba, Yosefu Wakabi and William Mwangu as Gombolola chiefs. 

Muslims also saw themselves as an underprivileged group in Busoga. Unlike 
in Buganda, no stake was carved out for them as a special interest group. 
Yusufu Baliita, the prominent Muslim Saza chief, tried to articulate Muslim 
interests. Under his leadership a ‘Mohammedan Committee’ was formed in 
1926 with the ostensible purpose of taking care of Muslim interests. The 
‘Committee’ petitioned the colonial authorities to reserve ‘one saza and eight 
gombololas in this our District which may be ruled by us permanently as well 
as it is in Buganda’. The request was not entertained.5’ Baliita, also con- 


31. Interview with Titi Muwumba. 

32. DC’s Archives, Jinja, MP N/18/CAD. 

33. Interview with Titi Muwumba. Also see their petition to the District Commis- 

sioner, Jinja, in DC’s Archives; MP M/16/NA: Native Associations. 

34. On this controversy, see UGAE 2280, Vol. I: Busoga Native Administration Consti- 

tution. 

35. DC’s archives, 12/NA/B: see Provincial Commissioner Dauncy Tongue’s address 

to the Busoga Lukiiko. 

36. DC’s Archives, Jinja, MP 19/1927: Mohammedan requests. Yusufu Baliita and 
others’ letter to the District Commissioner, 3.7.1927. 

37. Ibid. DC's letter to Yusufu Baliita and others, 22.7.1927. 
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cerned about the status of Islam, requested that Muslims be exempted from 
official work on Fridays.38 The authorities turned down the petition.®® 

In spite of such attempts on the part of Catholics and Moslems to challenge 
the Protestant chiefly establishment, Protestants continued to dominate politico- 
administrative life in Busoga. After 1940, the de facto power to make chiefs 
returned to the chiefly establishment at Bugembe. The key figures in the making 
(and sometimes the unmaking) of chiefs, remained the Kyabazinga and the top 
officials of Bugembe, the Omwanika (Treasurer) Omulamuzi (Chief Judge) and 
the Secretary-General, assisted by an Appointment Advisory Board.*° 

Faced with this state of affairs, the Catholic and Muslim elites considered it 
politically prudent to underplay the religious criterion. Both groups sought 
individual client relationships with the chief-makers rather than seek collective 
political confrontation. An example of this patron—client approach is that of 
William Kyangwa, William Mwanguand the Kinyiri family. In the Kyabazinga 
elections of 1949, which was principally a contest between the retiring E. Wako 
and William Kajumbula, William Kyangwa was one of the group of young 
men who vigorously campaigned for the election of William Nadiope as Kyaba- 
zinga.' For this he was rewarded with a Gombololaship, ultimately becoming 
Chief Judge in 1961/62. Throughout his career, William Mwangu under- 
played the religious factor. He sought instead patron-client relationships with 
his superiors. 


Religion and politics in 1962 

Religion was not a critical issue during the crucial independence election 
campaigns immediately preceding independence in Busoga. This can be 
attributed to the fact that a Protestant political hegemony had been clearly 
established and members of other religious groups only sought patron—client 
relationships with the dominant groups. The major political issues in the area 
also centred on Busoga’s constitutional status in an independent Uganda, the 
institution of Kyabazingaship and, above all, who should be Kyabazinga— 
Henry Muloki, the incumbent, or William Nadiope? William Nadiope, 
Henry Muloki’s chief rival for the Kyabazingaship, was a powerful figure 
in the Uganda Peoples Congress hierarchy. In order to win over Busoga 
in their race for power, the two major parties, the Uganda Peoples Congress 
and the Democratic Party, were agreed on according special status to Busoga 
in an independent Uganda. They also promised to respect the institution of 
Kyabazingaship. 

Although in the wider Uganda context, the UPC was readily identified as a 
party for Protestants and the DP as a party for Catholics, these two parties were 
not so readily defined in these terms in the Busoga socio-political terrain. The 


38. Ibid. Yusufu Baliita to DC, letter 8.1.1928. 
39. Ibid. DC’s reply to Baliita, 19.1.1928. 

40. Interview with Y. K. Lubogo. 

41, Interview with J. W. Kyangwa. 
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critical variables in party affiliation here for the major political actors were 
individual self-interest, the personalities of Henry Muloki and William Kajum- 
bula, the rivals for Kyabazingaship, ‘countyism’ and ‘clanism’. These 
variables were each cleverly manipulated by the rival two parties. 

An examination of the political behaviour of the top officials at Bugembe, the 
chiefs and chiefly groups in the rural areas during the national and local elec- 
tions will clearly illustrate that the religious factor did not particularly count in 
party affiliation in Busoga at this time. 

At Bugembe, the local government headquarters, the important personalities, 
apart from Henry Muloki, the Kyabazinga were Y. K. Mulondo, the Secretary- 
General; Lubandi, the Omwanika (Treasurer); William Mwangu, the Secretary 
for Works; and Ali Bulunywa, the Assistant Secretary-General. While the 
common underlying desire amongst these officials was for political survival, 
other critical variables worked on them to support the Uganda Peoples 
Congress.*2 In 1962, after the alliance between the UPC (outside Buganda) 
and Kabaka-Yekka (inside Buganda), it was clear that the Democratic Party 
which had formed the government in March 1961 would be ousted now that 
Buganda had ‘joined UPC’. Basoga chiefs clearly must have calculated that 
whoever controlled the centre, would ultimately control the periphery. 

All these officials were natives of Bugabula, William Nadiope’s county. 
Men like Y. K. Mulondo and Lubandi saw the political contest as essentially 
one between the two Kyabazinga-producing counties in Busoga—Bugabula and 
Bulamogi. Mulondo, especially, is believed to have been a Bugabula hegemon- 
ist. But both Mulondo and Lubandi saw their political survival as linked with 
an administration headed by a Kyabazwga from Bugabula, In the case of 
these two it was not really religion per se that counted as a political factor, but 
county and survival. 

Ali Balunywa, the Assistant Secretary~-General, was under some cross-fire in 
deciding which party he should support. Ali Balunywa had been a school- 
master. He and his father, the head of Muslims in Busoga at the time, were 
close friends of Henry Muloki who, when in search of young men to come and 
staff the administration at Bugembe, had been instrumental in bringing Ali 
Balunywa to Bugembe. But Ali Balunywa and his father were natives of 
Bugabula. While Balunywa because of his personal loyalties to Muloki 
wavered, Nadiope is reported to have brought pressures to bear on him and his 
father to support UPC.“ Besides, Balunywa was married to a wife from the 
Baisemenyha clan in Bugweri county, who were sponsoring Shabani Nkutu a 
Muslim, as their candidate. Balunywa’s Beisemenyha brothers-in-law also 


42. For all this data on the political behaviour on Bugembe officials, I am indebted to 
Abaami Asumani Ndifuna (former Education Officer for Moslem schools and Ali 
Balunywa’s brother); M. Ibanda, an Accountant at the time in the Busoga Treasury; 
C. Tibatemwa, a gombolola chief at the time and Silvester Segonga, Saza chief of Butembe- 
Bunya at the time. 

43, Interview with Omwami Asumani Ndifuna. 

44, Asumani Ndifuna. 
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worked on him. Balunywa and his father threw in their lot with the Uganda 
People’s Congress, 

One would have thought that William Mwangu, a Catholic, would have 
supported the Democratic Party, one of whose social bases has widely been 
considered the Catholic Church. But Mwangu came from Bugabula and it was 
not in keeping with Mwangu’s character to join a weak side. He too supported 
the Uganda Peoples Congress. 

What of the lower ranking chiefs, especially the Saza and Gombolola chiefs 245 
Was the religious factor important? This does not appear to have been the 
case. Variables of survival, clan and county appear to have been much more 
critical, as was the case with the Bugembe officials. Some Saga chiefs’ 
political commitment is crystal clear. In Bugabula, Michael Bakaswirewa, a 
Protestant, was Saza chief. He was a native of Busiki, a county normally 
politically-allied to Bulamogi because of close ethnic affinities. His support 
for the UPC can be explained in terms of survival and his relations with William 
Nadiope. Posted in a county that was solidly pro-Nadiope and observing 
UPC winds blowing harder after it had consummated its alliance with the 
Kabaka Yekka movement in Buganda, he must have considered it prudent to 
join the UPC. Also, significantly, he was married to Nadiope’s daughter. 
Yonasani Waibi was saza chief, Busiki. His loyalties were clear. A Protestant, 
he was a native of Bugabula, son of a chief closely connected with the traditional 
rulers of Bugabula. Christopher Bisuuti was saza chief, Bulamogi. His 
sympathies lay with the UPC but the hostile political terrain (it was Muloki’s 
county) neutralized his activities. 

That the religious factor did not coant very much at parliamentary elections 
immediately preceding independence in Uganda is clearly illustrated by two 
Protestant saza chiefs who had DP sympathies in Busoga. These were Silvester 
Segonga, Saza chief, Butembe Bunya, and Samwiri Falijala. Segonga’s 
sympathies for the DP may be more adequately explained by his personal 
loyalties to Muloki. Segonga was a personal friend of Muloki, a friendship 
reinforced by Segonga’s kinship relations with Muloki’s mother. Samwiri 
Falijala, like some of the older chiefs from Kigulu county, had no liking for 
Nadiope. He was a close friend of the Wakos and uncle of Amosi Kaduyu, 
the DP candidate for Central Busoga constituency. At any rate, he was politi- 
cally paralysed in Bugweri county where he was Saza chief, a county whose 
population was predominantly supporting Shaban Nkutu, the UPC candidate. 

William Kyangwa (Catholic), Tebenkana, and Aloni Magesi (both Protestant), 
respectively Saza chiefs of Bukooli, Luuka and Kigulu appear to have taken on 
an attentiste attitude. This was perhaps one of the ways of ensuring their 
political survival. In the case of William Kyangwa, however, this attitude 
could be attributed to his personality. Although he had for sometime been 


45. For information on these chiefs, I am grateful to Abaami C. Tibatemwa and 
Alimansi Magala. 
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involved in composing Basoga Catholic petitions for chieftainship, he is generally 
shy and withdrawn as a personality. Aloni Magezi may have realized that 
getting politically involved was not likely to be very rewarding as he was already 
an old man who might retire at any time; or it could just be that the political 
winds blowing all around him were just too incomprehensible for him. 

As for the lesser chiefs—Gombolola chiefs and below—although we do not 
have a lot of details on their political leanings, the same social pressures that 
worked on the higher chiefs seem to have operated on them as well. Gombolola 
chiefs Aswini Menyha, Alimansi Magala, and Mbentyo were publically known 
to be pro-UPC. Aswini Menyha’s connections with Shaban Nkutu, a UPC 
candidate, were critical for his political behaviour. He came from Bugweri 
county where Nkutu also came from. They belonged to the same clan and 
were both Muslims. Mbentyo comes from Bugweri. He is also a Mwise- 
menyha, a clan which was Nkutu’s political base in the constituency. It is 
not any wonder, then, that Ali Magala, Aswini Menyha and Mbentyo were 
rewarded with Saza chieftainships after the UPC victory in Busoga. 

Quite an indeterminate number of Gombolola and Muruka (parish) chiefs 
took on an attentiste attitude for survival reasons. Simply from a concern for 
political survival they replicated the political behaviour of their bosses at 
Bugembe. 

As for traditionally ruling clan leaders, members of traditionally ruling clans 
and ex-chiefs; their party affiliation on grounds other than religion is revealed 
by their political behaviour at this time.4° The chiefly groups of Bugabula, 
Butembe-Bunya, Luuka, Bugweri and Bukooli supported William Nadiope and 
_ the UPC, not on religious grounds, but because of his undisputed prior influence 
in these areas. 

But the Protestant chiefly groups of Kigulu were split into two during the 
1962 elections. The older chiefly groups led by Daudi Nsobani (ex-Saza chief 
and traditional leader of the Baisengobi of Kigulu), and Zadoki Gumba (ex- 
Gombolola chief in Buwumba) were sceptical about the intentions of the UPC 
leadership. To them, Obote was a ‘foreigner’? who ‘could not be trusted’, 
The personality factor was particularly important for Daudi Nsobani and 
Zadoki Gumba. They did not particularly like William Nadiope with whom 
they had been colleagues in the colonial administration, To the older chiefs, 
kinship relations also played a vital role. They felt closer to Amosi Kaduyu, 
the son of a Muwisengobi mother and the DP candidate for Busoga Central. 
This kinship factor was particularly critical for the Baisengobi of Buwumba area. 
Abaami Zadoki Gumba, Mikairi Muledhu and Yekosafati Lugwirebuko all 
called upon their clansman to vote for their grandson Amosi Kaduyu. 

The younger Kigulu chiefly groups, some of whom held positions in formal 
colonial structures were more politic in their voting behaviour. Consequent 


46. For all data on the chiefly groups I am indebted to the late Erika Nadiope, uncle of 
Sir William Nadiope, Yekosafati Lugwirebuko (Kigulu); Yosia Tibyasa (Kigulu), Yona 
Nyiiro (Luuka), Yokana Mukajanga (Bunya), Ananiya Nabbongo (Busiki). 
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upon the UPC-KY alliance, they saw that the UPC had a good chance of winning 
the national elections in Uganda. They decided to toe the UPC line like the 
Bugembe officials. These younger men from Kigulu had advantages over 
their elders during the election campaign in that they had access to resources— 
transport and money—which were put at their disposal by Bugembe officials 
sympathetic to the UPC. The older men were comparatively immobile. Nor 
had Amosi Kaduyu’s performance in the outgoing Legislative Council left a 
positive mark on them. Among such young people were men like Izimba-Wali 
of Nawandala, Constantine Kabale of Buwumba, Christopher Tibatemwa of 
Buwaira and James Gumba of Nabitende. 

The Balamogi Protestant chiefly groups were either pro-DP or Bataka Mwoyo 
gwa Busoga. The Bataka Mwoyo gwa Busoga had been formed by pro-Muloki 
elements and its sole aim was to see Mulokire-electedas Kyabazinga. The Bataka 
were close allies of the DP. The chiefly groups were DP or Bataka in spite 
of the lack of leadership from the Muloki-Wako families in the political cam- 
paigns of 1962. This was understandable in view of the fact that Bugabula, 
Nadiope’s county, was Bulamogi’s rival in producing Kyabazingas in colonial 
times. 


The Bugembe establishment of December 1962 


The UPC Lukiiko in September 1962, was Nadiope’s Lukiiko which soon 
proceded to elect him Kyabazinga.*”? Nadiope’s newly formed government 
clearly showed that, as before, the Protestants were firmly in control. A look 
at the Bugembe top officials shows this. Of the 11 Bugembe top officials, 
9 were Protestants, 1 a Catholic and¢] a Muslim. The two exceptions were 
William Mwangu (a Catholic), the Kazikiro and Ali Balunywa, the Assistant 
Secretary-General. Protestant numerical dominance was even reflected in 
membership of strategic committees of the Lukiiko: Education, Finance, the 
Public Service Commission. Significantly, the Public Service Commission 
was all Protestant.*8 

The presence of a Catholic (William Mwangu) and a Muslim (Ali Balunywa) 
may delude us into thinking that it signified Catholic or Muslim influence 
within the Bugembe establishment. But these two were there strictly in their 
capacities as clients of Sir William Nadiope. True, Sir William Nadiope in 
his political calculations might have taken Muslim and Catholic representation 
into account. But neither Ali Bulunywa nor William Mwangu had an active 
religio-political base strong enough to hold William Nadiope to political ransom 
in any significant way. 


47, This election was, however challenged in court by the opposition and Nadiope had 
to be confirmed by the UPC Parliament’s Busoga Validation Act. For details, see 
Mudoola, op. cit., pp. 153-4. 

48. For membership of these Committees, see Busoga Lukiiko Minutes for meetings on 
23-25 October, 1962 and 28-31 May, 1963. 
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Conclusion 


In this paper, we have examined the extent to which religion was a factor in 
the politico-administrative scene in Busoga. We have tried to demonstrate 
that with the early entrenchment of Protestants as a chiefly establishment there 
and unsuccessful attempts by Catholic and Muslim groups to challenge this 
establishment, Catholic and Muslim groups found it politically prudent to seek 
patron-client relationships with individual members of the dominant Protestant 
chiefly establishment. Such was the state of affairs by 1962, that it was mostly 
factors other than religion that counted in party alignments. Sure of their 
established position, Protestant chiefly groups chose to support either the 
Democratic Party or the Uganda Peoples Congress without any fears that their 
political hegemony as Protestants would be challenged. In 1962, the Protestant 
establishment at Bugembe remained seemingly impregnable. 


ZAIRE’S YEAR OF CRISIS 


KENNETH L. ADELMAN 


SELDOM HAS ANY NATION experienced the simultaneous, economic, military, 
and political crises which erupted in Zaire during 1977. But then again, few 
states had experienced as many or as deep earlier post-colonial convulsions as 
this huge central African state. Between 1960 and 1967 revolts, successions, 
UN peacekeeping attempts, and general disruption made the then-named 
‘Congo’ synonymous with ‘tempestuous rage’. 

The crises of 1977 were of a different order than those of the early 1960s.! 
While severe and deep-seated, the more recent emergencies did not deteriorate 
into internal disorder, political anarchy, or accentuate serious big-power 
tensions. The country not only remained intact but retained its leadership 
under President Mobuto Sese Seko, who undoubtedly faced his severest test 
since first taking office in November 1965. Nonetheless Mobutu did not 
muddle through painful times in any makeshift manner, but rather faced each 
crisis directly, though often belatedly, and instituted basic reforms to help 
alleviate basic problems. Consequently, future prospects for Zaire look more 
promising after its year of crisis than they did before. The country may well 
have matured and strengthened during this period. 


Economics 


v : @ . A 

Zaïre, the second largest African state (after the Sudan), contains vast mineral 
and energy resources. It now supplies two-thirds of the free world supply of 
cobalt—a vital mineral in steel production, half its industrial diamonds, approxi- 
mately a third of tantalum and germanium, and slightly under 10 per cent of 
its copper. The Zaïre River could also conceivably light up all central Africa; 
the Inga Dam project now taps under 10 per cent of the river’s enormous power 
and its potential even exceeds that of the entire country itself.? 

Despite such potential wealth, Zaire remains a poor nation. Its per capita 

income of under $200 a year distinguishes it as one of the United Nations’ 
‘least developed’ states. Those in both urban and rural areas face greater 
hardships today in eking out a living than throughout either the colonial or 
The author is presently Senior Political Scientist at the Strategic Studies Center of 
Stanford Research Institute. He previously served as Assistant to the US Secretary of 
Defense (1976-77) after living and writing in Zaire (1972-75). He visited Zaire again in 
the summer of 1976. 
1. For the overall story of the early period see: Crawford Young, Politics in the Congo: 
Decolonization and Independence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965). For 
more specialized treatment see: Gerard-Libois, Katangan Secession (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1966). 


2. See Kenneth L. Adelman, ‘Energy Crisis Brightens Zaire’s Future’, Africa Today, 
April 1975. 
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immediate post-colonial period. Some estimates place the average standard of 

living now at a level comparable to that of 1910-15. Domestic food produc- 

tion is down; the transportation system disjointed if at all operative; commercial 
credit tight; and social and economic discontent high. 

Zaire’s economic crisis in 1976-7 did not, however, arise immediately from 
this bleak domestic picture. A combination of international and domestic 
factors pushed the state to the brink of international bankruptcy, and the Mobutu 
regime to the brink of disaster. Only late realization of the extent of economic 
disorder prevented a recurrence of the fate of Nkrumah’s Ghana. 

Zaire’s dismal economic picture® can be briefly illustrated by a number of 
indicators: 

—growth rate: after a respectable 6 per cent average rate of GNP growth between 
1969 and 1974, Zaire has experienced a negative growth rate of 4-5 per cent 
since 1975; 

—balance of payments: a deficit of $537 million in 1975 (equal to 55 per cent of 
all exports) preceded another $156 million deficit in 1976; both had to be 
financed by default on loan payments and new loans since official foreign 
reserves were depleted in 1974; 

—inflation: raged at an annual rate of 100 per cent at the end of 1975, with 
prices rising 80 per cent in 1976; and 

—foreign debt: the government debt equalled over a third of its total expenditures 
and 12 per cent of its GDP in 1976. 

Zaire’s economic predicament flowed partially from adverse international 
economic conditions. The primary factor was, of course, the fall in the world 
price of copper—which accounts for over two-thirds of Zaire’s foreign exchange 
—from a high of $1-40 per pound in April 1974 to a low of 55c per pound in 
December 1975. The price slowly inched up to 64c per pound in 1976 (and 
around 68c in 1977), but still the damage had been done. Zaire’s total copper 
revenues for 1975 were Jess than half those for 1973. In addition, the Benguela 
Railroad’s closure since the 1975 Angola War caused an 8 per cent decline in 
Zaire’s copper production in 1976 because of severe transportation restrictions. 
Also Zaire experienced the same rise in import costs—primarily oil prices— 
which have devastated most developing nations. 

Zaire’s woes, however, cannot be entirely attributed to factors beyond its 
political control. The top government leadership has traditionally known 
nothing of and cared little for economics, and this shows. In November 1973, 
President Mobutu ‘Zairianized’ all foreign-owned agriculture, transportation, 
and commercial enterprises. In late 1974, he compounded this error by 
‘radicalizing’ the economy, i.e. nationalizing all enterprises exceeding $2 million 
in turnover. Most plantations and businesses were handed over to party 
loyalists of the Zairian elite. They generally managed them poorly, often sold 


3. A good mid-year summary of Zaire’s economic situation may be found in the Gon- 
gressional Record, 12 May 1977, p. 87500 ff. 
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existing stock, and usually failed to reorder supplies. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ments own treasury was handled in a corresponding manner. Scarce foreign 
exchange was used for large prestige projects or for ostentatious luxury items to 
add to the ruling elite’s comfort or status in the eyes of African colleagures. 

This most precarious situation could not long endure, and the economic 
house of cards soon began to crumble. In the spring of 1976, after Zaire 
had defaulted on loan principle and interest payments for more than a year, 
the Zairean government abandoned its dream world. First, President Mobutu 
took the embarrassing steps of reversing both the decisions to ‘Zairianize’ and 
to ‘radicalize’ the economy. Nationalized enterprises were graciously returned 
to former owners; they were authorized to maintain 60 per cent ownership 
with 40 per cent sold to a Zairian of their choice or alternatively to the govern- 
ment. This ‘re-expatriatization’ of the economy was designed to help Zaire 
re-establish traditional trade credits and capital inflows. Secondly, President 
Mobutu announced in July 1977 the formation of a Department of Rural 
Development to help alleviate the dire conditions of rural Zairians. The 
President proclaimed agriculture as the government’s ‘priority of priorities’— 
a phrase which had been repeated for years rather than implemented—and 
urged each region of the country to move towards self-sufficiency. Third and 
most important, the President agreed in March 1976 to an IMF stabilization 
package, one intended to correct the external disequilibrium and reduce the 
balance of payments deficits and payment arrears. Domestically, the govern- 
ment pledged to adopted restricted financial policies; stabilize total treasury 
expenditures; increase tax revenues; and limit domestic expansion of bank 
credit. Internationally, it agreed to clear all arrears for interest due on foreign 
bank loans and maintain such payments on time; to establish an account abroad 
for the back principle and maturing principle payments; and to renegotiate a 
stand-by arrangement for future credit payments. 

While the IMF plan’s details are complex and in certain aspects still to be 
worked out,* the effort has provided relief if not remedy for Zaire’s economy. 
Through the IMF program, Zaire has cleared all arrears, made recent payments 
on time, and established a National Debt Management Office to ensure a 
coherent policy in the future. In return, the international banking community 
has agreed to extend the period of Zaire’s debit payments® and to loan the Bank 
of Zaire an additional $250 million (contingent upon ‘good performance’). 
The international financial situation has consequently been stabilized; even 
the Katangan invasion (which we discuss below), did not disrupt these plans, 
since outside aid to Zaire during this crisis exceeded the government’s expendi- 
ture in combatting the invasion. 

American banks have been keenly interested in Zaire’s economic plummet and 


4. The general outline of the IMF stabilization program was learned through lengthy 
discussions with officials in Washington, DC working on this problem. 
5. New York Times, 8 July 1977, p. 15. 
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hopeful resurrection since US interests loom largest there. Private US bank 
claims against Zaire total some £160 million; US suppliers are owed some 
$15-$20 million for projects like the gigantic Inga-Shaba power line; Export- 
Import Bank exposure stands at over $400 million; and Zaire owes various US 
Government agencies slightly under $100 million. In addition, direct US 
private investment of approximately $200 million is the third largest in Africa 
(after Nigeria and South Africa).® 

Despite the Zairian government measures to get its economic house in order 
and establish a solid foundation for future development, its economic outlook 
remains rather dismal. It has been rescued from international bankruptcy, 
but not saved from economic belt-tightening or recurrent economic pinches 
for years. Prospects for the price of copper, which fuels the economy, are not 
promising. Overall demand stagnates as the Western economic recovery 
remains slow; world copper stockpiles remain large at approximately 2 million 
tons; and miniaturization of equipment lowers overall industrial copper demand. 
Zaire’s use of the Benguela railroad is most improbable in the immediately 
foreseeable future. Should wide-scale civil war erupt in Rhodesia, as many 
expect, Zaire will suffer still more. Over one-third of its copper presently 
passes through Rhodesia and nearly all its imports for Shaba (e.g., maize, coke, 
coal, and sulfur products) come directly from Rhodesia or through Rhodesia 
from South Africa. Regardless of thé copper prices or transportation problems, 
Zaire must spend nearly a third of its government budget to service foreign 
debts; this constitutes a substantial drain on its economy as well as a major 
impediment to development programmes. 


s . 
Security 


Zaïre, surrounded by nine different states and with a coastline extending 
only 23 miles, is most vulnerable militarily, with Angola constituting the 
clearest potential danger. Zaire’s longest border is with Angola and most of 
its infrastructure, industry, and copper mines lie close to this border. In 
addition, Angola controls Zaire’s two main transportation links with the outside 
world, the Benguela railroad and the mouth of the Zaire (or Congo) River with 
Zaire’s two major ports. 

Relations between Presidents Mobutu and Agostinho Neto of Angola remain 
hostile. Before and during the 1975 Angolan war, Zaire strongly backed the 
FNLA and continued to assist FNLA, UNITA and FLEC (fighting for the 
‘liberation’ of the Cabinda oil enclave). In February 1976, Zaire and Angola 
signed an agreement to normalize relations; Mobutu allegedly agreed to stop 
assistance to these three opposition groups and Neto reportedly agreed to 
return the Katangan refugees (who had fled from Zaire in the early 1960s, lived 
in Angola since then, and subsequently fought with the MPLA). Nothing 


6. Most figures come from US Department of State and Department of Commerce 
sources in Washington, DC. 
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resulted from this ‘accord’ and relations between the states soon returned to 
their customary low ebb. 

On 8 March 1977, approximately 2,000 Katangans left Angola and headed 
into the Shaba Region—Zaire’s economic heartland which supplies some 70 per 
cent of its foreign exchange. The invaders intended to topple Mobutu, already 
teetering in power as a result of the economic hardships already mentioned. 
They were backed by an amalgamation of some fifteen diverse groups, united 
only in their opposition to Mobutu, whose leaders met in the Soviet Embassy 
in Paris as the conflict began. Angola provided logistical support and allowed 
the invaders to march into Shaba, armed with Soviet equipment and trained 
{insofar as they were trained at all) by Cuban advisers. Militarily, the invasion 
was surprisingly successful as the Zairian Army (FAZ) fled when sighting the 
enemy. The Katangans advanced at times to a welcoming but more frequently 
apathetic population of fellow Lunda tribesmen. 

From a politico-military viewpoint, however, the invasion failed rather 
miserably. The Katangans—as has been true with many other invading forces 
from the Allies in Greece in World War II to the Bay of Pigs planners more 
recently—overestimated the likelihood of a popular uprising accompanying their 
arrival. The group under General Mbumba offered no real programme or 
ideology with which to gain popular backing, other than the overthrow of 
Mobutu, because probably it had none. The villagers remained passive in 
part because they feared later retaliation by the Zairian Army. More im- 
portantly, the invaders clearly underestimated Mobutu’s political acumen, 
which more than compensated for his Army’s military impotence. 

President Mobutu had a strong djplomatic hand since as the Katangans 
committed the two cardinal sins of modern African inter-state ethics by both 
violating international borders and arming refugees to fight against a homeland. 
Today it has been estimated that approximately 20 other African states face 
armed refugees seeking to return home and overthrow a state government.’ 

Zaire first requested assistance from the United States, its traditional Western 
ally. The new Administration preferred a diplomatic solution under Nigerian 
auspices, which turned out to be futile. President Carter stated on 25 April 
1977: ‘We have an aversion to military involvement in foreign countries.’ 
Congressional leaders were still sceptical after Vietnam, the CIA revelations, 
and the Angolan War controversies. Hence the US Government only dis- 
patched non-lethal equipment previously promised to Kinshasa. The Belgians 
sent small amounts of equipment and the Egyptians dispatched some pilots. 
The Moroccans, however, offered 1,500 elite troops—combat-experienced from 
battling guerillas in the former Spanish Sahara. France provided the necessary 
air transportation, acting from a combination of internal political concerns (being 
attacked at the time for indecisiveness by the French opposition); economic 
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considerations (French businesses long desired greater access to Zaire’s potential 
wealth); and its basic African policy of extending its national influence through- 
out the continent but particularly amongst the French-speaking nations.® In 
addition, its main African allies of the Ivory Coast and Senegal had become 
increasingly fearful of the West’s inaction in dealing with Soviet-Cuban advances 
_in Africa and may have pressured President Giscard d’Estaing to act forcefully. 

The Moroccan troops arrived in time to prevent an attack on Kolwesi, the 
heart of Shaba’s wealth, and finally repelled the invaders. President Mobutu 
had thus pulled off a political miracle: turning a very perilous situation into a 
major victory. 

Since the invasion, the President has rectified some obvious shortcomings 
in his military forces. On 1 July 1977, he said that the FAZ suffered a moral 
defeat due not to bad soldiers, but to bad leaders. Consequently, he assumed 
direct control of FAZ himself, dismissing his Chief of Staff, General Bumba, 
retiring 30-40 high ranking generals and colonels, and ordering a total reorgani- 
zation of the armed forces. French and Belgian officers are currently working 
with the Zairians to restructure the Army command and to make it more effective 
in combat. The Zairian troops acquired new uniforms and equipment during 
the invasion and will receive additional assistance from the Belgians, French, 
Chinese, and the US. The Carter Administration has requested $30 million 
for Zaire in Foreign Military Sales credit for this fiscal year to be used princi- 
pally to improve mobility and communications, to replenish supplies, and to 
provide additional ground force equipment. Zaire itself may increase defence 
spending, which has been hitherto less than 15 per cent of its government budget. 


Political j 

The economic straits and the invasion—particularly the latter—underline 
the oft-hidden strengths and weaknesses of the Zairean political system. The 
invasion showed Zaire’s excessive political centralization and military weakness, 
while simultaneously highlighting the President’s political brilliance. The 
crisis also validated the ancient Greeks’ ranking of politics as the ‘queen’ of 
the sciences; political skills in Kinshasa quite literally snatched victory 
from the jaws of economic and military defeat. 

Over the years, Mobutu has maintained good relations with his top govern- 
ment and military officials. He generously shares the copper revenues, such 
as they have been recently, with his elite corps. While inducing loyalty with 
such incentives, Mobutu is not beyond employing rather harsh measures when 
loyalty is not forthcoming. The CND or secret police is considered one of 
the government’s best run agencies. It keeps a thorough dossier on all top 
officials, who generally indulge in bribery more as a way of life than as a 
way of crime. Hence Mobutu is provided with incriminating material on 


8. For an excellent discussion of French policy and goals in Africa, see Flora Lewis, 
‘France Seeking Wider Influence Among Africans’, New York Times, 1 August 1977. 
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virtually all his cohorts and this in turn provides a convenient means of control 
and grounds for legal punishment should such cohorts ever step out of line 
politically. 

The President is a master political chess-player, juggling top governmental 
and military leaders about to neutralize any threatening local or command base 
of support. His regional Commissioners (equivalent to state governors in USA) 
are assigned outside their tribal areas, usually cannot speak local dialects, and 
do not build up any personal bases of support; the same is true of their sub- 
ordinates right down to a minor functionary level. One military officer is 
played off against another, and the normally rigid command lines of authority 
and areas of functional responsibility are deeply blurred in Zaire. This too 
prevents concentration of power in hands other than Mobutu’s. 

Such manoeuvring has been the key to Mobutu’s continued retention of 
unrivalled power. Nonetheless, it severely weakens both Zaire’s political 
system and its armed forces. Top political leaders are often so busy scheming, 
so distrustful of one another, and so fearful of making a decision offensive to 
the President that little time or energy is left for effective implementation of 
governmental programmes. Outside Kinshasa, there is little evidence of 
development projects or even governmental presence in many parts of the 
interior. The byzantine workings and rivalries within the military mould a 
leaderless, confused, and terribly inefficient military structure; this was clearly 
evident during the Katangan invasion when the FAZ seemed in a state of 
paralysis. 

The invasion demonstrated, perhaps above all, that no viable alternative 
existed to Mobutu despite the serioys disenchantment with current Zairean 
economic and social policies. Mobutu’s external opponents were shown to be, 
as he later put it, ‘rotting corpses of the 1960s’. His internal opponents, 
presuming they existed at all with any degree of credibility, could not coalesce 
around any one individual or group. Politically, the invasion was most import- 
ant in demonstrating what did not occur—namely the formation of a genuine 
opposition force to make its move when the regime was most vulnerable. 

Since the invasion, the President has consolidated his power to an even 
greater extent. Changes in the military have been matched by a wholesale 
political reshuffling. On 10 August 1977, Mobutu dismissed the Governor of 
Zaire’s Central Bank, Samwa Pida Mbagui, with the ominous warning that 
‘this is only the beginning of a long series which will mark the departure of many 
civilian executives who were involved in the invasion of southeast Shaba’.® 
The former chief of Zaire’s ground forces, Col. Mampa Salamay, and the 
ex-Commissioner of the Shaba Region, Munguya Mbenge, were subsequently 
accused and found guilty of collaborating with the invaders; sensing the political 
climate, Munguya had already fled to Belgium, where he remains today. 


9. NewYork Times, 11 October 1977. 
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Mobutu’s most surprising move came on 13 August when he announced 
the dismissal and arrest of Zaire’s Foreign Minister, Nguza Karl-I-Bond, on 
charges of treason. The President claimed that he had concealed advance in 
formation given to him during January 1977 in Brussels. A mysterious 
former Katangan rebel named Kibwe asked for an appointment with Mobutu, 
instead met the Foreign Minister, and allegedly tipped him off on the spring 
invasion. While admitting that he met this mysterious individual, Nguza 
has maintained that the caller never mentioned the planned attack. In any 
case, the arrest came as a great shock since Nguza had long and faithfully served 
Mobutu as UN Ambassador, MPR Party Chief, twice as Foreign Minister, 
and as Vice-Premier of Zaire. A bright and hard-working individual, he had 
performed well in implementing Mobutu’s diplomacy, particularly in gaining 
the essential international assistance during the Katangan invasion. 

Nevertheless, Nguza was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death. Due 
in part to international pleas for clemency from Washington, Brussels and 
Paris amongst others, Mobutu commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. 
Nguza’s uncle, Chief Mwata Yamou—brother of the late sessionist leader 
Moise Tshombe—was arrested for treason at the same time. These charges 
were soon dropped, however, probably in order to hold the loyalty of the 
politically vital Lunda tribe, over half a million strong and located in the key 
Shaba area. The tribe after all did remain faithful to Kinshasa during the 
invasion. 

Because of both Mobutu’s stunning ‘victory’ and his subsequent purges, the 
President’s political position has now reached unparalleled heights. Mobutu 
emerged from battle far stronger than fe had entered it.1° Most seasoned 
observers in Kinahasa and elsewhere seriously questioned his hold on the reins 
of power a year ago, with the mounting economic and social hardships then 
confronting Zaire; few presently can doubt his position as Paramount Chief 
of Zaire for the indefinite future. 


Future prospects 


Politically Zaire is now one of the most stable regimes in Africa. While 
Mobutu’s position is strong, he is able to forge ahead with implementing 
overdue internal political reforms. In his grand ‘victory speech’ of 1 July 1977 
the President pledged to curtail human rights abuses by the army and police. 
The Zairian forces, which had committed atrocities in the Kolwesi area during 
the invasion, were warned to stop harassing rural citizens. Mobutu also called 
for Zaire’s single party, the Popular Movement of the Revolution (MPR) to 
be democratized. Later in 1977 elections were actually held for 18 members 
of the Political Bureau, two from each Region, with the President appointing 
the remaining twelve members. 


10. Michael T. Kaufman, ‘Mobutu, Shaken at Start of War, Has New Strength 2 
Months Later’, New York Times, 12 May 1977. 
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Zaire’s political stability, as is the case in most political systems, has of course 
been gained at a price. Mobutu’s purges have removed some of the most 
reform-minded, dedicated, and intelligent members of the Zairian elite—the 
very type of officials required to articulate and implement the long-overdue 
reforms needed to cure the country’s economic and social ills. 

Zaire’s economic future is not without problems for its citizens who will 
have to endure financial stringency, high inflation, slow or negative growth, and 
sustain a staggering international debt for the indefinite future. Nonetheless, 
remedial programs are now being arranged, and the nation’s path towards 
economic reform and stability has been mapped out; this at least is a crucial 
first step in a long and difficult journey. Militarily, the dangers of another 
Katangan invasion admittedly loom large in the minds of Zaire’s leaders, but 
the Army is being reformed in a careful and well-conceived manner. Whether 
the crucial transition from paper to actual implementation can be managed 
successfully remains to be seen, as does the presumption that such reforms will 
enable Zaire to meet future threats without again calling in foreign rescue squads. 

In short, Zaire seems to be on track to regain its position as one of the key 
nations of Africa. Many observers may doubt President Mobutu’s sincerity 
in promising basic reforms, as similar promises have frequently been made in 
the past without enduring effect. Nonetheless, none can doubt the country’s 
tremendous potential nor the President’s determination to assure its territorial 
integrity and general peace, and to make progress on both the social and economic 
fronts. The nation was born and baptized in conflict and has proven both 
hardy and tough. One can look back now and admit that the events of the 
early 1960s were generally destructjve of the social, military, and political 
fibre of the ex-Belgian Congo. On the other hand, the events of 1977 and the 
problems encountered during this year of crisis may be considered to be rather 
more constructive contributions to Zaire’s future development. 


ANALYSING AFRIKANER NATIONALISM: 
THE ‘CHRISTIAN-NATIONAL’ ASSAULT ON WHITE 
TRADE UNIONISM IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1934-1948 


Dan O’MEARA 


‘We must combat the devouring cancer of class divisions and 
incorporate every [Afrikaner] worker as an inseparable part of 
the body of the volk’! 


In tHE 1943 South African General Election, the South African Labour Party 
‘was uniformly successful in its contests with the HNP [Herenigde Nasionale 
of Volksparty—HNP/V], its share of the vote ranging from 51:8% in Mayfair, 
to 78:4% in Benoni’.2 By 1948 however, the Labour Party’s base amongst 
the largely Afrikaans-speaking white workers on the Rand was in tatters. 
Mayfair was lost to the HNP/V, and the Party did not field candidates in 
many of the mining constituencies which had historically been the heartland 
of its support. The HNP/V on the other hand, for the first time in the history 
of an Afrikaner nationalist Party, won six mining seats from the Labour/United 
Party coalition. This newly won electoral support from white labour helped 
give the HNP/V (and its Afrikaner Party partner) a parliamentary majority of 
five. This victory enabled the ENE government to launch a legislative 
assault on the Trade Unions. 

The HNP/V’s extension of its electoral base to specific strata of white wage 
earners was preceded by a long struggle within the registered trade union 
movement. Afrikaner Nationalist organisers fought for a new form of trade 
unionism which they labelled ‘Christian Nationalist.’ This article examines 
aspects of these struggles, and the nature of the HNP/V’s newly acquired 
electoral base.f However, it does so in terms different from existing explana- 
tions, which are largely cast either in terms of conspiracies, and/or the presumed 
‘inherent’ appeal of Afrikaner nationalism to Afrikaner workers. These may 
suffice as description, but explain very little—particularly the many failures of 
‘Christian-National’ trade unionism. Given the relatively disadvantaged 


Dan O’Meara lectures in history at the University of Dar es Salaam. 


+My understanding of the South African Labour Party and the registered trade unions 
had benefited from discussion with Rob Davies of Sussex University. I am further 
grateful to both Rob Davies and David Kaplan for their useful comments and criticisms 
of an earlier draft of this paper. Neither is responsible for possible errors of fact or 
interpretation herein, 

1. ‘Die Arbeider’, Inspan, January 1949, All translations in this paper are mine. 

2. Fenneth A. Heard, General Elections in South Africa 1943-1970 (London, 1974), 
p. 25. 

3. For note 3, see next page. 
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position of Afrikaans-speakers in the white industrial labour force, and the often 
strong prejudice against Afrikaners within the trade union movement, one of 
the more interesting questions about Christian-National trade unionism is why 
its successes were in fact so limited. 

Prior to post-1948 Nationalist Party legislation, the Christian-National 
assault on the trade union movement operated at two levels: first, attacks on 
specific trade unions or industries, and second, a broader attempt to wean 
workers away from ideologies of class. The assaults on specific trade unions 
concentrated on the railways, and the mining, building, iron and steel, clothing 
and leather industries. An alternative organization, Spoorbond, established 
itself as the largest of the railway unions. The struggle for power within the 
Mine Workers’ Union finally resulted in success for a Christian-Nationalist 
inspired ‘Reform Movement’ in 1948. Achievements in the iron and steel 
industry were limited and the assaults on the Garment Workers’ and Leather 
Workers’ Unions were dismal failures till the Nationalist government enacted 
the Suppression of Communism Act in 1950. In addition to the struggles within 
individual unions, broad mobilizational organisations such as the Blankewerkers 
se Beskermingsbond (literally the ‘White Workers Protection League’), the 
Reddingsdaadbond (League for the Act of Rescue), and the Ossewa Brandwag 
Arbeidsfront (the Labour Front of the Ox-wagon Sentinels) arose. These 
were designed to break the ideological and organisational hold of class groupings 
such as the Labour Party and the South African Trades and Labour Council. 
Though they too were nowhere near as successful as their ideologists claimed, 
by 1948 the unity of the registered trade union movement had been undermined. 

This paper attempts to go beyond purely ideological and cultural analysis to 
explain both the successes and failures of Christian-National trade unionism. 
It is argued firstly that changes in the labour process during the period under 
review vitally affected the conditions for the organisation of white labour. 
These resulted in acute tensions within the labour movement which had nothing 
to do with Afrikaner nationalism, but which were exploited by Christian- 
National trade unionists. Secondly, it is suggested that the specific position of 
Afrikaans-speakers in industry and class relations was different from that of other 
white wage earners. These differences were again exploited by Christian- 
National activists. Finally, it is argued that those who set out to organise 
Christian-National trade unions were in a very different class position to 


3. Eg. Alex Hepple, Trade Unions in Travail: The Story of the Broederbond-Nationalist 
Plan to Control South African Trade Unions (Johannesburg, 1954). The conceptual 
status of ‘white “workers” in the South African working class’ is a thorny problem 
which I have deliberately sidestepped in this paper. However, especially in the conclud- 
ing section, there operates an implicit distinction between white industrial employees 
who directly produced surplus value (‘productive workers’) and those whose primary 
function was the supervision of productive labour—exercising the global function of 
capital-though their labour may also have been involved in the production of surplus value. 
This latter group are labeled ‘the new petty bourgeoisie? These problems are discussed 
by H. Wolpe, ‘The White Working Class in South Africa’, Economy and Society, Vol. 5, 
No. 2, May 1976, pp. 197-240. 
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Afrikaner labour. Christian-National trade unionism was a product of their 
own petty bourgeois class interests. 


Changes in the Labour Process 


The 1930s and 1940s were a period of profound change in the structure of 
South African capitalism, witnessing a particularly rapid process of secondary 
industrialization. The contribution of manufacturing to National Income 
first surpassed that of agriculture in 1930 and outstripped mining by 1943. 
Within manufacturing itself, a fundamental shift in the emphasis of production 
towards heavy industry occurred. Even before the war, the industrial group 
consisting of metal products, machinery and transport equipment emerged as the 
largest group within the manufacturing sector, its contribution to total manu- 
facturing output rising from 17-6% in 1930 to 26:6% by 1940, and reaching 
30:3% by 1950. This industrial expansion brought with it far reaching changes 
in the labour process. The total number of white production and related 
employees in private industry more than trebled between 1933 and 1950 (from 
32,718 to 104,913). The increase in the African industrial labour force was 
even more spectacular. White industrial employees as a percentage of total 
production workers fell from 35-9% in 1933 to 24-4% in 1950.4 But the nature 
of white industrial employment was changing. During the 1920s, industrial 
production was largely based on an artisan/unskilled division of labour. During 
the period of the Nationalist/Labour Party ‘Pact’ government, state intervention 
through a variety of measures—most notably the use of the Wage Act—had 
promoted more mechanized forms of industrial production.’ The artisan/ 
unskilled division of labour was increasiagly replaced by that of semi-skilled 
operatives working machines.® 

The massive expansion of industrial activity during the 1930s and particularly 
during the war, accelerated this process. As a crude index of mechanization, 
the capital to labour ratio of private manufacturing rose from £794 per worker 
in 1932 to £981 in 1939, and £1156 in 1946. In the face of full white employ- 
ment during the war, ‘large numbers’ of Africans began to move into operative 
positions ‘in a wide range of industries.’ Yet this was no frontal attack on the 
racial division of labour. State policy during this period was ambivalent. 
On the one hand, through a series of incentive schemes, the extended use of 
female labour and the orderly transfer over time of whites into supervisory 
positions, it sought to protect the existing racial division of labour. On the 
other hand, the requirements of industrial production compelled the state to 
A. Union Statistics for Fifty Years (Pretoria, 1960), pp. S-3; L-4; G-8. Unless otherwise 
stated, all statistics in this paper are drawn from this official source. 

5. Rob Davies, ‘The Wage Board in the Political Economy of South Africa’ (1975 
geen of Trade and Industries (BTI), Report no. 282, Investigation into Manufacturing 
Industries in the Union of South Africa (1945), pp. 42-6. 
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8. Dept. of Labour Reports 1947 and 1948, UG 38/49 and 50/51. 
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allow the employment of Africans in operative positions. Both the Board of 
Trade and Industry and the Van Eck Commission advocated further mechaniza- 
tion and increased use of ‘low-paid’ African operatives for industry.’ 

The period under review thus witnessed two vital changes in the labour 
process which were to affect the organization of white workers. Firstly, the 
emergence of operative labour during the 1930s tended to lead either to the 
displacement of artisans, or a reduction in their status from ‘craftsman’ to 
supervisor. The craft unions bitterly resisted this undercutting. There were 
continual complaints and a number of strikes by craft unions against the employ- 
ment of white operatives in positions previously occupied by ‘craftsmen’—the 
anti-strike provisions of the Industrial Concilliation Act were much used during 
the 1930s. The large army of unemployed ‘poor whites’ exacerbated the 
fears of the craft unions. The Trades and Labour Council (T&LC) delegates 
to the 1934 National Conference on the poor white problem reported that 
attempts were being made to relax apprenticeship rules and other ‘safeguards’ 
against labour dilution. Skilled workers were in danger of being undercut by 
‘the less skilled, lower paid, rural migrant’, that is, newly-proletarianized 
Afrikaans-speakers,! 

The 1930s also saw a very rapid increase in industrial as opposed to craft 
unions—a result of ‘the continuous changes which are taking place in industrial 
techniques’. Trade union membership had almost halved in the 1920s, 
from over 113,000 in 1919 to 67,000 in 1926. In the period immediately follow- 
ing the massive strike of white miners in 1922, craft unions formed the backbone 
of the trade union movement and the Labour Party. By 1934, registered trade 
union membership had climbed slowly to 89,000. In the wake of the expansion 
of industrial activity following the abandonment of the Gold Standard, member- 
ship of registered unions rocketed by 100,000 between 1933 and 1937, to exceed 
a quarter of a million in 1942. By 1948 the figure stood at 339,895, of whom 
230,980 were white? This reflects the rise of industrial unions, engendering 
acute tension within the trade union movement itself. The craft unions 
persistently failed to organise new industrial recruits during the 1930s—a task 
increasingly undertaken by various ‘left’ groups ranging from individual 
communists to a newly emerging social democratic group within the Labour 
Party. The left generally offered militant struggle on wage issues while the 
craft unions continued their struggle to maintain craft privileges. 

The tensions between the two groups within the T&LC were acute throughout 
the 1930s and 1940s.1° This was reflected in the continuing crisis of the 


9. BTI 282, loc. cit., and Third (Interim) Report of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Requirements Commission (UG 40/’41), Para 191 (Van Eck Report). 

10. Forward, 2 November 1934. 

11. Industrial Legislation Commission (UG 37/1935), para. 368. 

12. Union Statistics . . . p. G-18. The racial breakdown of trade union membership 
is first given in 1948. In terms of the Industrial Concilliation Act, ‘pass bearing Natives’ 
(i.e., all African males) and indentured Indian workers were excluded from membership 
of registered trade unions. 

13. For note 13, see next page. 
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Labour Party. The 1928 split between the ‘Creswellites’ and the ‘Councillites’ 
under Walter Madeley can be partly traced to divisions between the older 
craft unions and the less skilled. Though Creswell faded from the scene, the 
Party remained racked by these tensions throughout the 1930s. A further 
factor operated against the Labour Party during this period. The vast majority 
of new industrial white employees were recently proletarianized Afrikaans- 
speakers. Albert Hertzog claimed in 1939 that over 80% of trade union 
members were Afrikaners, compared with only 10% of the trade union secre- 
taries.4 Though this was probably an overestimate, it highlights an important 
point. The leadership of the Labour Party was still drawn from the older 
craft unions—from those groups antagonistic towards newly employed white 
operatives and unsympathetic towards the problems of ‘rural migrants’, Only 
in the late 1930s did important Afrikaans-speaking leaders begin to emerge 
within the Labour Party. By this stage Christian-National activists had been 
able to label the party ‘anti-Afrikaans’.1 

The second change in the labour process which crucially affected the position 
of white workers and the trade union movement was the occupational mobility 
of Africans during the war. Their movement into operative positions further 
aggravated the tensions of the 1930s. Some of the new industrial unions had 
begun to organise Coloured and Indian workers who were eligible for member- 
ship of registered trade unions. Other registered unions ran unregistered 
‘parallel’ unions for Africans. More significantly, during the 1930s an indepen- 
dent African trade union movement emerged to mushroom during the war. 
By 1945 nearly 40% of the African industrial labour force was ‘unionized’ in 
one sense or another.’® These unions received virtually no assistance from 
organised white labour, despite appeals from individuals within the T&LC for 
assistance.1’ State proposals to expand the utilization of African operatives 
explicitly recommended their ‘cheapness’ relative to white labour.?® Both the 
expansion of African employment in operative positions and their emerging 
organization in militant unions, presented the potential of undercutting white 
operatives. Indeed during the war years, the earnings gap between white and 
African industrial employees actually closed slightly.1° Particularly during the 
war, specific strata of white workers began to perceive themselves as threatened 
13. Hepple, op. cit., pp. 28 and 85. Also TUCSA’s official history, Ivan L. Walker 
and Ben Weinbren, 2000 Casualties (Johannesburg, 1961), passim. 
14. Speech to the Ekonomiese Volkskongres on Arbeidsorganisasies, reproduced in L. 
Naude, Dr, A. Hertzog, Die Nasionale Party en die Mynwerker (Pretoria, 1969), pp. 265-6. 
15. Ibid., p.29. Naude’s book is the official history of Die Nasionale Raad van Trustees. 
16. Dan O’Meara, ‘The 1946 African Mine Workers’ Strike and the Political Economy 
of South Africa, The Journal of Commonwealth & Comparative Politics, XIII, 2, July 1975, 
Pe See, for example, T&LC request to the Mining Unions’ Joint Committee 
(MUJC) to assist in the organisation of the African Mine Workers’ Union. MUJC 
minutes. 28 September 1942. 
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by the influx of African labour and by the continuing ambivalence of the 
United Party government on issues such as migrant labour, pass laws and 
influx control. These fears too provided Christian-National organisers with 
powerful weapons. 

These twin changes in the labour process and the festering divisions they 
prompted within both the trade union movement and the already divided— 
though still powerful—Labour Party, were the sores picked by the Christian- 
Nationalists. However, the specific position of Afrikaans-speakers in the 
labour process and class relations were further factors rendering them susceptible 
to these assaults. 


The Position of Afrikaners in Industry 

One of the shibboleths of South African history holds that the proletarian- 
ization of ‘rural’ Afrikaners began with the Anglo-Boer War. While the 
process accelerated dramatically after 1902, the Dutch Reform Church synod 
discussed ‘the poor white problem’ as early as 1886 and a church conference 
on the subject was held in 1893. Though evident in all the colonies and 
republics, the proletarianization of white Afrikaans-speakers manifested itself ° 
most acutely in the Transvaal prior to the war. Given the Chamber of Mines 
policy to import the skilled labour needed for the mines, opportunities to acquire 
skills were virtually non-existent. Proletarianized Afrikaners were almost 
totally unskilled and lived in extreme poverty. A large part of the 1897 
Volksraad session was devoted to the problem and the Republican government 
instituted special schemes such as the Brickfields project to provide employment 
for such Afrikaners. The yearsefollowing the Anglo-Boer War saw a 
‘phenomenal rise’ in the birth-rate of Afrikaans-speakers in the northern 
colonies. Coupled with the devastating effects of the British scorched earth 
policy during the war and three major agricultural depressions (1903-8, 1920-3, 
1929-34), this population explosion created intense rural pressures, provoking 
rapid proletarianization. In the period 1921-36 an average of 12,000 whites 
left the rural areas for the cities each year, but such was the effect of the popula- 
tion increase, that only after 1936 did the number of Afrikaans-speakers living 
in rural areas begin to fall.”! In the wake of this rapid proletarianization came 
acute poverty and unemployment. By 1931 ‘as a conservative estimate’, the 
Carnegie Commission classified more than 300,000 whites (1/6 of the white 
population) as ‘very poor’. The bulk of these were Afrikaans-speakers. By 
September 1933 the number of registered unemployed adult males had reached 
188,000.22 
20. I am grateful to Charles Van Olselen for drawing my attention to the Brickfields 
scheme. On the ‘poor white problem’ see J. H. Coetzee, Verarming en Oorheersing 
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21. S. Pauw, Die Bereepsarbeid van die Afrikaner in die Stad (Stellenbosch 1946), 
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This high-lights an interesting discrepancy between the ideology of Christian- 
National trade unionism and its actual operation. The ideologists always 
claimed they were in the business of ‘rescuing’ Afrikaner workers from poor 
whiteism.2 In practice, few or no attempts were made to organise poor whites. 
The majority of attacks on trade unions were directed at those whose members 
could in no way be considered poor whites, but were in fact chosen for their 
relative prosperity—the single exception being the Garment Workers’ Union 
(on this point see below). By 1940 the Department of Labour reported that 
the poor white problem had largely been solved by the industrial expansion 
prompted by the war. Yet the large, predominantly Afrikaans-speaking 
poor white population served a useful function for the Christian-National 
activists—to be dangled Damocles-like over the heads of workers. 

Given the trajectory of the pattern of proletarianization in South Africa, 
skilled artisans in industry were overwhelmingly English-speaking. With 
the change in the labour process during the 1930s, the vast majority of the 
influx of white labour into industry and operative positions was Afrikaans- 
speaking. Newly proletarianized Afrikaans-speaking workers tended to 
occupy positions at the lower levels of skill—the widely resented apprenticeship 
system presenting an effective barrier against the acquisition of skill. In 1939 
for example almost 40% of adult male white Afrikaans-speakers were clustered 
in the four occupational categories unskilled labourer, mineworker, railway 
worker and bricklayer. This compares with just 10% of ‘other whites’.? 
Thus, compared with English-speaking industrial workers, Afrikaners found 
themselves either in the large army of unemployed poor whites and/or as part of 
an army of operatives in the least skilled; lowest paid roles assigned to white 
labour. Occupational mobility was limited by the apprenticeship system, 
zealously guarded by the (English-speaking) craft unions. Indeed the tension 
between English-speaking artisan labour and newly proletarianzed Afrikaners 
has a long history. The first large scale movement of Afrikaners into any 
industry occurred during the 1907 strike by white miners, when Afrikaners 
were employed as scab labour. Throughout the 1930s Afrikaners were feared 
by the craft unions as a real and potential source of undercutting. 

This relatively disadvantaged position of Afrikaans-speakers in the white 
labour force, coupled with the antagonism of the craft unions, gave Christian- 
National idealogues two powerful weapons. They could claim deliberate 
discrimination against Afrikaner workers by an alliance of ‘foreign capitalist 
bosses and foreign trade union leaders’.26 Further, given changes in the 
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labour process, particularly the movement of Africans into operative positions 
during the war, they could claim that the ‘imperialist’ state, aided and abetted 
by ‘foreign/communistic’ trade union leaders, sought to replace Afrikaner 
workers with cheap African labour, forcing them back into the morass of poor 
whiteism.2” In the long struggle within and around the trade unions it is the 
manipulation of the position of Afrikaans-speakers in the labour process and 
resulting class relations, rather than ‘Nationalism’ or appeals to the mystic 
unity of the volk, which provides one of the keys to an understanding of the 
successes and failures of Christian-National trade unionism. The other key 
lies in an understanding of the class interests and expressed motivations of the 
groups and organizations which sought to mobilise Afrikaner workers. 


Class Interest and Christian-Nationalists 


Two points must be clear from the outset. First, neither the broad assault 
on the ideology and organizations of the registered trade union movement 
nor the attacks on specific trade unions were emanations of a self-consciously 
‘Afrikaner’ fraction of white workers. Both were initiated, inspired, lead, 
financed and maintained by petty bourgeois groups.?8 The formation of the 
first Christian-Nationalist trade union (Spoorbond in 1934) was inspired from 
within the ranks of railway employees themselves (the petty bourgeois salaried 
staff), Yet secondly, after 1936 the organization of Afrikaner workers on 
Christian-National lines became one of the three major policy thrusts of the 
secret Afrikaner Broederbond (A.B.—Afrikaner Brotherhood). The role of the 
Broederbond can often produce conspiracy theories,” yet its function within 
Afrikaner Nationalist politics of the period was central. By nature a policy 
making, coordinating body, the AB did not itself act organisationally. Once 
policy was determined it was implemented either by front organizations or by 
individuals. The AB was itself an exclusively petty bourgeois organization. 
Working class membership was minimal, it being felt ‘there was no specific 
need for workers in the Broederbond’.*1 All the various Christian-Nationalist 
worker organizations (including Spoorbond) were initiated, inspired and run by 
AB members. In the wartime dispute between the Ossewa Brandwag’s Arbeids- 
front and the HNP/V’s Blankewerkers se Beskermingsbond, there is evidence that 
the Broederbond intervened in an unsuccessful attempt to unite the two groups, 
re _For example, ‘Wat is die Blanke Werker se Beskermingsbond’, Inspan, VI, 7, 
Obey bourgeois’ is here used in the conventional sense of the term, rather than 
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together with the Nasionale Raad van Trustees (National Council of 
Trustees).2? 

The old Nationalist Party under General Hertzog had been content to leave 
the organization of Afrikaans-speaking workers to the established trade unions 
and the Labour Party. The explanation of this change in policy in the 1930s 
and the Broederbond’s obsession with the organisation of Afrikaner labour 
has to do with the position of the petty bourgeoisie in the process of accumulation, 
as well as the altered class base of Afrikaner Nationalism after the disintegration 
of the old Nationalist Party in 1934. 

Capitalist development in South Africa subjected the position of the Afrikaans- 
speaking petty bourgeoisie to particular strains during the 1930s. The pressures 
on agriculture and the rapid migration of whites to towns, affected all rural 
groups. As the rural population declined, and as farmers had less money to 
spend, small shopkeepers, country lawyers, local repairers etc. all suffered a 
loss of income. Many had themselves to leave the rural areas. The declining 
rural congregations further directly affected the interests of the rural clergy. 
In the cities, with the rapid expansion of the industrial economy, there appeared 
to be little place for the petty bourgeois Afrikaans-speaker. ` The economy was 
dominated by imperialist interests. Its language was English. There were 
few avenues of advancement for Afrikaners who were not proficient in its use or 
unwilling to conduct their working day in a foreign language. 

Yet the Afrikaans-speaking petty bourgeoisie were affected by the pattern of 
capitalist development in a further, deeper, sense. The professions of teaching, 
law, the church, journalism, academia etc. all require their practitioners to 
comment on aspects of the social universe for various groups. Such Afrikaner 
professionals saw themselves as discriminated against by the ‘imperialism’ which 
closed the doors of mobility to them. Their professional lives required them to 
interpret the world for other Afrikaans-speaking groups who had themselves 
been pushed off the land, employed at low wages, and generally adversely 
affected by the pattern of capitalist development. In a sense, all the economic, 
social and political pressures of imperialism on all Afrikaners were synthesised 
in the working life of the Afrikaner intellectual. He taught its curriculum to the 
children of dispossessed Afrikaans-speakers, administered its policies, interpreted 
its laws for farmers and workers, and as a cleric was required to explain its effects 
in cosmic and symbolic terms. Thus the structure and development of South 
African capitalism placed those petty bourgeoisie whose home language was 
Afrikaans, under extreme economic, social and political stress. Like the 
“educated elite’ of the rest of colonial Africa, the Afrikaner petty bourgeoisie 
identified ‘imperialism’—understood as British economic and political domina- 
tion—as the source of their ills. They too saw themselves as ‘the interpreters’ 
of its effects on all the social classes of ‘their’ nation; asserted the glory of ‘their’ 
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culture; and generally organised themselves into a myriad of associations, self- 
help groups, agitational unions and open and secret societies. 

In February 1933 the Gold Standard Crisis precipitated General Hertzog’s. 
ruling Nationalist Party CNP) into coalition with Smuts’ South African Party, 
despite strong opposition from the Cape Nationalists. In July of the following 
year, the two parties ‘fused’ into the United Party (UP). This ‘fusion’ split 
the NP. It was rejected by the Congress of the Cape Party, which, together 
with individual NP branches and members in the Northern Provinces of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, formed the Gesuiwerde (‘Purified’) Nationalist 
Party. The Gesuiwerde’s had a total of 19 M.P.s, 14 from the Cape, 4 from the 
OFS, and only 1 from the Transvaal. 

Fusion compounded the pressures on petty bourgeois Afrikaners in a special 
way. Through its extension of language rights in state bureaucracy, its inter- 
ventions in the economy, and its ‘civilised labour policy’, Hertzog’s government 
had carved out a relatively secure niche within the state apparatus for Afrikaners, 
in which Afrikaans was a key to mobility rather than a hindrance. This security 
seemed threatened under a United Party government. Fusion with the party 
of mining seemed to indicate that the more ‘sophisticated’ clientelle of mining— 
English-speaking lawyers, civil servants etc.—would have their claims preferred 
by the state. Once again ‘imperialism’ appeared as compounder of the 
Afrikaner’s woes. 

Fusion further transformed the class basis of Afrikaner nationalism in the 
Northern provinces. These have been analysed elsewhere? and can only be 
outlined here. Very briefly, fusion profoundly changed both the ideological 
definition of Afrikaner Nationalism—who were the ‘Afrikaners’ and the nature 
of their ‘nationalism’—and its class “basis in the North. The Hertzog Party 
had accepted class division as the basis of ‘white’ politics. For it, ‘Afrikaners’ 
included both English and Afrikaans-speaking whites who accepted its three 
‘great principles’ of sovereignty, language equality, and the economic nationalism 
of ‘South Africa First’. With the éxclusion of English-speakers after fusion 
(because of their ‘natural’ tendency to favour imperialist interests), so too the 
acceptance of class divisions as the basis of ‘white’ politics had to go. The 
agricultural interests of the Northern Provinces (the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State), were virtually unanimous in their support for the new United Party. 
With its rural base in tatters, the Gesuiwerde (‘Purified’) Nationalist Party 
in the north became an almost exclusively petty bourgeois grouping in search 
of a mass base. At least till 1938, ‘Afrikaner Nationalist? in the Northern 
provinces referred almost exclusively to the petty bourgeoisie. 

Given the very weak parliamentary position of the Gesuiwerdes in the Northern 
Provinces, the Broederbond came to dominate Northern Afrikaner Nationalism. 
The migration to the cities, the process of proletarianization, and the rise of 
industrial unions with largely Afrikaans-speaking members, further threatened 
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the tenuous hold of Afrikaner Nationalism in the North. The official history 
of one of the Christian-Nationalist trade union groups melodramatically claims 
that till it began to seek for itself a working class base, Afrikaner Nationalism 
‘stared death in the face’.84 From roughly 1930 onwards, the petty bourgeois 
ideologists of the Broederbond began publically to raise the dangers of class 
divisions within the Hertzog Party. Particularly after fusion, the AB idealogues 
became obsessed with the dangers of class divisions for volkseenhied (National 
Unity—itself in tatters) and the ‘denationalization’ of Afrikaans-speaking 
workers organized into class conscious unions.” The mobilization of Afrikaner 
workers became the sine qua non of Nationalist political power. And Afrikaner 
workers occupied a key role in the Broederbond strategy aimed at developing 
Afrikaner capital. From the establishment of Volkskas and Uniewinkels in 1934, 
the savings of Afrikaner workers were to provide an important source of capital 
for the Afrikaner economic movement. It was thus doubly important they be 
weaned from the ideological and organisational hold of class groupings. 

The individual ‘Christian-Nationalist organisations were almost exclusively 
petty bourgeois. In the struggle for power within the mining industry, both 

e the Afrikanerbond van Mynwerkers (Afrikaner Mineworkers’ Union) and its 
successor, Die Hervormers Organisasie binne die Mynwerkers Unie (Mine Workers 
Union Reform Organisation), were formed and run by the Nasionale Raad van 
Trustees (Raad or NRT). The Raad was formed in October 1936 by Drs A. 
Hertzog, P. J. Meyer and N. Diedrichs, together with a manager of the 
Broederbond-founded Volskas bank, F. de Wet. It was a body designed ‘to 
form right [wing] inclined trade unions and thereafter serve as a liaison body with 
the Afrikaner nation’. Its board comprised of academics, clergymen, bankers, 
cultural activists and the widows of two prominent Afrikaner Nationalist 
politicians (one of whom, Mrs ‘Jannie’ Marais, provided the initial £10,000, 
finance). It also included the Chairman and Secretary of the Broederbond 
Prof. J. C. Van Rooy and I. M. Lombard.3? 

From its official history, two factors appear to have weighed heavily in the 
decision to form the NRT. The first was the effect of proletarianization on the 
potential political base of Afrikaner Nationalism in the North. Albert Hertzog 
had been particularly struck by the political muscle of European trade union 
movements. He argued the need to develop a working class base for Afrikaner 
Nationalism to prevent ‘the rapid decline of Afrikanerdom’.*® The major 
objective was to break the power of the Labour Party: 


As the so-called guardian of the worker, over a period of years, the Labour 
Party developed into a powerful factor in South African politics . . . This 
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bond between the worker and the Labour Party had to be broken—only then 
would the struggle of Dr. Hertzog and his small group acquire any meaning 
or significance. This was then their major theme.°® 


Not only was Northern Afrikaner Nationalism without a mass base, it was also 
in financial straits, -largely dependent on Southern largess (for example, the 
formation of Voortrekker Pers by Nasionale Pers in 1937, and the NRT itself). 
The funds under trade union control appeared a major inducement. As Albert 
Hertzog told the 1939 (first) Ekonomiese Volkskongres (People’s Economic 
Congress): 


If we succeed in capturing the trade unions, every year, year after year, a sum 
of at least £290,000 could be devoted to the reconstruction of our volk rather 
than its subversion. 


This he reminded delegates would far exceed the projected Reddingsdaadfonds 
(Rescue Act Funds) which, after years of effort, might garner £200,000 (in the 
event even less). Control of trade union funds and subscriptions would 
‘unleash a financial giant’.*° 

Yet the achievements of the NRT were limited. Though its Hervormers ° 
(Reformers) eventually succeeded in gaining control of the Mine Workers 
Union in 1948, other unions established by the Raad, in opposition to both 
the Garment Workers Union and the Building Workers Industrial Union, failed 
to gain much support. By 1942, strong discontent was being expressed within 
the Broederbond over the ‘lack of success’ of the NRT’s Hervormer group in 
the Mine Workers’ Union, and the lack of results on other fronts. By 1944 
the AB-dominated Economic Institute of the Federation of Afrikaans Cultural 
Associations (the FAK) withdrew its financial support. Certainly during the 
war years both the NRT and the Hervormers seem to have been moribund— 
though Naude claims the group was quitely rebuilding its organization and 
looking after the general welfare of miners.™ 

In 1943, a rival organization was established. In a move which provoked 
some bitterness within both the Broederbond and the NRT, Dr P. J. Meyer 
resigned from the Raad to head the Ossewa Brandwag’s newly formed Arbeids- 
front (Labour Front). Meyer argued the NRT had failed in its self-appointed 
task.*2 The Front was explicitly designed to attack class divisions; to ‘hammer 
home’ to the “broad masses’ that ‘ties of blood and volk come first and those 
[forged] in work or industry are co-incidental’. In keeping with the OB’s view 
of itself as a broad volksbeweging (National Movement) designed to bypass the 
39. Ibid., p. 258; italics mine. 

40. Speech reproduced, ibid., p. 271. 
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‘deficiencies’ of political parties, the Front was to combat divisions within 
the volk, ‘re-uniting’ urban and rural Afrikaners. The method. of achieving 
this unity was: 


together with the ideological cultivation of the workers, to win the trust and 
devotion of the worker by offering him O.B. support without asking him to 
leave or weaken his trade union or other organizations.** 


The OB did not attempt the direct organization of Afrikaner workers, but 
to wean them away from ‘communistic’ influence. Its achievements too were 
limited—though Moodie offers interesting tentative evidence that the Arbeids- 
front participation revived the Hervormers organisasie after the war. Attempts 
to assess its influence through membership is impossible as figures are un- 
‘available—membership figures for the OB generally are notoriously unreliable. 
Like the OB itself, the Arbeidsfront faded after the war. Like the OB its leader- 
ship was almost exclusively petty bourgeois. The OB was a classic petty 
bourgeois fascist group, its interest in workers designed to ensure control and a 
mass base.’ 

The other major formal groups were likewise exclusively petty bourgeois in 
composition and purpose. By definition, the Breé Kerklike Komittee (Broad 
Ecclesiastical Committee) formed to intervene in the struggle within the Garment 
Workers’ Union, was composed of clergymen anxious to prevent the ‘spiritual 
enslavement’ of Afrikaner women workers—though notably unconcerned about 
their wages. The activities of the Komittee were taken over by the Blanke- 
werkers se Beskermingsbond (White Workers’ Protection League—BWBB) 
in 1945.46 The BWBB was itself formed &s the labour front of the HNP/V in 
June 1944, and seen as the direct response of the Party to the formation of the 
OB’s Arbeidsfront.t? The two people who served as its secretary were respec- 
tively a school headmaster (Jan de Klerk—later Minister of Labour) and ‘a 
special representative of SANLAM”, the large Afrikaner Insurance Company. 
The remainder of its board consisted of five clergymen and a number of HNP/V 
politicians such as Dr Verwoerd and Ben Schoeman (first Minister of Labour 
in the HNP/V cabinet).4® The BWBB was not an organization designed for 
workers. Rather it was open to all Afrikaners willing to help in ‘the great 
struggle to preserve white civilisation’; to ‘mobilise the whole volk to drive this 
[class] cancer from our national life’ by weaning workers from ‘communist 
influence’; ‘unite them with the rest of the nation’ and ‘preserve them for our 
43, Iets oor die Ossewa Brandwag (OB 1946), pp. 87 and 79-90. Kommandant-Generaal’s 
report, quoted in T. Dunbar Moodie, The Rise of Afrikanerdom (Berkeley 1975), p. 232. 
44, Op. cit., pp. 232-3. 
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Christian-National struggle’.4® As a petty bourgeois group connected with the 
Afrikaans economic movement, one of its major aims was to foster support from 
workers for ‘the formation of genuinely South African undertakings’. As the 
child of the Nationalist Party concerned to break the power of the Labour Party, 
it ‘pointed out the dangers’ of trade unions ‘operating in the political field’, 
and of various ‘foreign ideologies’ of which communism was ‘the most 
dangerous’. Infused with an us/them view of the Afrikaner petty bourgeoisie 
on the one hand and workers on the other, it saw its aim as not to seduce workers 
out of the trade unions but 


To make workers trade union conscious, and encourage them to take an 
intelligent interest in their trade union. Only if they do that will they under- 
stand the real purpose and struggle of the trade union and get rid of undesirable 
leaders.°° 


In June 1946 the BWBB claimed a membership of 1,058 workers in 72 
occupations, and 1,308 ‘others’—farmers, professional men, housewives, 
pensioners and those of no stated occupation.*! Despite regular financial 
contributions from the HNP/V®2—somewhat at odds with its warnings on the 
dangers of party political connections—the organization soon ran into financial 
difficulties and was taken over by the Reddingsdaadbond which struggled on 
‘till it could no longer bear the financial burden’ of the BWBB.5 After the 
1948 election, it too quietly sank from view, to be trotted out on ritual 
occasions.54 

The Reddingsdaadbond (League for the Act of Rescue—RDB) was the fourth 
major Christian-National organizatiqn to concern itself with Afrikaner workers 
during this period. Established by the Ekonomiese Instituut of the Federation 
of Afrikaans Cultural Associations (i.e. the Broederbond) following the first 
Ekonomiese Volkskongres, the RDB was a broad organization designed to mobilise 
mass support for the emergence of Afrikaner capital after 1939. Its major 
tasks were to make Afrikaans-speakers ‘economically conscious’ (i.e., to support 
Afrikaner undertakings) and to foster volkseenheid (unity) in the days of extreme 
schism during the war. Just as the Broederbond strove to preserve a semblance 
of unity behind the scenes within the elite, so too the RDB attempted to transcend 
the divisions between the HNP/V and Ossewa Brandwag and maintain a broad 
unity through a wide spectrum of economic and cultural activities. By 1946 
its membership stood at 64,771 in 381 branches, though this too fell off rapidly.® 
In both its attempts to transform economic consciousness of Afrikaans-speakers 
and to forge unity, the Afrikaner worker occupied a key position. His savings 
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and custom were to be an important source of capital for the economic move- 
ment. If Afrikaner workers maintained their class perspectives, talk of volk- 
seenheid was nonsense. Given their numbers Afrikaner workers 


form the kernel of our nation. That is why we must see the incorporation of 
the Afrikaner worker as one of the main objects of the Reddingsdaadbond.®* 


The ‘incorporation’ of Afrikaner workers into the ‘organic unity’ of the volk 
meant they were to be ‘rescued’ from the ‘claws of the un-national power of 
the trade unions’.5? The RDB thus strove 


to make the Afrikaner worker part and parcel of the life of the volk and to 
prevent Afrikaner workers developing as a class distinct from other classes 
in the life of the volk.58 


The RDB wove a cultural mesh round Afrikaner workers. Like the NRT 
however, the RDB realised support from workers would not be won ‘by pretty 
speeches and large cultural gatherings’.5® Economic interests had to be looked 
after. Apart from the many cultural activities, the RDB offered cheap life 
assurance schemes, set up trade schools and a work placement bureau which 
found employment for 8,127 of the 18,275 applicants—mainly with Afrikaans 
undertakings, ° 

Thus the coordinating groups which arose were all petty bourgeois in form 
and content. Obsessed with the fear of class division they were driven by 
the need to capture working class support for their nationalism. The often 
vicious disputes between the HNP/V and the various other nationalist political 
organisations (the OB, Die Nuwe Orde and the Afrikaner Party) did not detract 
from this common aim—though they did weaken appeals to Afrikaner workers 
in the name of volkseenheid. These coordinating groups concentrated their 
attacks on the ideologies of class which still prevailed within the trade union 
movement, The explanation of the successes and failures of Christian-National 
trade unionism requires an analysis of the alternatives it offered—an analysis 
of the ideological content of Christian-Nationalism and more particularly, the 
place of Afrikaner workers and the trade unions in this petty bourgeois ensemble. 


Christian-Nationalist Ideology 


In analysing what was ‘Christian’ and ‘National’ in the assault on the trade 
unions, I do not intend to enter the irrelevant argument as to whether it was 
either ‘truly Christian’ or ‘truly patriotic’, but to examine the Christian- 
National view of the role of white workers in the social formation, and its 
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underlying class interest. During the ideological debates which redefined 
Afrikaner Nationalism in the 1930s, three major streams emerged, based on a 
common ‘Calvinist’ ideological matrix. Elsewhere I have analysed the four 
broad areas of common ground between these streams which facilitated co- 
operation between their idealogues.** Within each, the view of the relationship 
between classes and the position of workers is very similar. As the fundamental 
unit of social organization, nations are products of divine will, each with a 
divinely allotted task and distinguished from each other by their separate 
cultures. Within the divinely ordained organic unity of nations, the inate 
inequality of their individual members establishes an hierarchical order—with a 
correct, divinely allotted place and task in the hierarchy for all. Within the 
ideal Christian-National society, the division of labour reflects the will of God, 
as does the relationship between social strata, each with rights and duties relative 
to other strata (the term class is not used—God did not intend societies to 
be divided into antagonistic classes, but stratified in an ordered ranking). 
Those who, through natural ability, rise to the higher strata, have correspondingly 
heavy duties to match their privileges. Entrepreneurs for example have a 
duty to provide ‘service’ in return for the right to profit—profit being the 
just reward for the execution of Christian duty. The state exists to mediate 
the organic unity of the nation, and the relations between the individuals within 
it, particularly the specific functions of the various social strata. In South 
Africa, the state should also provide the infrastructure for development. As such 
it becomes the prime agent of struggle against ‘imperialist? domination—the 
instrument of petty bourgeois attack on monopoly control of the economy by 
imperialist interest, and the means for the transformation of its class position. 
Political power is the sine qua non of success in the economic struggle. The 
two are indivisible. The transformation of economic consciousness aimed at 
by the RDB is in effect a transformation of political consciousness—a redefinition 
of nationalism itself. 

In this view, black and white workers belonged to different nations, thus 
governed by very different divine laws. The Christian~National incorporation 
of ‘workers’ referred only to those of Afrikaner ‘nation’. Like all other 
members of the ‘nation’ workers are assigned a place and function in the 
social hierarchy, with corresponding rights and duties. Labour and the 
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production of surplus are both a Command and worship of God.® The first 
duty of workers is to work hard in return for the right to a ‘fair? wage.°* Over 
and above their duty to provide ‘surplus labour’, Afrikaner workers are duty- 
bound to invest their savings in certain Afrikaans business undertakings.*? 
Inspan argued that Afrikaner workers should strive toward the chief traits re- 
quired of industrial workers, discipline, efficiency and coordination, diligence and 
application.®® Unfortunately, some Afrikaner workers had lost the habit of 
obedience and discipline, and had ‘become work-shy’. Writing as editor of 
Volkshandel, Dr P. J. Meyer argued that one of the prime functions of the RDB 
(of which he was then secretary) was to inculcate discipline in Afrikaner 
workers®*°—a constant theme of the ‘economic’ journals Inspan and Volkshandel. 
The workers’ relationship with other social strata were also important. Again 
through biblical references workers were shown the true function of capital, 
divinely bestowed and intended for creative, communal ‘service’: 


Christ loved the wealthy youth who was a capitalist. The Master had no 
objection to his capital, but to the purposeless and fruitless way he used it. 
Christ would have him use his capital to help the poor.” 


The relationship between worker and capitalist is interdependent: 


How different would the world be if capital and labour everywhere became 
allies! If each helped and served the other: if the capitalist strove to provide 
as many possible of the good things in life for the worker; and if the worker 
strove to give the capitalist the best and most abundant labour.” 


Such altruistic capitalists were rare bigds. That was because in South 
Africa, capitalists were largely ‘foreigners’. Not part of the ‘Afrikaner 
Nation’, they lacked the ‘national sympathy’ which would prevent exploitation. 
Were Afrikaners in charge, exploitation would wither away in the cooperative 
organic unity of the volk. Afrikaners would never exploit fellow Afrikaners 
who did their duty and worked.” 

The problem with the existing trade unions was two-fold (the logical contra- 
diction between these views seems not to have bothered the idealogues). Firstly 
they were ‘foreign’ institutions, run by ‘foreign’ leaders, in an unholy alliance 
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with ‘foreign’ capitalists designed to line the pockets of both. But secondly, 
these ‘foreign/communistic’ leaders, imbued with the ‘cancerous’ ideology: of 
class, set workers and capitalists against each other in one continuing struggle:”* 


If this [working class] movement falls into irresponsible hands, it could 
mean the subversion and destruction of our entire social order. However, 
if it is coupled with an increasing knowledge and insight on the part of its 
leaders, and if some form of cooperation with the best leaders from other 
classes is possible, [working-class organisation] could lead to peace and 
progress. It is precisely here that we Afrikaners, with our sense of law 
and order, justice and dignity, can play a great role in buiding a healthy and 
prosperous community.”4 


To prevent white labour grouping with black workers to overthrow the state, 
Christian-Nationalism argued it had to ‘redefine the rights and duties of workers’. 
The existing trade unions had placed themselves in the position of the guardian 
of the workers, when that was properly the function of the [capitalist] state.?5 
Further, in their ‘ceaseless materialism ’—the endless pursuit of higher wages and 
improved working conditions—the unions undermined the divine ‘soul’ of e 
workers. The self-appointed guardians of this soul interpreted it somewhat 
broadly. As an HNP/V M.P. and member of the BWBB board wrote: 


I asked them [workers] what they could possibly gain by only concentrating 
upon money and other so-called benefits, in the meanwhile at a given moment 
they are robbed of their whole nationhood, their white skins and their 
Christian religion.7® 


Clearly such grand larceny could not go unfought. 

In its concern with profit, with stability and the control of class action by 
workers, with a de-emphasis of wage demands, and with the role of the state as 
‘referee’ between fractions of capital,’?? Christian-National ‘trade union’ 
ideology emerges as classic petty bourgeois ideology. Caught in the struggle 
between capital and labour, subject to constant economic, social and political 
pressure, the petty bourgeoisie sought a restructuring and a stabilization of the 
social formation and the relationship between classes. In the words of the man 
later to become the HNP/V’s first Minister of Labour: 


the present labour system must be destroyed and a new one created. 
. .« The time has arrived that in the interests of the State, in the interests of 
employers and employees, self-government in industry and collective bargain- 
ing should be eliminated from our economic life.”* 
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Yet, in the long run, no petty bourgeoisie can have an autonomous class 
position. Its ideological ensemble must reflect in distorted form the dominant 
ideology of the social formation.?? In this form, Christian-Nationalism 
represents the purest from of Protestant Ethic—petty bourgeois ideology 
deifying capitalism in its competitive, pre-monopoly guise. It was part too 
of the Broederbond attempt to harness the economic power of the petty bour- 
geoisie in an attack on monopoly capital—in which an alliance with white 
workers was essential. 

Afrikaans-speakers too were excluded from the levers of control of the 
economy. In 1939 the contribution of Afrikaner-owned undertakings to total 
output/turnover was 8% in commerce, 5% in finance, 3% in manufacturing, 
and just 1% in mining.® The perceived cause was imperialist economic and 
political domination. In pointing to the disjuncture between the divinely 
willed Christian-Nationalist ideal and the reality of South African social relations, 
Christian-Nationalist ideology became a powerful weapon in the hands of 
aspirant national capitalists struggling against imperialist domination. The 
rationale for the first Ekonomiese Volkskongres (Peoples’ Economic Congress) 
convened by the Broederbond in October 1939 was to ‘rescue’ the mass of 
Afrikaners from poverty and unemployment. The means of this reddingsdaad 
was to develop an Afrikaner capital. The problem in South Africa was not 
capitalism itself as socialists argued but the structure of that capitalism. As the 
Kongres was told by its chairman: 


[in the past] we also accepted that the masses who were unable quickly and 
easily to adjust to capitalism would sink into poor whiteism. Sympathetically 
we belittled them and distanced ourselvesefrom them, at best philanthropically 
offering them “alms” or poor relief from the state. And meanwhile this 
adjustment process [to foreign capitalism] was destroying our volk by denation- 
alising its economic leaders and proletarianising its producing masses. But 
in the awakening of consciousness, the volk have perceived this too and the 
new national economic movement sets for itself the goal of reversing this 
process; no longer to tolerate the destruction of the Afrikaner volk in an 
attempt to adapt to a foreign capitalist system, but to mobilise the volk to 
capture this foreign system and transform and adapt it to our national 
character.®* 


This attempt to capture, transform and adapt South African capitalism was 
inspired and led not just by the same class which was behind the assault on the 
trade unions, but by the very same individuals in most cases. Names such as 
Diedrichs, Hertzog, Meyer, Verwoerd, etc., figure centrally in both the economic 
and Christian-National trade union movement—though it would be wrong to 
collapse the distinction. The trade union movement was a child of the petty 


79. On petty bourgeois ideology, see Poulantzas, op. cit., part ITI, Ch. 8. 
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bourgeoisie of the Northern provinces, while the economic movement was 
effectively dominated by Cape interests.®* 

If, however, the existing ideology of trade unionism was to be attacked, it had 
to be replaced. If the divisions between capital and labour were to be done 
away with, new ‘enemies’ had to be found. Here again, the relatively dis- 
advantaged position of Afrikaner workers in the labour process during the 
period under review presented the key. All their woes could be blamed on 
two sources—foreigners/imperialism, and blacks, incited by ‘communism’, 
Thus the perception of self and group identification cultivated by Christian- 
Nationalism was that of part of the volk, beleagured by foreign, racial and 
ideological enemies. The presentation of class interest in cultural and racial 
terms became one of the major ideological themes of the period. Given the 
already existing racial division of labour in South Africa, the contradiction of a 
labour movement and its political party (the Labour Party) predicated on an 
ideology of class, yet refusing to organise the (black) majority of the working 
class, was particularly exploitable. The ‘gains’ of the past fifty years had 
entrenched the racial division of labour—they had been at the expense of black 
workers rather than capital. Through an acceptance of race rather than class 
as the basic social division, white workers could make further ‘gains’, with 
minimal costs for capital. This was the message of the aspirant capitalists who 
ran Christian-National trade unionism. It was this ideological appeal rather 
than attacks on specific unions or industries which produced its greatest successes. 


Struggles for Trade Union Power 


In the period 1934-1948 only one ‘Christian-National’ trade union of any 
consequence existed, Spoorbond on the Railways. Christian-Nationalists 
fought for control of unions in the mining, building, iron and steel, clothing and 
leather industries. Their only real success was on the mines, where the 
Hervormers finally captured control of the Mine Workers’ Union in 1948. The 
Iron and Steel Trades Association’s withdrawal from the South African Trades 
and Labour Council in 1947 was prompted not by ‘Christian-Nationalism’, 
but by policy differences. An alternative building union met with limited 
success, and those in the clothing and leather industries failed dismally. In 
these latter three industries, the HNP/V government after 1948 tried to achieve 
what the Christian-Nationalist assault could not do, and break the unions with 
the Suppression of Communism Act. Analysis of the success/failure of these 
assaults involves many variables, but in each case a combination of conditions 
specific to the labour process itself (i.e. the nature of participation within the 
industry) and/or the situation within the existing unions, provides the basis for 
explanation. Grand ideological appeals to the mystic unity of the volk played 
little role in winning worker support for Christian-National unionism. It is 


82, For the conflict this Southern dominance occasionally precipitated, see O’Meara, 
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suggested then that the causal factors are a product of the internal contradictions 
rather than the intervention of external factors such as Afrikaner or Christian- 
Nationalism. Only when Christian-Nationalism extended its appeal beyond 
itself, only once it began to foster the class interests of workers—manipulate the 
internal contradictions in the labour process and the unions—did it achieve any 
success.®* Given limitations of space, this concluding section focuses very 
briefly on the three industries in which Christian-Nationalists concentrated their 
energies, the railways, mining and textiles. 

Spoorbond was formed in 1934 by the founder of the Afrikaner Broederbond, 
Henning Klopper (later Speaker of the House of Assembly). By -1937 it 
claimed 16,000 members and had forced the dissolution of the National Union 
of Railway and Harbour Servants (NURAHS). Yet its origins too were petty 
bourgeois. It was initially formed as a salaried staffs association in protest at 
the discrimination displayed by the Administration against Afrikaans-speakers 
amongst the salaried staff. Refused recognition by the Administration, it 
turned its appeal to the mass of Afrikaners employed by the Railways, agitating 
for the replacement of Africans and Coloureds by Whites. The railways were 
the largest single employers of Afrikaners in the urban areas. In 1939, one in 
eleven of all adult male Afrikaners worked on the railways. These were 
almost all newly proletarianized rural migrants, clustered at the lower levels of 
skill—the Railways being the focus of state ‘civilised labour’ policy to provide 
employment for poor whites by replacing African labour. In the period 1930-5 
this produced a fall in the number of Africans employed by the Railways of over 
25%. Membership of NURAH’s was open to all railway employees, yet the 
union did little to organise new recruits, and only 25% of employees were 
unionised in 1933. Spoorbond was able both to attack its inactivity and appeal 
directly to the interests of the newly proletarianized Afrikaans-speaking workers. 
In 1936 the eight craft unions opposed Spoorbond’s claim to speak for all grades 
of Railway employees, and the Administration introduced group representation, 
confining Spoorbond to the lowest paid workers. In 1942, the year it was finally 
recognised by the Administration, it represented 29,000 of the Railway’s 77,000 
white employees, but was never able to break the craft unions.*® 

As the pathbreaker of Christian-National trade Unionism, Spoorbond provided 
three broad examples to the petty bourgeoisie who were to organise in its wake. 
Firstly, it showed that manipulation of class interest, rather than grand ideo- 
logical appeals was the basis on which Afrikaner workers could be drawn into 
Christian-National unions. Secondly, it offered a new kind of trade unionism 
which rejected class divisions and strikes, relying on ‘friendly cooperation’ and 


83. This was very clearly realised by the one man who could claim some success in the 
capture of the MWU. See Hertzog’s speech to the Volkskongres, Naude, op. cit., p. 263. 
84. S. Pauw, Op. cit., p. pare 

85. Union Statistics . . . p. G-15. 

86. See J. A. Adam, Wheels Within Wheels Johannesburg 1952); HAD 18 February 1958, 
and 4 March 1938; Pauw, op. cit., pp. 206-9; and ‘Spoorbond se Strewe en Stryd? 
Inspan, VI, pp. 3, December 1946, 
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negotiation. It encouraged its members to follow the Union’s motto Verower 
deur Diens (Conquer through Service) and render loyal service. And thirdly, 
it showed the potential of Afrikaner workers as a source of capital for the later 
economic movement, if their savings could be mobilised. A mere three years 
after it was founded, Spoorbond spawned its own savings bank Spoorbondkas 
with a capital of £170,000.87 Though later bankrupted, Spoorbondkas initiated 
the now massive Saambou building society (under another name). 

The struggle for power within the South African Mine Workers’ Union 
(MWU) was the single most important Christian-National attack on any trade 
union. Its outline can only be sketched.®* Early in 1937, the Nasionale 
Raad van Trustees formed an alternative union to the MWU, Die Afrikanerbond 
van Mynwerkers. This threat to ‘the good understanding with the unions’, 
prompted the Chamber of Mines into a reversal of a long-standing policy, 
re-iterated only the previous year. In return for a promise of industrial docility, 
the Chamber concluded a closed shop agreement with the Mineworkers’ Union 
and the eight craft unions also represented on the Mining Unions Joint Com- 
mittee.8® The Afrikanerbond van Mynwerkers disbanded, to re-emerge in 
October 1938 as the Hervormingsorganiasie binne die Mynwerkersunie (Reform 
Organisation within the MWU). After 10 years of bitter, often bloody struggle 
—involving assassination, sabotage, suspension of elections, endless court cases, 
two large strikes against the MWU in 1946 and 1947, and government com- 
missions to investigate the staggering corruption within the MWU—the 
Hervormers finally won control of the union in 1948. (They then proceeded 
to run it no less corruptly). By this stage the issue of control of the union had 
transcended Christian-Nationalism, and the Hervormers had themselves sub- 
merged into the United Mineworkers Committee which drew widespread support 
from English-speaking miners with little interest in Christian-Nationalist ideology. 

The choice of the MWU for the primary Christian-Nationalist assault reveals 
very clearly the subtle interplay between the nature of the labour process itself 
and conditions within the established trade unions which explain the success/ 
failure of the various attacks. Two broad sets of factors account for the choice 
of the MWU as the NRT’s first target. Firstly the mining industry was clearly 


87. On the aims of Spoorbond, see ibid; See also speech by J. H. Van Vuuren at the 
Volkskongres which cites Spoorbond and Spoorbondkas as the examples which provide 
‘the answer to the question’ [of the source of capital]. Quoted in E. P. du Plessis, 
Op. cit., p. . 

88. The fullest and (unintentionally ?) most illuminating account is the NRT’s official 
version, in Naude, op. cit. For equal and opposite conspiratorial views see Hepple, 
op. cit., and Walker and Weinbren, op. cit. The Minutes of the Mining Unions’ Joint 
Committee offer interesting insights, particularly on the 1947 strike (MUJC minutes 
17 February 1946 and 21 April 1947), as do the comments of the Chamber of Mines—see 
particularly its reports for 1937, 1944 and 1947. I have only been able to see two of the 
three government Commissions into the Mine Workers’ Union, those for 1946 (UG 
36/1946) and 1953 (no number, published by authority)—and have not seen the 1941 
Van Zyl Ham Commission. These latter two are particularly revealing on the authori- 
tarianism and corruption within the MWU. 

a Ano Chamber of Mines, Forty-Eighth Annual Report, Year 1937, pp. 33-50 
and 63-9, 
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strategic in both the economy and the development of a racial division of labour 
in South Africa. After the Railways, the mines were the second largest 
employers of Afrikaans-speakers in 1939 and the Mine Workers’ Union was 
critical in the Trades and Labour Council (T&LC) structure. These strategic 
considerations apart, secondly the nature of mining labour weighed heavily. 
Miners were the highest paid group of white workers, which appealed enormously 
tothe NRT. Their high wages were predicated on the appalling low wages of 
African workers. Unlike the case in some other industries, there was little 
chance that miners would seek either to organise, or identify their interests with, 
the African workers over whom they exercised a daily supervision. In the 
words of Naude: ‘ They are not only workers—they are also bosses!’ The status 
of white miners as supervisors of labour, as part of the new petty bourgeoisie, 
particularly attracted the NRT. 

In the wake of the abandonment of the gold standard, the 1930s saw a vast 
expansion in the output of goldmining. In a period when white mining 
employment remained relatively static a massive inflow of African labour 
almost doubled the size of the African Jabour force. White miners were 
required to supervise increasing numbers of Africans. During the war, there 
were repeated protests that white miners were being replaced by African 
labour.*! White mining wages rose relatively slowly during this period, 
the cash earnings of Onsetters and Skipmen, for example rose by just 3-7% 
between 1937 and 1947. Though this is not a totally representative case (the 
corresponding increase for Machine Stopers was 30%),® it points to important 
changes in the relative position of less skilled miners vis a vis both the artisans 
employed on the mines, and white indugtrial labour generally. In 1942 a 
special delegation of MWU members argued before the Mining Unions Joint 
Committee that their real wages had fallen and the MWU leadership was doing 
nothing about it, making ‘the mineworkers a fertile field for agitators’. Delegate 
Cilliers predicted prophetically that unless something were done, ‘the war over 
Fascism may be won, but at the expense of the influence of the trade unions’.%? 
By 1946 the differentials between white miners and other white industrial 
workers had closed, the respective minimum wage index reading 144-4 and 
146-8.°* Those white miners clustered at the lower levels of skill bore the 
brunt of this relative drop, not the artisans whose unions had scornfully rejected 
the case of the MWU special delegation. And given the pattern of pro- 
letarianization, over 90% of the approximately 14,000 white miners who did 
not qualify for membership of the craft unions in 1937 were Afrikaans-speaking.°® 
90. On the NRT’s choice of the MWU, see Naude, op. cit., pp. 18— 
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Under both Charles Harris (assassinated in 1939) and B. B. Broderick, his 
successor as general-secretary, the Mine Workers’ Union was highly autocratic, 
and its leadership was perceived to be in league with the Chamber of Mines. 
By the closed shop agreement negotiated with the Chamber of Mines by Harris 
in 1937, in return for the exclusive right to determine who could and could 
not work on the mines, the MWU undertook ‘to discourage and prevent any 
actions of their officials and members which may have the effect of causing 
unrest and undermining discipline’.®? This undertaking was zealously imple- 
mented. After 1937, the MWU became in effect the Chamber’s policeman. 
Its very existence dependent on the good will of the Gold Producers’ Committee 
(GPC) Elections were rigged—and then suspended by the state for the duration 
of the war, the MWU being the only union thus affected. The Constitution was 
kept away from the membership, minutes were falsified, members who asked 
questions beaten up and expelled from the union, losing their jobs under the 
closed shop agreement. Revealing the perceptions of white miners who 
supervised large gangs of African workers, witnesses appearing before the 1946 
Commission of Enquiry into the MWU complained that the general-secretary 
(Broderick) ‘had no time for members and treated them like kaffirs’.°* In no 
way could the MWU be considered an organisation fostering its members 
interests during this period. The corruption within the leadership was 
enormous, the closed shop agreement and suspension of elections giving the 
executive committee free reign to feed off the helpless membership.®® Following 
overwhelming pressure from members, the MWU finally put in a 30% wage 
claim in 1944, which was rapidly withdrawn in return for an annual payment of 
£100,000 for five years to the Unign by the Gold Producers Committee, ‘for 
housing and cooperative or other schemes’ to be agreed upon between the 
GPC and the MWU. The MWU Executive Committee then agreed to submit 
no further wage demands unless ‘existing conditions should change very 
materially’. 0 The farms purchased with this ‘grant’ were rapidly bankrupted, 
members receiving virtually no benefit whatsoever.1! 

The MWU was indeed, as delegate Cilliers said, a fertile field for agitators. 
Disillusionment with the union was total, neither confined to Afrikaans- 
speakers nor the product of ‘Afrikaner’ solidarity. The membership perceived 
their economic position as worsening as a result of the changes of the war years. 
Far from fighting for higher wages and improved benefits, the union leadership 
was seen to be an ally of the Chamber of Mines. The Mine Workers’ Union 
appeared to act not as an organisation to defend white miners, but as a vehicle to 
aid in their exploitation. By fulfilling some of the union’s functions—pushing 
for phthisis benefits, workmen’s compensation, pension entitlements, widows’ 
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pensions etc.—the Hervormers’ organisers were able to win much support. 
Through constant ideological attack, they were able to erode support for ideo- 
logies of class and the existing class organisations of white workers—the Labour 
Party and the T&LC. Such was the anger with the Labour Party’s perceived 
connivance with the MWU leadership, had it fielded candidates in the mining 
constituencies in 1948, it would have suffered major defeats. The withdrawal 
of the MWU from the T&LC in 1949 found much support from the membership 
disillusioned with T&LC prevarications and its intervention (through the 
Mining Unions Joint Committee) in the 1947 strike by miners against the MWU. 
Particularly amongst white miners faced with falling living standards, a large 
influx of African labour, a corrupt union, and hints that the Union Party 
government might introduce changes in the racial division of labour, the racist 
appeals of Christian-Nationalism began to find much support. These factors, 
rather than the innate susceptibility of Afrikaans-speaking miners to the appeals 
of Afrikaner or Christian-Nationalism, explain the ‘success’? of the MWU 
takeover. But what of Christian-National failure to erode the support of the 
Afrikaans-speaking membership for the Garment Workers’ Union ? 

The situation of the Garment Workers differed both in respect of their 
position in the labour process and the responsiveness of their trade union. 
Unlike the new petty bourgeois miners, required to supervise large gangs of 
African producers, employees in the clothing industry were themselves produc- 
tive workers. Critically important too, they were women. The employment 
of white females at low wage rates was one of the prime strategies of the state 
to maintain the racial division of labour in the face of changes in the labour 
process during the thirties. The textile and clothing industries were the area 
of the greatest rise in the employment of white women 1921-36, from 6,742 to 
16,837 (falling slightly to 15,544 by 1951). The overwhelming majority of these 
new industrial workers were Afrikaans-speaking. As significantly, the number 
of Coloured women employed in the same category rose even more dramatically 
from 1,545 in 1921 to 3,050 in 1936, rocketing to 16,589 in 1951.9? As an 
industrial union in a sector in which the increasing employment of Coloured 
Labour presumably provided Christian-National trade unionists with much 
exploitable material, the Garment Workers’ Union managed to rebutt a fifteen 
year attack, culminating in the banning of its secretary E. S. (Solly) Sachs, in 
1952. These attacks ranged from constant vituperative attacks in the nationalist 
press against the ‘communist/Jew Sachs’ (which regularly resulted in successful 
libel actions); the establishment of a Christian-National newspaper Klere- 
werkersnuus (bankrupted when Sachs brought a libel action against it); con- 
tinuing violence against both the members and leadership by the Bondswag or 
Blackshirts, (who in the approving words of the NRT history, ‘armed themselves 


102. Union Statistics. A-30. This is slightly misleading however. Many of these 
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with various weapons and operated as the military wing of the campaign against 
communism in the trade unions’); an abortive attempt to form an Afrikaner- 
bond van Klerewerkers; to the interventions of the Bree Kerklike Komitee, 
concerned with the ‘spiritual enslavement of “Boeredogters” (The Daughters 
of Boers)’.1¢4 

The garment workers were direct producers of surplus value. The contradic- 
tions between productive white workers and productive black workers were not 
of the antagonistic nature of those between African miners and their direct 
supervisors, white miners. Further unlike the MWU, the Garment Worker’s 
Union was well organized, ably led and responsive to its members demands. In 
the period of Sachs’ secretaryship (1928-51) the average weekly wage of women 
workers in the industry rose from £1 to-£7, the working week was reduced 
from 50 to 40 hours and paid annual leave increased from 2 to 28 days, largely 
as a result of union action. Membership of the union was thus seen to 
materially improve the workers’ position. Sachs was particularly skilful at 
manipulating Afrikaner cultural symbols to mobilise workers in class terms, 
witness the GWU ‘kappie kommando’ to the Voortrekker Centenary in 1938— 
which particularly incensed Christian-Nationalists. Through a skilful rede- 
finition of job categories he was able to prevent potential friction between white 
and coloured workers.1°* Through instant litigation he remained on the 
offensive against Christian-National attacks. Yet it was not Sachs himself who 
resisted these attacks, but rather the extensive, continuing support he was able 
to mobilise from his members. The GWU was effective in furthering the 
interests of its members. Christian-National trade unionism could offer no 
material rewards the GWU could not produce—and, as Sach was able to point 
out, given its ideology of ‘mutual interdependence’ between workers and bosses, 
was likely to offer much less. In the face of the material improvement in living 
standards produced by the Union, the grand ideological appeals of Christian- 
Nationalism to the Boeredogters in the Garment Workers’ Union fell largely on 
deaf ears. 


Conclusion 


With the exception of Spoorbond and the takeover of the Mine Workers’ Union, 
the Christian-National attack on individual trade unions was generally un- 
successful. The successes of Christian-National trade unionism were at 
the ideological level. Yet these only really began to emerge after the war— 
when Labour and United Party prevarications on critical issues affecting white 
labour further assisted the Christian-National cause. These assaults failed to 
103. Naude, op. cit., pp. 81-2. 
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transform the registered trade unions in the manner envisaged by Christian- 
National ideologists. Yet the concerted attacks on individual unions and the 
movement generally between 1936 and 1948, both weakened the ideology of 
class and further undermined the unity of the registered trade union movement. 
At the 1946 Trades and Labour Council Congress, the Iron and Steel Trades 
Association argued that in face of the Labour Party’s impotence, the T&LC 
should seek as strong as possible direct representation in Parliament.1°? The 
following year, the T&LC split on a proposed amendment which would debar 
African unions. The withdrawal from the T&LC was led by the Iron and 
Steel Trades Association, which formed the Co-ordinating Council of South 
African Trade Unions the following year. 

Thus by 1948, the (predominantly white) registered trade union movement 
was hopelessly divided. ‘Its’ political party was in total disarray, hanging on 
to United Party coat-tails. This situation was largely a result of contradictions 
within the labour process and the labour movement itself. Through the 
manipulation of the effects of these contradictions, Christian-National organisers 
were able to win support from specific stata of white wage earners, and for the 
first time, incorporate them in a class alliance which put the Nationalist/Afrikaner 
Party coalition in power in 1948. This appeared to arrest ‘the devouring 
cancer of class division’ amongst Afrikaners which so obsessed Jnspan and other 


.Afrikaner nationalist publications during the period. The Nationalist Party 


government after 1948 was able to launch a series of savage authoritarian assaults 
on trade unions, culminating in the 1950 Suppression of Communism Act. In 
just three years, 33 trade union leaders were forcibly removed from office. 108 
Given its disunity the Trade Union movement could mount no effective resis- 
tance. Yet the material position of white wage earners improved. Through 
enabling all fractions of capital to raise the rate of exploitation of black workers, 
higher wages and the political support of white labour could be bought. Using 
the real earnings of whites and Africans in private manufacturing and: construc- 
tion in 1947/8 as a base of 100, in the first five years of NP rule the index of real 
white wages rose by over 10%, whilst those of Africans fell by 5%. It was only 
in 1959/60 that real industrial earnings for Africans again reached the levels of 
1947/8. By this stage, the index of white real white earnings stood at almost 
130.109 

However, just as the Labour Party coalition with the United Party did not 
resolve the contradiction of white trade unionism in South Africa, nor did the 
‘incorporation’ of white labour by the Nationalist Party resolve the contradic- 
tions in the labour process and trade union movement which had broken the 
Labour Party and T&LC. Throughout the 1950s, the regular formation of a 
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series of fringe parties all expressed white labour discontent with the NP.™° 
As the current dispute over a five day week between the S.A. Mine Workers’ 
Union and the Chamber of Mines makes clear, in the present crisis confronting 
South African capitalism, the continuing ability of capital to maintain control 
over black workers may in fact necessitate a new attack on this ‘incorporation’ 
of white wage earners. 

110. The ‘Splinter and Minor Parties’ file in the Library of the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times, list the formation of 31 ‘Parties’ between the 1948 election and the split in the 
Nationalist Party in 1969. These range from the Progressive Party (now the Progressive 
Federal Party) to an ‘Automation Party’ (with a platform of ‘Computerised Utopia’ 


and the abolition of money). Seventeen of these ‘Parties’ were formed in an attempt to 
foster the interests of white labour ‘which were stifled’ by the NP. 


J. B. DANQUAH: TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF A 
GHANAIAN NATIONALIST AND POLITICIAN 


Yaw TwuMasi 


Dr J. B. DANQUAH was well known as a fearless critic and a leading opponent of 
Kwame Nkrumah, the first President of Ghana. What is less well known is 
that Danquah was also a serious writer on social and political questions. It is 
the aim of this article to demonstrate that this less studied aspect of Danquah’s 
activities merits scholarly study. We shall therefore try to understand 
Danquah’s ideas in terms of the structures of his biographical and social 
experience. 


Biographical and Social Experience 

Before examining Danquah’s experience, it is necessary to insert a footnote. 
In speaking of ‘ideas’ we are not suggesting that Danquah’s ‘ideas’ and ‘beliefs’ 
were organized in any systematic manner. Unlike classical social theorists, 
Danquah’s ‘ideas’ are scattered in scholarly treatises, polemical books and 
pamphlets, propaganda tracts, newspaper articles and in memoranda concerned 
with immediate contemporary events. Of all the articulating parts that give 
structure to Danquah’s ideas two particularly need to be noted: first, his birth 
to a family which was the ruling dynasty ig Akim Abuakwa; and his subsequent 
involveinent in Akim Abuakwa—Akan traditional and ‘modern’ politics. 
Secondly, his exposure as a student in London University to an intellectual 
climate of ideas which was dominated by the Idealist school of philosophy. 

Danquah was born on 21 December 1895 at Bepong in Kwahu, Eastern 
Region of Ghana, where his father worked as an evangelist of the Basel Mission 
Society (later the Presbyterian Church of Ghana). He was Christened as 
Joseph Boakye Danquah. Until the age of forty Danquah’s father was the 
chief drummer at the court of the paramount chief of Akim Abuakwa, and he 
married the sister of the chief and had a son who in 1912 was enstooled as Nana 
Ofori Atta I, the powerful paramount chief of Akim Abuakwa from 1912 until 
his death in 1943. After the death of his first wife Danquah’s father married 
Okom Korantemaa of the royal family of Adadientam, near Kibi, and Danquah 
was the eldest child of this second marriage. Danquah then was closely related 
to royalty in Akim Abuakwa, and was immensely proud of this fact. 

His formal education began at the Kibi Basel Mission School where, after 
six years, he continued at the Basel Mission Grammar School at Begoro, Akim 
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Abuakwa. He finished his schooling in 1912, at a time when his half-brother 
was the Paramount Chief of the important state of Akim Abuakwa. After a 
formal schooling he began to move in a wider world, for, in 1913 he became a 
clerk in the chambers of Vidal J. Buckle, a leading lawyer in Accra; his interest 
in law dates from this period. This interest was to grow when he passed the 
civil service examination in 1914 and was appointed a clerk in the Gold Coast 
Supreme Court. After a year in this office his brother appointed him in 1915 
as the Secretary to the Akim Abuakwa Chiefs’ Tribunal, and in 1916 was 
promoted as the Chief Clerk and Registrar of the Akim Abuakwa Native Court 
at Kibi, the capital. He held this post until 1921 when he resigned to study 
law and philosophy in England. 

By 1916 Ofori Atta was emerging as a most influential chief in the southern 
part of the colony, and was instrumental in convening the conference of Para- 
mount Chiefs (Eastern Province)—an embryonic institution which was given 
statutory recognition under the Guggisberg Constitution of 1925 as the Eastern 
Provincial Council of Chiefs. Danquah was the Assistant Secretary of this 
Conference, and thus helped indirectly to lay the foundations of indirect rule in 
Ghana. His work in the Omanhene’s court deepened his understanding and 
appreciation of Akan culture, laws and customs; and his attachment to the 
institution of chieftainship also dates from this period. 

He accepted the aristocratic order as natural at a time when no one envisaged 
an alternative to the rule of chiefs. His interest in this respect led him to 
collect data for two books, subsequently published in London in 1928, immedi- 
ately after completion of his studies in England: Cases in Akan Law and Akan 
Laws and Customs. 3 

Danquah also began to develop an interest in nationalist agitation. In 1916 
he helped to organize the educated youth of Akim Abuakwa into a Scholars 
Union—a modernist organization of which he was secretary, and which briefly 
supported Casely Hayford’s National Congress of British West Africa. But 
before 1921 his political activities were confined to his native Akim Abuakwa; 
it was in 1921 when Ofori Atta sent him as a delegate to the Conference of the 
Aborigines Rights Protection Society at Cape Coast that he began to be exposed 
to cross-cultural influences. It was at this meeting that he met Kobina Sekyi, 
the famous Cape Coast lawyer and cultural nationalist, who advised him to read 
law and philosophy at London University. 

Having completed his studies for the London matriculation, his brother 
decided to send him to England. With his support and that of the Abuakwa 
State Council he set out for England in late 1921. He took the B.A. Honours 
course in philosophy and passed in 1925, and in the same year was elected John 
Stuart Mill Scholar in the Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University College, 
London University. 

He researched for a higher degree in ethics, and obtained the Ph.D. degree 
two years later, his dissertation being entitled ‘The Moral End As Moral 
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Excellence’. Simultaneously he studied law, and was admitted in October 
1922 as a law student at the Inner Temple; and in 1926 got the LL.B. and was 
called to the bar in the same year. After travelling extensively in Britain, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland and Switzerland he returned to the Gold 
Coast in late 1927 to practice law as well as to engage in nationalist activities. 
In 1931 he established the first daily newspaper in the country, West Africa 
Times (later called The Times of West Africa). 

As he himself often admitted, his political education in England was, on the 
whole, poor. He never joined any British political party, but sympathised with 
the Liberals whom he voted for in the elections of 1922. He was an active 
founder member of both the Gold Coast Students Association and the West 
Aftican Students Union, and was the editor of WASU, the organ of the latter 
association. He knew little about socialism either as a movement or as a 
doctrine, for in his days the British Labour Party was not a major force in 
politics. His curiosity about socialism was kindled by Laski whose public 
lectures he attended, but never quite read any of his books; neither did he go 
beyond the third chapter of Das Kapital. Though he was able to read the works 
of John Stratchey, the Fabians and the Webbs, international party politics 
(unlike Paris-based French-speaking Africans) hardly interested him. 

The political and intellectual setting in which Danquah lived his adolescent 
and adult lives was defined by two things: the impact of the colonial framework 
of institutions of Akim Abuakwa Akan political structure, and the cultural and 
political responses this elicited in the Gold Coast intelligentsia in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; and the effect on Danquah of an 
education in Idealist philosophy as interpreted in the early twentieth century 
by T. H. Green and the British critics of Hegel. 

In the first two decades of this century the main problem the British faced 
in the Gold Coast Colony was how to base their rule on institutions which 
commanded popular assent among the indigenous people. In the coastal 
areas the answer was found in the ‘national’ legislative council to which the 
professional elite were elected on a franchise severely limited by educational and 
property qualifications. In the rural areas where the impact of modernization 
was, at best, marginal, the answer was found in the expedient of stimulating 
indigenous authority structures to participate in the process of secular decision- 
making, that is, the principle of indirect rule. 

If the 1920s saw the British attempting to base their authority on traditional 
institutions—a process which clearly implied that some respect was being 
given to indigenous institutions—before that the belief was widely held, even 
among intellectuals in Europe, that Africans had no worthwhile institutions, and 
were, therefore, inferior, racially and culturally. Educated Africans protested 
against such a view; the protest manifested itself in many ways. But one 
clear way in which the protest showed itself was a revival of interest in traditional 
African institutions. Like nationalism in continental Europe, therefore, 
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nationalism in Ghana at the turn of this century was accompanied by a ‘Renais- 
sance’—a growing interest in traditional political institutions, African languages, 
customs and religion. This period saw the publication of Sarbah’s Fanti 
National Constitution and Fanti Customary Law as well as Casely Hayford’s 
Gold Coast Native Institutions and Ethiopia Unbound. Danquah was an heir of 
this tradition in Ghanaian nationalism, and the two books noted already, the 
manuscripts of which were ready -before 1921, are of this genre. Respect for 
traditional institutions, therefore, is a strand in his social and political ideas. 

By the mid-1920s the educated elite had begun to criticise the colonial 
institutional framework on the main ground that it was weakening tradition and 
immemorial custom, and this led to a rift between the chiefs and the coastal elite. 
Danquah supported the chiefs, for he believed that the law—the Native Adminis- 
tration Ordinance—which set up the institution of indirect rule not only 
modernized the ancient state councils and courts, but also gave ‘an adequate 
opportunity to bring up (the chiefs’) respective states to a strength capable of 
carrying the complexities which the introduction of the new education and the 
new economy had rammed into the ancient structure... .’} 

By the 1930s, with the exception of the rump of the Cape Coast-based ARPS, 
the intelligentsia had become reconciled with the chiefs, and Danquah was 
partly responsible for this. He continued his service to the Chiefs throughout 
the 1930s and 1940s. He was the secretary of the deputation to the Colonial 
Office led by Ofori-Atta in 1934; he helped the chiefs in 1936 in their quest for 
principles for organizing the treasuries of the native states; was the legal adviser 
to his native Akim Abuakwa States Council, then the touchstone of indirect rule 
in the southern part of Ghana; he helped the chiefs to draft a memorandum in 
1942 on political and constitutional changes—activities aimed at shoring up the 
powers of chiefs. 

In recognition of all these services, the chiefs of the Eastern Province at their 
Joint Provincial Council meeting in 1946 nominated him as one of the two 
Provincial Council members sent to the Legislative Council, enlarged under the 
Burns Constitution of the same year. Before this nomination he had sought 
since 1929 to broaden his political base through the Gold Coast Youth Con- 
ference which he founded as an organization for bringing the chiefs, professionals 
and educated sub-elites together to discuss common problems. He, however, 
still needed to build bridges to the nationalist elite of the coastal area. This he 
did with the formation of the United Gold Coast Convention (UGCC) in 1947, 
as the first nation-wide political or ganization which made self-government within 
the Commonwealth its explicit aim. The UGCC, under Danquah’s inspiration, 
led the independence movement until it was overshadowed by its more radical 
offspring, Nkrumah’s Convention Peoples Party, in the 1950s. 

The political eclipse of the UGCC did not result in Danquah’s exit from the 
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political arena. By this time he was already a national figure, and through a 
variety of political associations and alliances he sought to provide an alternative 
leadership in the struggle for independence. He was elected as the First Rural 
Member for Akim Abuakwa in the 1951 General Elections, and led the effete 
opposition in the CPP-dominated Legislative Assembly from 1951 until his 
defeat in the 1954 General Elections. i 

After 1954 he continued his opposition to Nkrumah from outside. He again 
narrowly lost in the election of 1956, and in 1960 he stood as the opposition 
candidate in the rigged presidential elections, and lost, not unexpectedly, to 
Nkrumah. He was first detained in 1961, at the time of the strike by railway 
workers, and released nine months later. This did not deter him from opposi- 
tional activities; when there was an attempt to assassinate Nkrumah in 1964, he 
was once again detained, and died in prison in February 1965. 

The second strand in Danquah’s social and political ideas may be traced to 
his exposure to Idealist philosophy. It has been noted that Danquah was a 
student of philosophy at London University by 1922; and this was a period when 
philosophy departments in Britain were strongly influenced by Philosophical 
Idealism. ‘With the exception of Cambridge’, observes M. Richter, ‘the 
Universities of England, Scotland and Wales were on the whole Idealist in their 
teaching of philosophy.’ ? There is always a problem with questions of intel- 
lectual influences, particularly when the influences are of a general kind such as 
these. A satisfactory account of the idealist influence on the young Danquah 
must consider the philosophical bias of individual teachers. Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks of University College, London, was his teacher in Kantian, Hegelian and 
Aristotelian philosophy; L. T. Hobhouse, though repelled by the Idealist trend 
in British Philosophy, taught him to appreciate the social and political ideas of 
Hegel and those of the British Idealists. Danquah himself acknowledges his 
intellectual debt to F. H. Bradley and T. H. Green, and admits to the immense 
influence on him of V. S. Solovev’s book, The fustification of the Good, an 
ethical work in the Idealist tradition. 

Nowhere is the Idealist influence more evident than in his 225-page Ph.D. 
dissertation which is a critical examination of contemporary ethical theories. 
It may be said that in this work may be seen the ideological paradigm of most of 
his works. Unless one is familiar with this early study, it is difficult to grasp 
the theoretical focus of Danquah’s works, hence it is necessary to review briefly 
the main ideas in the dissertation. Danquah seeks to show that the individual 
best realizes himself when he consciously seeks to attain the common good. 

The psychological foundations of personality, Danquah wrote, are to be 
found in three elements—always in the process of growth—that constitute 
the human mind. These are cognition, the mental element by which we know 
and apprehend; conation, normally the physical condition antecedent to a 
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bodily movement, the lowest form of which is the uneasiness one feels in the 
presence of an object of apprehension, and its function is the desire to effect 
a change in the external world. Affection or feeling is the element of pleasure or 
displeasure that accompanies action or desire, following closely on the occurrence 
of thought (or cognition) and conation. 

Development by feeling, though conscious, does not amount to consciousness 
of an end or purpose since impulsive activity lacks foresight. An individual 
always moves towards an end, and best realizes himself by achieving the ideal 
end; and the significance of a self-conscious agent’s activity is to be found in its 
ethical import. Thus, moral purpose arises and is to be understood in a teleo- 
logical sense. 'The realization of moral consciousness consists in a harmonious 
development of the affective, conative and cognitive elements of mind into the 
unity of personality. In other words, it is unity of will which is the functioning 
principle of personality. 

The development of personality, however, does not proceed independently 
of the rational element, even if formal reason by itself cannot be accepted as fully 
expressive of the meaning of good in explaining moral responsibility. An 
individual person is a moral personality which is neither feeling nor reason 
merely, but a self-conscious, self-objectifying agent whose conscious activity 
has reference to an organic system of values conceived as his ideal end and for 
him absolutely. The good conceived as personal value points to a supreme 
good which is abstract, objective and impartial (a higher order criterion which 
he calls the virtue of justice and rationality). 

This ideal universal good is connected with politics through the idea of an 
organic system of values which Danguah, following Green faithfully, called the 
‘social or common good’. For Danquah what forms the general standard of 
moral conduct may be said to be the expression of the desires of the community 
‘as embodied in laws, institutions and all associations to which any individual 
member of society may belong’. Explicitly identifying himself with Green 
he noted: 


It is the general. will so described by Green . . . that determines what is 
accepted by a particular community as its common good. It is in and 
through that, that every individual citizen becomes conscious of this station, 
and its duties and with reference to which he endeavours to perform the 
duties of his station . . 3 


The individual’s search for his good is thus an activity in harmony with the 
good of other self-conscious agents who accept a common good. Perfection or 
moral excellence is manifested in the goodness of character of such individuals. 
Danquah, then, like British Idealists such as Green, Bradley and Bosanquet, 
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regarded the state as a moral society, and saw the relationship of this society to 
the individuals who compose it as essentially a moral one. 


Social Ideas 

In Philosophical Idealism Danquah found a style of thought he regarded as 
appropriate for laying bare the social and political relations among the Akan who 
believed in group morality. His major work in this direction was The Akan 
Doctrine of God, published in 1944, though some of the ideas were foreshadowed 
in a small pamphlet published in 1938, Ancestors, Heroes and God. It is facile 
to regard these two works as motivated solely by scholarly considerations, for 
Danquah went so much beyond all the available evidence that theologians and 
sociologists of religion would find it difficult to regard his intention as purely 
empirical rather than normative. In these two works as well as in other studies, 
there are glimpses here and there of a desire on the part of Danquah to shownot 
only what Akan society was in the past but what also it ought to be. It may be 
asked at this point,then, why Danquah began with a study of religion if his aim 
was to show the principles of social organization in the Gold Coast? First, 
Danquah believed that social reality is spiritual; secondly, he postulated that 
in any society what a people take to be their chief good (religion) determines 
their culture, habits and forms of government, hence: 


In the end we will find that the quest of God in Akanland is a quest of their 
culture, their politics, their economics and the spirit of their art and life...’ 4 


Thirdly, he felt that Africans had embraced Christianity, and if it was not to 
remain the foreign veneer it was in his days in the lives of the peoples, then its 
true nature must be set forth ‘and related to something rooted in the national 
inheritance of the Akan-Ashanti people’.5 The African, he finally believed, 
had made an original contribution to world religion, and found it ‘painful... to 
encounter learned men and civilized anthropologists who refuse to believe that 
the non-European, non-Moslem or non~Aryan, or, lately, non-Japanese races 
are capable of any originality which is not merely “primitive”,’ ® For all these 
reasons, calling on all his speculative and imaginative powers as well as using the 
tools of his philosophical training, Danquah embarked on a grand reflection on 
society and politics. ; 

For Danquah the origin of religion lies in man’s desire to identify himself 
with superior powers, objects in nature which, however hard he struggles, he 
cannot subdue. It is this which leads man to posit a God or gods—which he 
defined as the ‘ideal of the chief Good’. The attributes people give to God are 
dependent on the people’s objects of the ethical good; and each conception of 
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God has its peculiar system of ethics, philosophy, politics and national spirit. 
The Akan, Danquah maintained against all the evidence before him, are as 
monotheistic as the West. 

The Akan, believe in a God they regard as the Great Ancestor, the true high 
God, a man-like ancestor of the first man. He is the Creator who has always 
existed, and will always exist; the centre of experience as well as Experience 
Himself (in the sense in which Bradley used the term), This God is the chief 
good of any Akan community, and Akan elders and leaders who model themselves 
on him become ancestors who are in line of the Great Ancestor (God). The 
elder (or ‘alderman’), or head of family, opanyin, is the nearest of such living 
ancestors, and is called Nana, as God himself the first ancestor is called Nana 
(or Grandfather). The chief of the tribe, race or nation is also called Nana 
as he is in the footsteps of the Great Ancestor the father of all men of one blood. 

The continuance of that blood in the continuance of the community is the 
greatest single factor of existence, and the purpose of the community is that 
the value of life should be continuously kept abreast of the dignity of the 
ancestor, Anything short of that ideal, Danquah asserted, is a contradiction 
of what man of the ancestral blood should be inspired by. 

Apprehension of the Great Ancestor is a definite community act. God is 
revealed to us as a series: He is called Onyame or Nyame (God the Shining One); 
as he grows to be worshipped and to be intimately known, He is called Nyakopon 
or Onyakopon, (the Greater Shining One). He is further seen as the creator par 
excellence, the greater beginner, the Odomankoma or infinitely manifold God. 
Onyame corresponds to the basic idea of deity as commonly understood in 
Christian theology, and Onyakopon is more appropriately understood as Supreme 
Being or Supreme Deity in the sense of a personal religious God; and Odoman- 
koma corresponds to a Godhead in the sense of an interminable or infinite being. 
Thus Danquah made it appear as if the various aspects of God can be put in a 
rank order in terms of importance or power. But he stated categorically that 
none is a greater religious reality, for the essential thing in this experience of God 
is the ‘totality of the series that makes the event, and that without the series 
there could not have been the... reality. The series is what makes the story’.” 

The three constitute the transcendental coordinates of reality; and corres- 
ponding to these are individual postulates (concerned with man’s life processes) 
and social postulates (concerned with the moral aspects of life). 

Connecting the individual and social postulates on the one hand and the 
transcendental on the other is the chief or mana, the ideal father and ancestor 
whose main social function is to bring man to God and God to man. Danquah’s 
views on chiefs are not self-contained, and unless one stresses the religious 
significance he attached to chiefs in his religious works any examination of his 
ideas on chieftainship is likely to be unbalanced. A word on the nature of the. 
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Akan Nana is therefore essential since the concept is of key importance in 
Danquah’s thought. 

The Akan Nana, in Danquah’s theory, is not a revealed Messiah who seeks 
to transcend human nature, but an ordinary person who is of this world, but 
at the same time an exemplar of the good life; one fit to be called God’s anointed, 
living an honourable moral life. He is discovered by a family, clan, tribe, 
community or state, The nearest parallel in Western political thought would 
not be the saint of Christians but the good man of the Greeks. The Nana, 
in other words, shares in the life of the community, and it is his patriotic devotion 
to a personal ideal of dignity that sustains the common good. By participating 
in community life, he makes it possible for the ideal person to be held before 
the community, thus paving the way for the supremely good man to emerge 
setting forth new values for further expansion. In an Akan community the 
ideal is to find moral peace, an aim which is adaptable to the end of making 
man good. 

In this teleological enterprise the Nana is the step, a chain in the continuity 
and gradations. The Nana’s position is like a passage from the ‘Hegelian idea 
of being to that of becoming, from the indeterminate to the determinate, from 
what both is and is not, to what implies a definite something or someone, a being. 
To be aware of the Nana is to be aware of Onyame. ‘Through him a greater 
approach to the moral ideal was made... .° ® To Danquah, then, the experience 
of God is closely linked up with ethics and social morality. Danquah held that 
what matters in religion and morality are the right ideals to make men live well; 
and to the Akan the example of the dignity of the oponyin or head of family who 
is to become nana is the right way to make men live well. The good is, in other 
words, always the good ofsociety—the social good. The only justification for the 
communion of society is that it should always hang together and not disintegrate. 
Though not explicitly stated, it maybe implied from these that the system of 
social relations of a society entail moral principles. How, then, does an indivi- 
dual come to have a knowledge of the good ? 

At this point Danquah drew a distinction between how one comes to acquire 
knowledge of the good, and knowledge of the content of the good. The former 
kind of knowledge is acquired by some sort of intuition and is independent of 
experience. The latter, however, comes through experience, legislation, religion 
education and various other forms of socialization. Precisely because of this, 
everything in the Akan ethical and religious system flows from one simple 
proposition: that the family of one blood (abusua) is the ethical good. 

This way of putting the proposition points to a number of difficulties, two of 
which must detain us briefly. First, when Danquah postulated that a good 
act must be in correspondence ‘with a systematic whole, an organic adjustment 
of act to act . . . a harmonious community of action . . .’” ° (Ibid., p. 182), he 
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was fully aware that a man cannot be said to be acting morally unless he is 
conscious of ‘the freedom of (his) will and consequential responsibility for his 
own use of his freedom.’ 1° Danquah did not try to resolve the tension between 
the Akan group moralist and the disciple of Kantian philosophy. ‘Secondly, 
it is not clear on his reasoning why the ethical good is a family good. He made 
no attempt to liberate morality from individual compliance with family traditions 
and taboos. ‘The family is seen as the ‘social centre’ of the Akan system of life, 
and made it the repository of moral values. At the same time he believed that 
‘where morality is, there the individual must be . ..° 11 There is a logical gap 
which he made no attempt to bridge. 

Danquah’s use of the term ‘family’ is not entirely consistent. In the Doctrine 
he defined the family.as people related by the fact of blood or direct ancestry, 
but in Obligation In Akan Society the family is that to which one’s father belongs 
and is the head, the ntoro and not the abusua. It is the latter family which gives 
the individual his sense of moral and social obligation. The family in this 
sense is not seen as the primary unit of society of anthropology, rather it must 
be seen as transitory. Its natural unity is integrated into a plurality of families, 
each of which conducts itself, in principle, as a self-subsistent concrete person. 
The nexus which links members of one family to the other and to the wider 
community is the existence of ntoros in the whole of Akan society as well as in 
other tribes and communities. A group is forever expanding into a com- 
munity which is a collection of moral beings. 

How does moral and social obligation arise? Danquah found the answer 
partly in social rank and immemorial custom, but mainly in the standards and 
taboos imposed by the ntoro family. The ntoro imposes a discipline, the 
discipline of the ‘patriarch of the house’ to which one belongs and it is that 
which sets the standards for all in the family. The question which arises is: 
should one’s moral and social obligations be limited to members of one’s family ? 
Or what is our obligation to members of other groups? On these questions 
Danquah had clear answers worth quoting in full: 


. . at first, we shall begin to behave as human beings only towards the 
menibers of our own family. Then as we grow older and get outside the 
town, we begin to see that (the) ntoro to which our father belongs is also the 
ntoro of other persons in the community. Later we discover that not only 
in our town, but throughout the entire length and breadth of Akaniand there 
are groups of families bearing the same ntoro . . . and our natural reaction 
towards these of our own immediate family . . . what is more important 
cutting right across the patriarchal family is the . . . lineage relationship, 
with the effect that although a person may belong to a different patriarchal 
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‘spirit? . . . we may discover that he is actually of the same lineage... . 

We arrive at this happy result: Anyone who is Akan, is in fact, our own 

cousin, or our own brother, for the tradition is that the . . . great familities 

did belong originally to the great mother... .12 

The Akan then constitute a nation as well as a brotherhood. And if this 
is true, then, the Akan should accept one moral standard. Danquah went 
beyond this to say that this moral standard should have the rank of universal 
validity. The basis of this universalism is the fact of our common fatherhood. 
The Akan should therefore behave morally otwards ‘the tribe next door, the 
nation across the desert, the powers across the seas’, because, 


the Akan philosophy is that the ‘obligation’ that a man owes in society is 
commanded or imposed by the fact of a common fatherhood. If all mankind 
were made by the Unknown God, God the Father, of one blood, then all men 
are all brothers, . . . and this extends the Akan idea of obligation towards all 
mankind ...the coming of Christianity to the Akan was simply a confirmation 
of the original philosophy which he had fashioned for himself. The white 
man’s Unknown God is the Akan’s God, the Father.“ 


Danquah displayed no awareness of the distinction between state and society, 
and, like pre~Hegelian social and political theorists, was not troubled by any 
notion of territorial sovereignty. Like Aristotle he drew a distinction between 
what is private and what is social/political/religious. But unlike Aristotle he 
believed in the theocratic unity of all mankind. In his universal community 
morality is undifferentiated from religion apd politics. 


Political Theory 

Danquah lived longer under imperial rule than under the government of an 
independent Ghanaian state. One would naturally expect such a restless and 
reflective mind to have ideas on imperialism. ‘The views of Danquah on 
imperialism are best examined by answering a basic question: What did Danquah 
perceive to be the full consequences of the impact of colonialism on the colonized ? 
As a starting point in answering this question it may be stated that Danquah’s 
basic position on questions such as these was broadly an historical one; it was 
neither socio-psychological (Fanon) nor economic (Marx, etc.). Like Hegel he 
saw the need to accept historical reality as embodying reason; that the rationale 
of historical evolution is progress towards higher ideals such as greater freedom 
of man and moral progress. 

To Danquah mankind has been moving from progress to progress in history. 
Certain ‘nations’ and peoples, at certain historical stages, represent higher levels 
of progress and civilization. If a ‘nation’ is to survive and make a creative 
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contribution appropriate to its native genius it must understand and assimilate 
the useful elements in a culture that represents the latest and highest stage in 
man’s historical development. Hence the passionate appeal he made to the 
youth of the Gold Coast in 1928 in a pamphlet, An Epistle To The Educated 
Youngmen of Akim Abuakwa: 


... to maintain unimpaired the desire to rise from progress to progress and to 
seek means for bringing about these conditions of life which, without leading 
us to sacrifice our national pride and unity, will on the other hand lead us to 
embrace the higher culture. In all this there is nothing that necessarily 
compels us to permit theshackles of an outworn civilization to prevent us from 
seeing the light ahead of us . . . (p. 2). 


It was this conviction which led him to condemn the prevalent belief in 
charms, talismans and amulets in the Gold Coast as ‘useless ... pernicious an 
evil.’ He believed that reliance on ‘such powers of lower beings’ was selfish, 
unlikely to promote the common good, and definitely weakened our ability to 
engage in the endless adventure of the human mind. Here is a powerful 
declaration of faith in rationality and the scientific method. 

The products of the scientific mind, Danquah believed, followed in the wake 
of imperial rule; some of these he saw as the ‘new education’ and the ‘new 
economy.’ These were historical developments he certainly welcomed as 
likely to raise Africans to a consciousness of their ability to contribute more 
creatively to a common civilization. The fact of other races living in Africa 
may also lead to a fruitful and creative clash of a ‘narrower compass’ of existence 
with a wider one. For Danquah it was neither easy to determine on a priori 
grounds as to whether the outcome of this clash will ‘make for good (or) evil’; 
nor state conclusively on historical grounds that the invasion of ‘lower’ cultures 
by ‘higher’ cultures is valuable or destructive. However, he believed that, given 
the American example, the balance of the evidence is on the side of those who 
believe that the admixture of ‘races’ results in ‘far greater ideals, far higher 
orders ... some progress . . . and the hope for the attainment of the whole... 
an evolutional certainty, the destiny of man.’ 14 

Given the thrust of his numerous criticisms of imperial rule, Danquah implied 
clearly that, even though actuality must be accepted as rational in a given set of 
historic circumstances, one must not therefore acquiesce in whatever exists and 
set it up asa moral norm. He criticised colonial rule and sought to reform itto 
accord with his conception of the ideal end of man. In doing so he was careful 
not to glorify the African past by painting a roseate picture of it as latter day 
African nationalists were wont todo. He displayed no belief in golden ages in 
either Africa or in other parts of the world: 


14. Doctrine, p. 103. 
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‘Recall, for a moment, the prevalent belief in ‘Gold Ages’ of several races and 
nations. The general characteristics of golden ages are that the nation or 
people attained to the highest in moral, intellectual and artistic endeavour 
in some time past. Looked at closer, it has often turned out to be the truth 
that the attainments of the subsequent non-golden age really stood far 
superior to those of the so-called golden . . . to come to the Gold Coast 
country, the golden age of Osei Tutu in Ashanti, of Ofori Panyin in Abuakwa, 
of Asebu in Fantiland, of Manche Tackie in the Ga State, of Akonno in the 
ancient Akwamu State, who would exchange life of today for any of those 
gilded ages . . . were those who lived in those ages called upon to cope with the 
difficulties, complications, disciplines and expanded organizations by which 
the modern man is faced, . . . Okomfo Anokye’s magical control of the Ashanti 
Kingdom might be quite inadequate to cope with the demands of a British 
Chief Commissioner of Ashanti acting through cohorts of police and regi- 
mental soldiers... .’ 15 


True, Danquah did not paint a romantic picture of the African past but he 
believed, however, that there is a spiritual dimension to historical evolution. 
The genius of a people and its ‘purpose’ in world historical development may be 
seen in what he called its ‘national inheritance.” A people can make a creative 
contribution to world culture only if it acts in accordance with this ‘spirit.’ 
It is through education that a nation can discover ‘the purpose or design of the 
particular community in its place in human races.’ He identified this ‘design’ 
in Africa as consisting in what Africa was intended to teach the world, though 
kept so late out of the general run of things. This late appearance in history, 
however, Danquah thought, should not be accounted as a factor against the 
liberty and capacity of Africans ‘to fulfill their purpose in that world.’ 16 

This distinctive contribution to world culture will not be made, as Senghor 
believes, through tribal dances, drumming, and music. In Danquah’s view 
the distinctive ‘national inheritance’ of the Gold Coast people is their system 
of rule by elected monarchs, an achievement which has for centuries given 
them stability. Since chieftainship is an aspect of African religious experience, 
Danquah maintained that true religion may yet be discovered in Africa: ‘. . . that 
the true meaning of life, and the place of God in that life, may obtain its best 
definition if Africa is given the freedom and independence to make her own 
contribution to the culture and thought of the race.’ 17 Political independence 
and cultural creativity are thus closely linked in his thought. 

In a memorandum prepared on behalf of the Gold Coast Youth Conference 
and submitted to the Elliot Commission on Higher Education in British West 


15. Doctrine, p. 99. 
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Africa in January 1944, Danquah best expressed the deleterious impact of 
colonialism on the culture and creative ability of the colonized. The balance 
of the argument in the memorandum deals with colonial education and educa- 
tional processes, but the political inadequacies of the colonial system in West 
Africa are always related to the broader questions of social relationships and 
cultural consciousness. Like Blyden before him, he consistently maintained 
that though the European contact was working to make Africa materially 
progressive, simultaneously the colonial impact generated forces which were 
working to turn Africa into a shoddy cultural replica of Europe. 

To control this dialectical process in the right direction Africans needed to be 
in control of their own affairs, politically and culturally. He put the view 
pointedly in the memorandum: 


It may be that the very condition of a subject people under a declared trust 
and kindly protection compels an artificial detachment from the national ethos 
so as to seek union with a foreign sort of milieu, the ready-made grandeur... 
of a perfected civilization from abroad from which all can easily imbibe or 
may even drink deep. Thrown out of gear for a dependence upon their own 
resourcefulness, such infantile wards tend naturally to select the soft cushions 
in life’s sitting room, and thus pampered and spoiled, they grow into helpless 
creatures without the courage to venture forth except under the beneficient 
umbrella of a chaperon . . . our view is that the commission should make it its 
chief aim . . . to end the Crown Colony system which compels a people to seek 
after glories and grandeurs which can never be their own and which therefore 
denationalise and deroot (sic) them from their appropriate milieu, however 
humble... . 18 


The immense changes which followed in the wake of World War II led to 
a rethinking of the international status of African colonies, changes which made 
it possible for African nationalist to believe that independence—to borrow 
A. Cohen’s phrase—was possible ‘on the horizon of time.’ 
_ Nationalists like Danquah began to put forward concrete proposals regarding 

future structures and institutions of self-government. The role of chiefs began 
to occupy a central place in his numerous suggestions, and the proposals he put 
forward to be properly appreciated must not be torn out of the context of his 
more theoretical and justificatory arguments. The chiefs became less free agents 
after the passing of the Native Authority Ordinance of 1944. Danquah in the 
post-1945 period began to see the chiefs as ‘belittled governors’, and conse- 
quently began a quest to find them a dignified place in an independent Ghana. 

For Danquah, the nation-state, or what he would call the ‘native state or 
authority’, meaning by this a political grouping with the chief or nana as the 
political sovereign, is the only political reality that there is, in Ghana as well as in 
18. Memo,"pp. 6-7. 
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Africa. In an article in the Gold Coast Observer of 16 January 1948, he argued 
for a federation of such independent states. Each paramount chief and his 
state would constitute independent creative authority in each ‘locality or state’. 
Then they would all, in turn, constitute a federation of Gold Coast states to be 
run by a democratically elected government of non-chiefs. The chiefs, as the 
‘ineffable archetype expression of their God on earth,’?° should constitute 
themselves into a Second Chamber. 

Unless this was done, he warned his opponents in 1950, a great confusion in 
‘our tradition, our hopes for the future and the stability of our institutions’ will 
ensue. The strong Burkean peroration on which he ended rings familiar: 


. . . The chiefs represent the voice and power of the past and they signal 
the hope and strength of the future. It is through and by means of chieftaincy 
that this Gold Coast is to make a contribution to the culture of the world, 
for all our original forms of culture are centered around the chiefs... .2° 


If Danquah believed that in chieftainship there were principles on which 
a modern state could be built, he nevertheless saw the equal relevance of 
‘modern’ constitutional and democratic principles. He firmly believed in law 
as the triumph of reason over passion and arbitrariness. Throughout his active 
political life in independent Ghana, then, he wished, above all else, to see the 
powers of government and the rights of citizens rigidly defined in a written 
constitution. For him individual liberties must be guaranteed and protected by 
the constitution and the courts if the individual citizen was to make the most 
of his own innate powers and abilities admitted to be worth making by the moral 
consensus of the community. 

In Liberty of The Subject, Danquah gave the impression that rights are 
a matter of morality and positive law. In the former conception he thought 
that the most important aspect of any power seen tobe a right isits relation to the 
common good, The scope and extent of such liberties are conditioned by the 
greater needs and demands of society. In putting forward this view Danquah 
was not so much developing new arguments as illustrating the practical applica- 
tion of the main conceptions of his ethics. Also this conception of liberty 
enabled him, during the colonial days, to press the larger claims and demands of 
Africans against the colonial authorities in terms they found difficult to reject; 
such as, ‘for example, during the cocoa hold-up of 1937-38. In the post- 
independence era his writings began to reflect an individualist, negative concep- 
tion of liberty, the idea that the laws should clearly define the area in which an 
individual can consider himself a free agent. How can this change in emphasis 
be explained? After independence Nkrumah and his CPP began to behave in a 
manner which suggested that they embodied the general will of all Ghanaians. 


19, Debates, 1950, p. 2. 
20. Ibid., p. 23. 
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This awakened Danquah to the dangers inherent in the more positive collectivist 
conception of freedom. To combat this view, Danquah began to put the 
emphasis on the more liberal, negative and individualistic conception of liberty— 
the deitmotif of his prison petitions to the Nkrumah government. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude from this that in his mature years 
the organic-Idealist model of society and politics was no more the basis of 
Danquah’s political perceptions. His later emphasis on individual rights is 
not, in other words, a reflection of an evolution of his social thought in the 
direction of Benthamite individualism. Until his death Danquah saw ‘wholes, 
estates of the realm’, and not individuals as the basis of politics: 


All my life I have been engaged in bringing scattered wholes together, not 
just the elements of a class or atoms at war, but ‘wholes’, the coordinated 
aggregations which constitute organized society.... The atomic individual 
as an independent force did not chiefly interest me but the organized whole. 
My ‘element’ is not the atom of Leucipus, but the earth, water, fire and air of 
Empedocles, or the more modern conception of the solid, the liquid and the 
gaseous. These higher wholes interest me, not for breaking them up, but 
to bring them together into even greater and greater syntheses. The solidity 
of the established Government, the liquiferous nature of chieftaincy, and the 
gaseous indeterminateness of the masses could not be resolved into a unit 
unless coordinated and brought together under a common policy and under- 
standing,» 


Conclusion 

Danquah’s political activities spanned distinct phases in the political develop- 
ment of Ghana: the period of proto-nationalist agitation, that of mass nationalism 
and the post-independence era. Belonging as he did to three generations of 
political experience it is remarkable that he consistently retained a corpus of 
ideas throughout this long period. 

It was a body of ideas which was compounded of a quasi-Hegelian philosophy 
of history, British Philosophical Idealism and a Burkean reverence for ‘the 
national inheritance’: that historical reality embodies reason; and that this 
reality is open to human knowledge; and that the structure of whatever exists is 
ultimately rational; that in Akan social and political institutions one may discover 
principles on which a modern, secular state can be constructed;'and that 
individual liberties could be attained if freedom is conceived as consisting in the 
right of every individual to make the most of those powers seen to be worth 
realizing by the moral judgement of the whole community. The ideas are no 
doubt eclectic, but a way towards understanding them is found if we realize that 
they acquire some kind of internal coherence from two main threads which run 
through them: respect for traditional institutions and an Idealist ethical theory. 


21. Akyeampong, pp. 78-9. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS CHANGE IN AFRICA* 


RICHARD GRAY 


TWELVE YEARS AGO, in a survey of writing on African Christian history, the 
greatest emphasis was laid on those studies which were then beginning to reveal 
the extent of the contribution of African pioneers to the development of the 
Christian churches in Africa. Already it was apparent that the significance of 
African leadership was by no means confined to the Independent or Separatist 
churches, although the relatively untrammelled exercise of African initiative 
was obviously one of the most notable and attractive aspects of these move- 
ments. Already we were beginning to recognize that right from the start of 
the modern history of Christian missions in West Africa, from the earliest days 
in the settlements at Freetown, the role of African ministers and evangelists 
and of African Christian traders, teachers and craftsmen had been of crucial 
importance in the development of the mission-connected churches in West 
Africa. And already one wondered whether a similar reorientation, away 
from an emphasis on the policies and activities of the European missionaries, 
would not likewise transform our understanding of church history in East and 
Central Africa.t 

This interest in the early 1960s in the initiative of outstanding African Chris- 
tians was doubtless to some extent a reflection of the concerns of secular 
historians at that period. The academic study of African history was then just 
emerging from its infancy. Scholars still had to assert and demonstrate that 
an adequate understanding of Africa demanded a thorough analysis of African 
enterprise. The history of Africa was not merely the history of its invaders: 
the end of colonial rule was helping to place European activities in a new and 
far more modest perspective. 

In the last ten years this preoccupation of scholars with African initiatives 
has widened and deepened almost beyond recognition. Now we are no longer 
primarily concerned with the efforts and achievements of a handful of pioneers. 
The leadership and creativity of dedicated African Christians still elicits respect 
and recognition; but the rediscovery of their contribution now assumes an 
added significance, for it is seen as merely one facet of the response to Christianity 
on the part of African societies as a whole. The focus is shifting from the work 
and careers of prominent individual Africans, important and significant though 
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they still remain, to attempt to assess the developing demands, the new horizons 
and the changing cosmologies of African societies as a whole. Like many of 
our secular colleagues, we have, if you like, become less interested in the more 
superficial problems of political imperialism, the end of alien rule, the nature 
of and shifts in groups who nominally command. We have become more 
concerned with the issues which exist beneath the leadership superstructure, 
with economic or, in our case, cultural imperialism. As we turn our attention 
from questions of leadership in the churches we become increasingly engaged 
in attempting to identify and interpret the evolving encounter between Christi- 
anity and the values, concerns and practices of African religious traditions. 
We begin to see African Christian initiative not merely in the propagation, 
expansion and explanation of an alien religion in black Africa but also in the 
context of a global transformation of a purely Western, parochial understanding 
of Christianity itself. 

These dimensions of African Christian initiative constitute Africa’s most 
radical contribution to the main theme of this conference, for they challenge 
the whole self-understanding of the churches in the West. Our concern is 
not merely that the churches in Africa are involved in a situation of social 
change even more turbulent than that which has faced and is facing the churches 
in the West. It is not merely that the recent Christian experience in Africa 
provides a whole range of comparable developments which participate in and 
can therefore elucidate the challenges and opportunities which confront churches 
elsewhere. Rather, it is that the most fundamental social and institutional 
change to have overtaken all churches wherever they may be is simply that 
during this century the centre of Christianity has been moving away from 
the West.? The crucial points of expansion, vigour and innovation are no 
longer in Europe or North America: so that, perhaps even before the end of 
the century, the concerns which have recently preoccupied Western churches 
may in some respects appear to have been incredibly evanescent and peripheral; 
while the problems facing Christianity in cultural settings utterly different 
from those of the West, far from being merely marginal curiosities, awakening 
echoes of a past long distant in Europe, will have become again of central 
importance to the Faith and to its development. 

We will therefore return shortly to those studies which are so dramatically 
enlarging our understanding of the extent and implications of African Christian 
initiatives. But, in the setting of this conference, we should also recall briefly 
some ways in which the study of African church history relates also to those 
issues which already form a central concern to students of Western church 
history. Here again Africa is not a mere exotic appendage; it has had an integral 
share in developments of global significance and the churches in Africa have 
joined their distinctive voices to the Christian reaction to these events. African 


2. cf A. F. Walls, ‘Towards Understanding Africa’s Place in Christian History’, in 
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Christians have vivid experiences of industrialization and racism, of protest 
and nationalism, of the liberation of women and of the debate with revolutionary 
socialism and secularism. And foreign missionaries in Africa have, of course, 
inevitably shared in the problems facing their churches in the home base and 
have therefore exported, sometimes perhaps rather artificially, these interests 
overseas. 

The missionaries’ involvement in secular activities in colonial and independent 
Africa has closely reflected church-state relations in Europe. The Kulturkampf, 
the Loi de la Separation, the Risorgimento and the Lateran treaties all meant 
that Catholic missionaries from Germany, France, Belgium and Italy approached 
the colonial state from a profoundly different standpoint from that of Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian missionaries. In Britain the missionary societies 
and their supporters were at the heart of the humanitarian movement, attentive 
critics of the more obvious colonial abuses. Occasionally they produced not 
merely a critic but a constructive statesman like J. H. Oldham, even if, as we 
have been reminded, his vision was severely limited by the prevalent paternalist 
assumptions.2 Untrammelled by a colonial nexus with Africa, missionaries in 
the United States and Scandinavia could contribute even more freely and some- 
times more effectively* to the maintenance of an international humanitarian 
tradition. Although we need a full and careful assessment of this factor, it is 
-already evident that officials and government ministers were acutely conscious 
that missionaries formed an integral, and influential part of any public debate 
on Africa,® and it would seem that the contemporary stance towards Southern 
Africa of the World Council of Churches and the Scandinavian governments, 
and perhaps even of the United States and Britain, can in part be traced back 
to this tradition. It may well be that tHe role of these missions in shaping 
international attitudes to Africa will emerge as being of much greater significance 
than their direct political influence in Africa itself. 

The contrast with continental Catholicism, and France in particular, could 
hardly be greater. Numerically, the French contribution to African missions 
in the latter nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was immense. In North 
Africa, Lavigerie, and in Equatorial Africa, Augouard notably assisted the 
expansion of French colonial rule, but the divide between church and state in 
the Third Republic would seem to have inhibited any intimate missionary 
influence on official colonial policy. It appears to have prohibited even the 
existence of an humanitarian lobby which could mobilize both free thinkers and 
ecclesiastics. The debate on philosophical principles precluded any effective 
discussion of practical morality. Reluctantly the state tolerated the continued 
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existence of the missionary orders, and for the missionaries the state in the 
colonies as in the metropole remained primarily an antagonist, a rival against 
which one had continually to be on guard, wresting from it whatever slender 
advantages one could as a meagre return for services rendered, or so at least it 
would seem to an outside observer with no specialist knowledge against which to 
check this impression. Perhaps it is indicative of the inattention paid to the 
missionary factor in France that the only entries under ‘missionaries’ in the 
index of Henri Brunschwig’s French Colonialism 1871-1941 (English translation, 
London, 1964) refer to British Protestant missionaries. Certainly there would 
seem to be room for a thorough assessment of the relationship between missions 
and State in France and in the French empire, and an examination of Augouard’s 
career might well provide an admirable starting point.® 

The consequences for independent Africa of these very different missionary 
attitudes to the colonial state have yet to be fully investigated. The legacy is 
perhaps most evident in the case of Zaire. As in France, church-state relations, 
particularly over the control of education, dominated Belgian politics in the 
early twentieth century, but in Belgium the Catholic Party was far more powerful 
and it continued to participate in every government throughout the inter-war 
period, being particularly influential in the ministry of colonies.” ` In the Congo, ` 
therefore, the colonial state was seen by Belgian missionaries not merely as a 
source of financial assistance for educational and other work but also as an ally 
against the forces of European anti-clericalism: a dimension of political ideology 
was here introduced which was absent in the more pragmatic arrangements 
entered into elsewhere between missions and colonial governments. As with 
the French, the preoccupations and divisions of the European scene had been 
exported to Africa, but in this case* with diametrically opposite results. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that resentment against this alliance formed an 
important strand in the nationalist protest of black evolués, nor that Zaire has 
witnessed the most dramatic conflict, at least in the classic terms of institutional 
leadership, between church and state in independent Africa. Yet, though much 
of the polemic of both sides has continued to make use of the formulas fashioned 
earlier in Europe, the actual course of the dispute, the alternation of challenge 
and’ reconciliation, has demonstrated, particularly since the Africanization of 
the episcopate, a peculiarly African rhythm rather than a pattern suggested by 
European logic. ® 

Even in Zaire, therefore, it would be wrong to emphasize unduly the longterm 
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consequences of attitudes to the state which had at least part of their origins 
in purely European preoccupations. Certainly in much of independent 
Africa the relationships between church leaders and heads of state have been 
determined by a cautious assessment of contemporary African realities. In 
most cases neither party can with impunity seriously challenge the other. Few 
political, or even military, regimes command such formidable resources of 
power as to enable them to ride roughshod for long over individuals and insti- 
tutions which can still contribute so much to national development. Few 
African church leaders in a crisis can appeal confidently to a nationwide con- 
science of common Christian values, and they have only just begun the task 
of forging new international links which could transform their original depen- 
dence on the missionary societies and the sending churches. Besides these 
negative considerations, most African leaders of church and state recognize 
that they share many positive objectives in the process of modernization. 
The basis for cooperation rather than conflict between church and state is 
therefore strong in much of independent Africa. Faced with the immense 
problems of maintaining peace and establishing justice, only a madman would 
wish it to be otherwise. 

Yet one should not ignore the tensions that exist, both manifest and latent. 
The most persistent problems, both in colonial and independent Africa, have 
centred. on the control of education. In British Africa, the massive cooperation 
between missions and the colonial regimes, formalized in the formation in 1923 
of the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, was from early days 
not without its critics. It was not merely humanists like Julian Huxley who 
challenged both the right of the missions to a virtual monopoly of education 
and also their competence to create and impart a satisfactory syllabus. 
Similar doubts and resentments were voiced by many Africans, both pagan and 
Christian. There were critics also from within the missions themselves. 
Their dilemma is clearly seen in the case of the Catholics. It was perhaps 
not surprising that Pius XI, confronted in Europe with the secular totalitarian 
demands of the state, should welcome the openings for missions in British 
Africa and place the whole weight of the Vatican behind a policy which swung 
the Catholic missions into an often costly attempt to comply with official edu- 
cational requirements. Accustomed to regard their schools as mere adjuncts 
to evangelism, many venerable Catholic missionaries questioned the wisdom 
of diverting their slender resources to meet the new secular demands of edu- 
cation, Their objections were silenced in obedience to the Apostolic Delegate, 
though a similar emphasis on evangelism often delayed Fundamentalist Protes- 
tant missions from cooperating with the colonial governments. Significantly, 
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however, the most persistent sceptics on the Catholic side were French mission- 
aries, profoundly suspicious of assisting any interference by the state in the 
affairs of the church. Spurning the grant in aid, they would have preferred 
to retain complete control of their schools even if this meant being excluded 
from any influence in the main stream of education. And as independence 
approached, as African politicians began to assert the demand for a national 
system of education wholly under government control, some Catholics recalled 
the other face of Pius XI, turned, not towards the welcome cooperation with 
the state, but against totalitarian demands. In the 1950s the Irish hierarchy in 
Nigeria recalled this aspect of the truths enshrined in the encyclical Divini 
Illius Magistri of December 1929. In Africa, as in Europe, the debate on 
the rights of church, state and the family in education continues to challenge 
the Christian conscience. No church can lightly disregard the links between 
education and religious development. The nationalization of schools may 
well result in a growth of secularization, though in most states in independent 
Africa governments and churches have found it possible to accept pragmatic 
compromises, and the churches have increasingly become involved in other 
forms of community development and service. 

In the long term, however, the relationships between church, state and 
society in independent Africa will be determined not so much by any adjust- 
ments or arrangements arrived at by the leaders in church and state but by the 
policies of this ruling elite towards the basic human needs of the underprivileged. 
Here the identification between Christianity and Western education could prove 
to be a damaging legacy. Comfortably entrenched in positions of influence and 
relative affluence, well-educated Christians could easily feel estranged from 
the major problems and preoccup&tions of their societies. Fortunately, this 
identification has never been total. Even in those areas where in the minds of 
most people to be a Christian is equivalent to having successfully passed through 
Standard IV, the churches have always embraced a more motley assembly of 
believers and the Gospel has penetrated beyond the confines of the classroom. 
Above all, it has often attracted a massive response from African women, and, 
confronted with male chauvinism and privilege, the links of female solidarity 
may bridge the divide of class and education. Is it indeed too.romantic to 
hope that the voices of African women in alerting the conscience of the churches 
to the evils of sexual discrimination will also help to expose those other forms 
of privilege which can oppress rather than enrich society ?1* Besides this inbuilt 
concern over the position of women, the churches’ increasing involvement in 


13. K. Ward, ‘The development of Protestant Christianity in Kenya, 1910-49’, PhD 
thesis, University of Cambridge, 1976. For the CMS in Rwanda, see I. Linden, Church 
and Revolution in Rwanda (Manchester University Press), 1977, p. 209. 

14. C. M. Cooke, ‘The Roman Catholic Mission in Calabar, 1903-1960’, PhD thesis, 
University of London, 1977. 

15. Ibid. > 

16. On the role of women in the churches, see contributions by M. L. Swantz and 
F. C. Steady in E. Fasholé-Luke et al. (eds.), Christianity in Independent Africa (Rex 
Collings, forthcoming). 
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the consequences of industrialization and in the problems of shanty towns, 
rural poverty and the unemployed could well bring them to question some of 
the basic assumptions concerning nation-building in independent Africa, and it 
could lead them to develop a relevant theology of liberation.1” 

These latent tensions confronting church-state relations in Africa today lead 
us directly back to that recent recognition by scholars of the wider and deeper 
dimensions of African initiatives in contemporary Christian history. Just as 
African Christian leaders are being challenged to react to the plight and prob- 
lems of the underprivileged majority, so are scholars summoned to reassess the 
concerns and cosmologies of the masses. The greatest single step in this reassess- 
ment has been the realization that African religions are not closed, static systems, 
impervious to change. With their eclectic insistence on practical results, 
African religions have been flexible, open to innovation and thoroughly capable 
of assimilating new concepts. In the absence of literacy, this process of religious 
change was often, almost imperceptible and unrecorded, but the investigations 
carried out over the last fifteen years have firmly established this characteristic 
of many African religious traditions.’ The implications of this for the study 
of Christianity in Africa are very considerable.1® If the possibility of change 
within both the African traditions and Christianity in Africa is taken seriously, 
then attention is naturally focussed on the process of interaction between these 
religions and the directions of change within both religious systems. 

One of the most sophisticated and influential attempts to examine some of 
these implications has been that of Professor Horton.?° Placing almost the 
whole of his emphasis on the potential of change within African religions, 
Horton has argued that what had seemed to be perhaps the most dramatic 
element in African conversion to Christianity—the replacement of the old spirits 
and gods by the belief in the High God—should now be seen primarily as a 
logical response of traditional religion to the expansion of scale, to the transfor- 
mation of the narrow, local viewpoints of small communities by the wider 
horizons brought to Africa by the revolution in communications. Indeed, in 
Horton’s scheme, the world religions of Christianity and Islam are very nearly 
reduced ‘to the role of catalysts—i.e. stimulators and accelerators of changes 
which were “in the air” anyway’. This is not the occasion to question the 
strengths of Horton’s particular argument concerning the place of the High 
God vis-a-vis the local spirits,?* but a historian, whether or not he belongs to 
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what Horton terms ‘the devout opposition’,?* is, I think, likely to suspect any. 
thesis that claims to provide ‘an overall causal explanation’*+ of a phenomenon 
as complex as conversion in Africa. We are deeply indebted to Horton for his 
decisive demonstration of the need to investigate the dynamics of religious 
change in Africa, but his approach would seem to overlook the possibility that 
the world religions may have introduced completely new concepts to the African 
religious repertory. By querying one of his initial assumptions and by concen- 
trating on one or two of his more questionable assertions, we would seek to 
direct attention to some rather neglected aspects of the debate on the still 
developing process of Christianization in Africa. Is it, for instance, correct 
to assume that increased attention to the High God is the most notable feature 
of African responses to Christianity ? 

One of the most obvious aspects of African encounters with Christianity has 
involved beliefs concerning life after death. Professor Mbiti’s study*® is justly: 
well known but it is surprising how few other scholars have followed his lead,?® 
and that the relevance of eschatology to the debate on conversion has so far 
been overlooked. Yet, even the most superficial survey of missionary literature 
will produce illustrations of the impact of Christian eschatology on African 
cosmologies and on the imagination of African individuals. 

Some anthropologists have emphasized the fear and horror which death held 
for some African peoples: 

Nuer avoid as far as possible speaking of death and when they have to 
do so they speak about it in such a way as to leave no doubt that they regard 
it as the most dreadful of all dreadful things. This horror of death fits in 
with their almost total lack of eschatology. Theirs is a this-worldly religion, 
a religion of abundant life and the fullness of days, and they neither pretend 
to know, nor, I think, do they care, what happens to them after death.?” 
This fear and horror, however, should be placed in perspective by the success- 

ful balance achieved by most African societies in their relationship to the 
ancestors, so that in traditional Africa death was often seen as an opportunity 
to strengthen life.”8 But whether death was viewed with horror or accepted 
triumphantly, there was a relative paucity in African cosmologies of speculations 
concerning the nature of life after death. And even where there were fairly clear 
ideas about the after life, where the village of the ancestors was seen as a highly 
desirable ‘continuation of life on earth without any of the worries, trouble or 
afflictions that mar this world’, the enjoyment by the soul of this future life 
was recognized to be extremely tenuous, dependent as it was on the periodic 
23. Horton, Africa, 1975, p. 396. 
24. Ibid. 
25. J. S. Mbiti, New Testament Eschatology in an African Background (London, 1971). 
26. A notable exception is H. Haselbarth, Die Auferstehung der Toten in Afrika 
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acts of remembrance by its descendants at ancestral shrines. The probable 
final end of man was thus to pass into the collective obscurity of forgot- 
ten spirits.?® 

The insistence of the Christian catechism on ‘the fear of hell and the beauty 
of heaven’, the two aspects most emphasized, for instance, in the Ganda cate- 
chism of 1881,°° was reinforced by the confessional, where impenitents could 
again be reminded of the pains of hell.8! It was reiterated in much early 
missionary preaching, and was proclaimed, perhaps most cogently, by the calm 
heroic deaths of so many pioneer missionaries. All this presented an immense 
challenge to most African peoples. Often, as Mbiti argues, the Christian 
eschatological symbolism has been presented in such a way that it has been 
interpreted at a literal level inducing a psychological escape to a dream land,3? 
and the prevalence of millenarian expectations among the first generation of 
Christian converts has been widely recognized.’ 

Yet, even where African reactions have not taken millenarian forms, the 
evidence suggests that the impact of Christian eschatology has been widespread 
and profound. We are told, for instance, that among Ganda Catholics ‘prayers 
to and for the dead and the baptizing of the dying to assure them of heaven, had 
a great appeal to the converts’.34 A young Alur chief, Okelo of Panyamure, 
noted by a pioneer Verona Father as the area’s most assiduous catechumen, 
explained his motives as follows: ‘my father is dead and I do not know where 
he is now; but I, when I die, want to go to heaven’ ;35 and an early CMS mission- 
ary remarked in Buganda that ‘the idea of everlasting life appeals to them, their 
life here being so uncertain’.26 It is notoriously difficult for a historian to 
identify religious motivations, especially when he is dependent largely on the 
reports of alien observers. Yet these impressions of the importance of Christian 
eschatology are powerfully reinforced by the evidence of at least one social 
anthropologist. ‘Again and again we were told by Christians: “We do not 
fear death as the pagans do”,’ reports Monica Wilson of her experiences among 
the Nyakyusa in the 1930s. ‘The supreme attraction, mentioned again and 
again as the reason for conversion, is: ““There is life” (ubumi bulipo), and it is 
life in a world to come rather than “more abundant life” here and now that 
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is spoken of’.5? The later theological emphasis on realized eschatology had 
not apparently influenced these early converts. The appeal and impact of 
early missionary teaching rested, therefore, not merely on the changes and 
chances of this mortal life but on the fact that it involved a cosmological revolu- 
tion. Suddenly the hereafter was no longer a faint reflection of this world, 
no longer was it primarily concerned with the community’s survival, no longer 
would it slip imperceptibly into the forgotten past. The Bible brought to its 
African readers the idea of history as progress,®® the concept of linear rather 
than cyclical time, and with this was linked a liberating yet frightening emphasis 
on the individual .3® 

Many other factors have, of course, heightened the emphasis on the ego,*® 
and it would be quite false to suggest that African responses to Christian escha- 
tology have been taking place in a vacuum, that they have not been accompanied 
and affected by many other social and economic factors, still less that they have 
been confined to the narrow orthodox ranks of Christian ‘converts’. But 
when examining this major transformation of ideas in Africa it is difficult to 
believe that these African responses were ‘‘in the air’? anyway’. Rather, 
it would seem that Christian eschatology was almost completely unexpected 
and that its introduction in areas unaffected by Islam posed a fundamentally 
novel, and in some ways perhaps a decisive, challenge to the cosmologies of 
many African peoples. 

In most other aspects of its encounter with African thought, Christianity 
may well have had much less of a strangely distinctive, revolutionary impact. 
Indeed, one of the most fruitful recent studies has explored the way in which 
Christianity and traditional beliefs have interacted to produce a complementary 
pattern of ideas and responses in which varied spiritual needs are currently 
satisfied.“ In assessing the nature, and even more the direction, of this inter- 
action, however, one must again pause when confronted with Horton’s assertion 
that ‘just what is accepted and what rejected will be largely determined by the 
structure of the “basic”? cosmology, and by the limits which this structure 
imposes on the cosmology’s potential for social change’. Let me illustrate 
my disagreement with such an interpretation by referring to some recent data 
concerning Christian influences on African approaches to the problem of 
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witchcraft. At first the Christian message of salvation was often interpreted in 
terms almost exclusively determined by traditional concepts, and a proclama- 
tion of the Gospel was sometimes taken literally to provide an infallible cure 
for witchcraft.44 Thus Tomo Nyirenda, a finder and killer of witches, could 
appear to the Lala as ‘before all else the bearer of Christianity ...a Mission 
like any other’.*® If, however, we look at the response not of the first genera- 
tion but of our contemporaries a very different picture emerges. Take, for 
instance, the data recently published by Professor Pauw concerning Xhosa 
attitudes to witchcraft. Pauw himself sees the continuance of beliefs in witch- 
craft as evidence of the intermediate nature of contemporary Xhosa society, 
poised between his understanding of ‘Christianity’ and the traditional world. 
Yet the important fact is not that most Xhosa Christians continue to believe 
in witchcraft, but that they are effecting radical changes within this sector of 
belief which they share with non-Christian Xhosa, with the result that the 
implications of witchcraft and the response to it are being drastically trans- 
formed. A distinct majority of Xhosa Christians now have recourse to prayer 
when confronted by witchcraft, and this reliance on prayer rather than on 
traditional diviners powerfully contributes to the fact that today, partly on 
account of Christian attitudes, witches and sorcerers are increasingly left 
unidentified even by traditional diviners. The fears associated with witchcraft 
beliefs may still be prevalent, but specific accusations of witchcraft, with their 
traumatic social consequences, would seem to be radically declining. It is 
also significant that 7iNdaba zoSindiso, the prayer movement led by the late 
Mam Paul, evoked a wide response among ‘Red’ or ‘pagan’ Xhosa.*® Other 
factors have influenced the decline in specifJe witchcraft accusations. Govern- 
ment legislation made them illegal, and in urban and plural societies, where 
social tensions are often more impersonal, explicit accusations would tend 
in any case to be rarer, witchcraft being attributed anonymously to evil 
strangers.” But faced with a complex interaction such as this, in which new 
religious insights are slowly influencing and even transforming a whole aspect 
of ancient belief, it is surely a little premature to assert that the direction of 
religious change is being largely determined ‘by the structure of the traditional 
cosmology’. 

So far, in reaction to Horton, I have insisted on the contributions brought by 
a world religion to Africa. I do not, however, wish to leave the impression 
that in this encounter the flow of ideas has always been merely in one direction 
nor that Africa has in any way been a purely passive recipient. Let me there- 
fore mention briefly another set of recent studies which give details of a far 
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MEMORANDUM: 
TO; SEN DICK CLARK 
FROM: B. S. BIKO 


ON AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS AZANIA (SOUTH AFRICA) 


May I start off by saying how grateful I am that you have decided to grant 
me this opportunity to see you. By way of clarification I should also 
point out that I am not speaking only on my behalf but also on that of many 
followers of the black consciousness movement in and out of jail. 
It has become pretty obvious to us that these are crucial years in the history 
of Azania. The winds of liberation which have been sweeping down the 
face of Africa have reached our very borders. There is no more doubt 
about the inevitability of change—the only questions now remaining are 
how and when. 
At this stage of the liberation process we have become very sensitive to the 
role played by the World’s big powers in affecting the direction of that 
process. In a sense America—your country has played a shameful role in 
her relations with our country. 
Given the clear analysis of our problems, the choice is very simple for 
America in shaping her policy towards present day South Africa. The , 
interests of black and white politically have been made diametrically opposed 
to each other. America’s choice is narrowed down to either entrenching the 
existing minority white regime or alternatively assisting in a very definite 
way, the attainment of the aspirations of millions of the black population as 
well as those of whites of good will. 
We are looking forward to a non-racial just and egalitarian society in which 
colour, creed and race shall form no point of reference. We have deliberately 
chosen to operate openly because we have believed for a very long time that 
through the process of organized bargaining we can penetrate even the deafest 
of white ears and get the message to register that no lie can live for ever. 
In doing this we rely not only on our own strength but also on the belief 
that the rest of the world views the oppression and blatant exploitation of 
the black majority by a minority as an unforgiveable sin that cannot be 
pardoned by civilized societies. 
While many words and statements to this effect have been made by politicians 
in America, very little by way of construction action has been taken to apply 
concerted pressure on minority white South African regime. Besides the 
101 
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sin of omission, America has often been positively guilty of working in the 

interest of the minority regime to the detriment of the interests of black 

people. America’s foreign policy seems to have been guided by a selfish 
desire to maintain an imperialistic stranglehold on this country irrespective of 
how the blacks were made to suffer. 

The new American administration must however take to account that no 

situation remains static for ever. Through their political intransigence and 

racial bigottery, the South African white minority regime has increased the 
level of resentment amongst blacks to a point where it now seems that the 
people are prepared to use any means to attain their aspirations. 

Equally obvious is the fact that alliances will be sought where they can be 

meaningfully obtained from. Whereas this was merely a threat, a few years 

ago, it has now become imminent because of the fast changing situation in 

Southern Africa. . 

All this underlines the importance of the role America can play in shaping 

the future of the things to come. ` Because of her bad record America is a 

poor second to Russia when it comes to choice of an ally in spite of black 

opposition to any form of domination by a foreign power. Heavy 
investments in the South African economy, bilateral trade with South Africa, 
cultural exchanges in the fields sport and music and of late joint political 
ventures like the Vorster—Kissinger exercise are amongst the sins with which 

America is accused. All these activities relates to whites and their interests 

and serve to entranch the position of the minority regime. 

America must therefore re-examine her policy towards South Africa drastically. 

The last minute Kissinger-type conferences will not work because a mediator 

needs to have clean hands. 

A few minimum requirements can perhaps be outlined at this stage:— 

—Mr Carter should reverse the policy whereby America looks [to] the South 
African government as a partner in diplomatic initiatives in Africa, 

~—Mr Carter should immediately develop a new approach to involvement by 
America in the South African economy—whether in so-called Bantustans 
or in metropolitan “white” South Africa. ‘Whilst it is illegal for us to call 
for trade boycotts, arms embargo, withdrawal of investments, etc. 
America herself is quite free to decide what price South Africa must pay 
for maintaining obnoxious policies. 

—Where American firms do not on their own withdraw the least that can be 
expected is for their government to set rigid rules on questions like 
remuneration, rate for the job, job reservation, trade unions etc. to 
completely make sure that America is not involved in the exploitation of 
South African blacks. 

~— America should cease showing any form of tolerance to Bantustan leaders 
who are operating as a model and platform obviously designed for the 
perpetual subjugation of black people. Invitations to people like Gatsha 
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Buthelezi, Matanzima, Mangope and granting of any form of official or 
semi-official recognition to them is gross insult to the black people of this 
country. 

—America must insist on South Africa recognising the need for legitimate 
non-government initiated platforms like the Black People’s Convention. 
Equally organisations banned in the past like the African National Congress 
should be re-allowed to operate in the country. 

—America must call for the release of political prisoners and banned people 
like Nelson Mandela, Robert Sobukwe, Steve Biko, Govan Mbeki, 

Walter Sisulu, Barney Pityana and the integration of these people in the 
political process that shall shape things to come. 

—American official visitors to this country should insist on seeing authentic 
black leadership as represented by the people mentioned above and refuse 
to be involved in the kind of one-sided political circus that Kissinger 
seemed to have accepted. 

—Mr Carter must move fast on the Namibian question. SWAPO is 
recognized by us black people as an indispersable organization in the 
formulation of any independence plans for Namibia. 

The direction in which allegiences will go will obviously be affected by the 

role played by the various world powers. If America goes for a full scale 

support of the struggle for the black man’s liberation then she stands a chance 
of influencing political trends and being regarded as a genuine friend. 

Otherwise so far her role has been seen as that of bolstering the minority 

regime all at the expense of the black man. 

Mr Carter will therefore no doubt be aware,that he takes up power at a time 

when American influence in Africa has become of particular significance. 

If he stands on the sides of those whose righteousness may not be doubted— 

he shall have used the tremendous influence that America has legitimately and 

usefully. If on the other hand he assists those who are trying to keep the 
clock still then America will have irrepairably finished her name in the eyes 
of black people in this country. 

STEVE BIKO 

1/12/76. 
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Roots of a Revolution 


Scenes from Zimbabwe's Struggle 
Ndabaningi Sithole 


The Revd. Ndabaningi Sithole, first President of the Zimbabwe African 
National Union, served over ten years in detention or prison under the 
Smith regime in Rhodesia. For that very reason he cast his book in 
fictional form. But no more authentic account by a black African has 
been published of their grievances and of the first stages of resistance 
that are now achieving the revolution to majority rule. £3.50 


Radical Nationalism in Cameroun 


Social Origins of the U.P.C. Rebellion 
Richard A. Joseph 


The Union des Populations du Cameroun was one of the most 
interesting national movements to emerge in black Africa, but one 
which has not been properly examined. Its ultimate failure was due to 
lack of armed strength, but it had enough power to force the French to 
speed up political transfer. Dr Joseph’s analysis is a valuable 
contribution to the study of decolonization as a whole. £15 Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs 


The Jamaa and the Church 
A Bantu Catholic Movement in Za‘re 
Willy De Craemer 


The Jamaa (Swahili for ‘family’) is a charismatic, mystically orientated 
religious movement which developed within the Catholic Church in 
Zaire in the 1950s, and which persists to this day. This book is a 
sociological study of the movement. £8 Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


The Oyo Empire c.1600-c.1836 


Robin Law 


The Yoruba kingdom of Oyo was one of the most powerful states in the 
Guinea area of West Africa during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but it disintegrated in civil war in the early nineteenth 
century. This is the first substantial study of its history. £11.50 Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE SEMINAR ON ‘Africa and Europe’, organized jointly with the London 
Chamber of Commerce and held at the Guildhall in the City of London on 
20 October 1977, was well attended by a wide cross-section of people concerned 
with Africa. We are most grateful to both the London Chamber and the 
European Economic Community for their cooperation over this venture. 
Efforts are now being made to reproduce copies of the principal talks given by 
M. Claude Cheysson, H.E. K. B. Asante, Chief Henry Fajemirokun and 
Mr L. Abrahamse, and to distribute them to all subscribers to African Affairs 
free of charge. 


Other meetings organized by the Society recently have included a talk by 
Mr Tim Smith, MP, on UN Agencies and Africa at the Africa Centre on 
13 September; Anthony Delius of the BBC African Service on recent develop- 
ments in South Africa at Chatham House on 11 October; a panel discussion 
with Professor I. M. Lewis of the London School of Economics, Patrick Gilkes 
of the BBC African Service and Dr Albert Picho-Owiny of Africa yearbook at 
the Africa Centre on 25 October; Dr Martin Bailey, also at the Africa Centre, 
on oil sanctions and Rhodesia on 8 November; and Trevor Jepson on Namibia 
at Chatham House on 22 November. 

Still to take place as this number of the journal goes to press are meetings to 
be addressed by Hugh O’Shaughnessy on Cuba and Africa on 6 December 
at the Africa Centre, and by Dr Robin Palmer on land policy and white rule in 
Rhodesia on 13 December at Chatham House. 


The following persons have recently been elected members of the Royal African 

Society :— 

RESIDENT: S. Prince Akpabio (London); R. Bailey (Bristol); P. J. T. Banner 

(London); M. J. Dent (Keele, Staffs); F. Stephen Ford (Woking); J. P. P. 

Gibbs (Somerset); P. R. M. Hinchcliffe (Foreign & Commonwealth Office); 

J. T. Houston (Commonwealth Secretariat); T. Kanetake (London); The Rev. 

Dr Albert W. Mosley (London); Miss A. McGarvey (London); M. D. 

McWilliam (London); A. J. A. Patterson (London); Dr Albert Picho-Owiny 

(London); S. P. Riley (Stafford); H. E. Wagster (Cheshire); H. Witham 
. (London). 
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OVERSEAS: Thomas Ehmann (Mass., USA); David N. Fenn (Ontario, 
Canada); Vernon L. Mack (New York, USA); James C. Martin Jr. (California, 
USA); Professor Robert M. Price (California, USA); Samuel Sey (Accra, 
Ghana); W. A. Vietor (Eindhoven, Holland). 

STUDENT: M. N. Eddyson-John (University of Bradford); H. M. Larebo 
(SOAS); S. J. Mohammed Maligi II (University of South Dakota, USA); 
L. Molamu (University of Bradford); P. E. Onu (Simon Fraser University, 
British Columbia); Tim J. O’Rourke (University of Virginia, USA); Ian 
Priestner (Keele University). 


We regret to announce the deaths of two former members, A. L. Adu and Dr 
Hugh Tracy. A tribute to ‘Yaw’ Adu appears immediately after these notes. 


On other personal matters, we are delighted to note that Nicky Harris, our 
former Reviews Editor (1964-66), has been appointed House Editor of Africa, 
the specialist anthropological quarterly published by the International African 
Institute. We congratulate Nicky most warmly on this appointment. We are 
also glad to welcome as her successor as Reviews Editor of African Affairs, 
Margaret Vail. Margaret has been helping us informally in this sphere for 
several months now (and indeed for some time before that—she is married to 
one of the other editors!) but her name appears on our contents page formally 
for the first time with this issue. In future all correspondence about books 
for the journal, should be addressed to her at the editorial office. 


With this number of African Affays, we begin an occasional series of contem- 
porary documents with the text of the memorandum by Steve Biko on pages 
101-103. We have no desire to trespass upon the extensive coverage of the 
enormous field of African documentation already provided by that excellent 
yearbook Africa Contemporary Record, but merely from time to time to publish 
comparatively short documents. In the present case we wish to thank par- 
ticularly Bridget Bloom, whose column in the Financial Times first drew our 
attention to this memo to Senator Clark, and American officials associated with 
the US Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, who kindly supplied us with a 
photocopy of the original memorandum. 


YAW ADU 


JOHN CHADWICK 


Yaw ADU was a man in the round. Such men are hard to eulogize. All of us 
who knew, admired and loved him will have done so for different reasons. But 
all will join in remembering him for three basic virtues—hope, honesty and 
humour, 

I can write nothing of his early life that is not already better known to many 
Africans or to earlier British colonial servants and educators. My own friendship 
with Yaw began through a somewhat intimidating visit to Flagstaff House in 1962. 
Security, barbed wire, suspicion—all vanished as one was finally admitted to his 
room. He was revealed at once as a personality—a man in control of things, 
unruffied, frank, direct in comment, full of courage, balanced in outlook in 
circumstances which might well have unbalanced lesser men. 

In the few commanding years which were allowed him between Ghana’s 
independence and his own self-imposed exile he continued to shape and streamline 
what had already become the finest administration between the Sahara and South 
Africa. His later book, which I had the honour to review—‘The Civil Services 
in Commonwealth Africa’ will long remain an essential text. Into it he poured all 
of himself—an independent and analytical mind, the courage of intellectual con~ 
viction, the need for rational argument as against short-term opportunist gain. 
While Yaw’s departure from the scene was Ghana’s grievous loss, his influence 
survives, even though to a new generation of Ghanaian civil servants he may by 
now be no more than a name—or hopefully a legend. 

Personal contact with Yaw Adu survived—fleetingly during his somewhat less 
than happy time in Dar; on through his successful years at the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, where again he proved a tower of strength; and the return to Accra 
as General Manager of Ghana Consolidated, Diamonds. It was typical of him 
that he should find his overt life style in that latter post a sizeable embarrassment. 

It was perhaps after his final move to high office in New York that many of us 
outsiders came most to value his intellectual excellence. Invited in 1975 to 
attend a seminar in Jamaica on the interacting roles of universities, civil services 
and professions within the Commonwealth, he both dwarfed and charmed an 
already distinguished audience with his incisive and witty interventions. He did 
the same again last year at a Commonwealth-wide gathering at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, Nova ‘Scotia, (where he had previously delivered the first Killam Lecture) 
when he summed up a week-long meeting in succinct, lucid terms. 

A few days before his sudden death Yaw had been invited, and had agreed to 
take the chair at a London conference on the role of non-governmental bodies 
within the Commonwealth. Al those involved were delighted at the thought of 
serving under him. No one could better have cut through the rivalries, special- 
case pleadings and repetitious arguments which meetings of this kind throw up. 

Yaw’s death, when he still had so much to offer, is a loss not only to Ghana, of 
which he was so great a servant, but to the Commonwealth at large. Whatever 
one may cynically say about ‘replaceable man’, here was one who will not be 
easily replaced. 

We can now only think of his steadfast wife and family and pray that Yaw’s 
example will inspire Ghana to produce another whole man in his image. 


The author of this tribute is presently Director of the Commonwealth Foundation. 
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THE BURDENS OF EMPIRE-BUILDING! 


A. G. HOPKINS 


AND AFTER THE FIFTH VOLUME they rested—momentarily.? Fifty-nine major 
chapters, 2175 pages of text, over one million words and a bibliographical volume 
containing 2516 entries have now been laid before the scholarly world. Hailey’s 
An African Survey is easily outdistanced; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall looks puny. 
The challenge to reviewers is formidable. Justice requires a parade of polymaths; 
reality has brought forth specialists and journalists.? Reactions have encompassed 
all possibilities. Bland clichés of reviewer’s English have jostled with trenchant 
judgements ripped from the soul. From New York to New Zealand thumbs have 
been raised and turned down with indifference and with passion. 

Volume I made the New Statesman bubble: ‘this impressive volume is exciting 
because it tackles new and difficult territory’.4 The same volume also received a 
friendly if conventional imprimatur in the USA from the African Studies Review: 
‘It will surely become a standard reference ... we look forward to the three 
forthcoming volumes with confidence and anticipation’.® Over in Central Africa 
the Rhodesia Herald bestowed a notable accolade, managing to praise Ranger’s 
contribution to Volume I despite the fact (as it made clear) that the author himself 
fell some way short of popularity in Salisbury.* Loftier approval descended from 
the North-West frontier, where the Himalayan Times reported that it had found 
Volume I ‘extremely helpful’.? Of Volume II the Quarterly Journal of Adminis- 
tration was moved to say: ‘One cannot but relish the thought of three further 
volumes appearing shortly’.* Similar sentiments were shared downunder, where a 
reviewer in the Australian Journal of Politics and History said, also of Volume II: 
‘I have no doubt that there is enough valuable material in this collection to ensure 
its future as a standard work’. British Book News concluded its review of Volume 
IV with a flourish: ‘This informative volume ... rounds off with distinction an 


Dr Hopkins is the author of An economic history of West Africa (Longmans, 1973) and 
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l. L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan, eds., Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1960, Vol. I, The 
History and Politics of Colonialism, 1 870-1914 (1969) £15; Vol. II, The History and Politics 
of Colonialism, 1914—1960 (1970) £153; Vol, ITI, ed. Victor Turer, Profiles of Change: 
African Society and Colonial Rule (1 971) £12; Vol. IV, The Economics of Colonialism (1975) 
£24; Vol. V, A Bibliographical Guide to Colonialism in Sub-Saharan Africa (1974) £15. 
All published by Cambridge University Press. Prices are present ones, 
2. Duignan and Gann are now engaged in a six-volume work entitled Agents of Empire 
eaten in West Africa, 24 Nov. 1975). 
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important contribution to the historiography of Africa’.1° Choice offered a judge- 
ment which was both terser and more ambitious: ‘recommended for graduate 
and undergraduate reading, as well as policy-oriented readers’.14 Maybe so, for 
the British Army Review had ended its commendation of Volume I with the 
reflection that ‘where we used to command we must now persuade and no one can 
persuade successfully unless he knows his subject’? However, Volume IV 
appealed to the Economic Journal for rather different reasons: ‘It is distinguished 
by careful planning and editing, by the authority and literacy of its contributors, 
and by the fact that it contains more genuine economic history than development- 
mongering’.** 

Reviewers who were provoked rather than inspired by Colonialism in Africa also 
made their position perfectly clear. The American Historical Review said of Volumes 
II and TII: ‘all too many contributions are complacent summaries of dated 
materials and interpretations, and too few exemplify the liveliness of contemporary 
scholarship about the colonial epoch’.?4 Disappointment became irritation in the 
Journal of Modern History’s review of Volume III: ‘Just as the editor intuitively 
asserts that the essays are true, the reader begins to intuitively suspect that the 
authors are bored by subjects they exhausted long ago and are merely fulfilling a 
commission which they accepted over a three-martini lunch or to rid themselves 
of persistent entreaties’.1° It will be interesting to see whether the end of the era 
of the three-martini lunch (hazily dated to around the early 1970s) will prevent 
other multi-handed series from lurching into the 1980s. With the appearance of 
Volume IV irritation turned to anger. Race and Class pulled no punches: ‘The 
moral of this story’, it concluded, ‘is that unless Africans write their own history 
and expose the dishonesty and poisonous propaganda of European “experts’’, this 
type of obscenity will continue to flourish—at £21 a time’.2* Even the biblio- 
graphical volume (V) aroused a strong reaction. One of the very few substantial 
reviews of this volume called it ‘incoherent and sloppy’, and ended with a painful 
thrust deep into the martini plexus: ‘we must hope that the editors are right 
when they suggest that their one-volume pibuosraphical survey “will probably 
be the last of its kind”’.*2” 


H 


It is tempting to lie low among these contradictory judgements, seeking camou- 
flage in the view that one man’s evidence is another man’s ideology, or clinging to 
the belief that the truth really does lie between two extremes. However, the 
immense effort that has gone into producing these prestigious volumes merits 
respect and deserves serious appraisal. The stated purpose of the series provides 
an obvious starting point for evaluating the conflicting opinions cited above. 

Colonialism in Africa is of mixed parentage: a Cambridge History conceived in 
the United States. The Cambridge Histories are surveys produced in the British 
empiricist tradition. They assume a homogeneity of presuppositions about the 
purpose and style of history. They rely on contributors who, in general, have 
achieved excellence within the boundaries of a particular view of what constitutes 
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good history. Admittedly, the claims made for British empiricism have become 
muted since Lord Acton made his ambitious prophecy that the judicious gathering 
of facts would eventually produce ‘ultimate history’.t® Two world wars and a 
world slump later, Sir George Clark, introducing the New Cambridge Modern 
History, made it clear that ‘historians of a later generation do not look forward to 
any such prospect. They expect their work to be superseded again and again’.?® 
Fage and Oliver, introducing the Cambridge History of Africa in 1975, were 
equally restrained. They based their series on the growing but scattered evidence 
which had begun ‘to demonstrate a need to assess both what had been done, and 
what still needed to be done, in the light of some general historical perspective for 
the continent’.?° This perspective remained dimly lit, though elsewhere Fage has 
indicated that it involves seeing the history of Africa as ‘an integrated whole’ 
rather than as an extension of alien influences.*! Relinquishing claims over the 
future has, it seems, also been associated with a more tentative approach to 
generalizations about the past. But the idea of the ‘balanced survey’ has survived 
growing agnosticism as to its purpose; indeed, it has become institutionalized to 
the extent that it appears no longer to require any new or detailed justification. 

Up to a point Duignan and Gann’s programme duplicates the cautious claims 
of recent Cambridge Histories. The editors aim to ‘synthesize’ recent research,?* 
and state that their contributors ‘will try to summarize some of the best available 
knowledge relating to certain major fields....’** They also hope to ‘strike a 
balance between the Eurocentric and the Afrocentric approach’.*4 To British 
understatement, however, the United States adds its own laudable ambition.. 
Duignan and Gann claim to ‘serve the specialist as well as the general reader’.?5 
Their volumes ‘will also break new ground by presenting hitherto unpublished 
material based on original research’. Furthermore, the editors proposed to 
engage experts from different disciplines ‘representing different schools of 
thought’.?? With this declaration Colonialism in Africa seeks to enter a world 
which is scanned but not traversed by other Cambridge Histories. 

Does the series achieve its stated aims? A negative answer, however qualified, 
seems inescapable. Colonialism in Africa is compromised by incompatible goals. 
In the event, the praiseworthy ambition and eclecticism of the editors produced a 
shapeless and inconsistent series in which each volume becomes something of a 
lucky dip.?* This judgement can be illustrated by the ways in which the idea of 
a ‘balanced synthesis’ is both expressed and departed from. 

The balance of the series can be considered from several points of view. In terms 
of geography, Colonialism in Africa makes little attempt at an even coverage of the 
area under scrutiny. It is not necessary to subscribe to the view that all regions of 
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Flint, Stengers and Marcus (Vol. I; Kilson, Wallerstein, Young, Post, Bennett and 
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cussed in detail later in this essay. 
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Africa should be as equal in the eyes of the historian as they are in the eyes of God 
to agree with reviewers who have felt that there are marked geographical imbalances 
in all the volumes. Southern Africa, to take just one prominent example, surely 
merited more space than it received. Doubtless there would be grounds for finding 
fault with any regional selection, but at least the rationale for the chosen package 
should have been made clear. In the present case readers are left with very little 
guidance or explanation. 

The balance of ‘survey’ chapters to ‘research’ chapters also seems to be very 
much a matter of chance. The explanation—editorial generosity combined with 
the preference of the particular contributors available at the time—can be under- 
stood and sympathized with. But the results are unfortunate, and lead to variations 
in treatment which again are not adequately explained. Thus in Volume III it is 
possible to find one brief chapter which really does try to cover ‘New Elites in 
East and West Africa’ and another, much longer, on ‘Politics and Modern 
Leadership Roles in Ugogo’. The reader is left to fathom for himself what con- 
nection, if any, can be made between the two chapters and why these particular 
subjects and areas should be preferred to others. 

As for the balance between Eurocentric and Afrocentric points of view, it seems 
demonstrable, as many reviewers have observed, that in this series the Afrocentric 
approach is subordinated to the role of the Europeans. The criticism to be made 
at this point is not that this bias is inherently misguided (for of course it could be 
defended on several quite different grounds), but that it does not fit the stated plan 
of the editors. Duignan and Gann acknowledge that they are anxious to give 
prominence to the history of Europeans in Africa, but they also declare their 
intention of dealing adequately with the ‘great illiterate majority’.?* It is only fair 
to say that Duignan and Gann suffered a stroke of misfortune at this stage of their 
plans. Volume III, which was supposed to present the great illiterate majority, 
was generally regarded by reviewers as the least successful volume in the series, 
The volume was leased to a distinguished social anthropologist in the hope that 
he would focus the expertise of his discipline on the subject of social change. 
Unfortunately, the guest editor frankly admittéd that he had given up any attempt 
to co-ordinate the efforts of his twelve contributors.?° On this occasion chance did 
not remedy what planning had neglected, and the volume bypassed the oppor- 
tunity to pioneer a new sociological history of Africa written from ‘below’. 

Variation in the quality of the individual contributions is also greater than is 
found in other Cambridge Histories. It seems reasonable to expect that contri- 
butions should be firmly based on all the relevant research available at the time of 
writing, and that the authors should show competence in historical analysis, 
irrespective of the reader’s opinion of the interpretation offered. On these grounds 
a strong case could be made for disqualifying about one quarter of the chapters in 
the three historical volumes (I, II and III). In retrospect, it is easy to suggest 
that the editors might have done better to have recruited more young scholars, 
taking the risk that they might have seen the world through their Ph.D. theses, 
than to have engaged some of their elders who were not full time specialists in the 
field at the time of writing, and whose views of colonialism seem to have been 
unclouded by recent research. However, it must also be said that at least a quarter 
of the essays in these three volumes achieve the highest standards and have been 
widely cited by other historians. 

There remains the question of balance in interpreting the colonial record. It 
should be possible to evaluate the series in terms of the coherence of its main 
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theme and the adequacy of the treatment given to qualificatory or dissenting 
opinions, without deriving the evaluation from the reviewer’s view of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the interpretation offered. The editors do not elaborate a 
specific line of argument in their Prefaces, but their views are made clear in their 
lengthier contributions to the series. As is well known, Duignan and Gann believe 
that modern critics of colonial rule have underplayed or neglected the benefits of 
the European presence. From the point of view of the structure and coherence of 
the series the difficulty here is that the well-intentioned plan of including differing 
opinions generates unresolved contradictions rather than a fruitful dialogue. 
Ranger, Coquery-Vidrovitch and Peemans rub shoulders with Deschamps, 
Cornevin and Pedler without speaking to each other. Individual contributors seem 
not to have been familiar with the work of their co-authors at the writing stage, 
and there is no evidence that they saw or approved the introductions and epilogues 
written by the editors. In the event, the series produced a considerable body of 
evidence that either contradicted or strongly qualified the interpretation espoused 
by Duignan and Gann. This evidence emerges as an important and not fully 
anticipated consequence of editorial generosity. Unfortunately, the divergence of 
opinion on this central issue is dealt with in insufficient space to allow the reader 
to undertake a serious evaluation of opposing views. This limits the possibility of 
achieving a synthesis derived from the evidence presented in the series, and 
precludes new interpretations, at least at the macro level, of either the partition 
of Africa or the period of formal rule which followed.*2 

Other reviewers, with less space at their disposal, have also drawn attention to 
the consequences of one or more of the imbalances noted here. Tony Low, 
reviewing Volume I for the Journal of African History, was quick to spot an ambi- 
valence that others were to find in subsequent volumes too: ‘It is not a compre- 
hensive survey, nor, to tell the truth, a book which blazes a new trail in the 
discussion of colonialism’.?? David Fieldhouse, referring to Volumes I and II, 
commented that ‘while each volume contains much of interest, neither could be 
used as a standard work of referegce or as a balanced introduction to African 
history’.*® Eric Stokes, in a perceptive review of Volume II, went a step further: 
‘one senses a feeling of disappointment in the editors about the achievement of 
their larger design, and they express open disagreement with their contributors 
on some points’.** And Richard Rathbone concluded one of the more generous 
reviews of Volume ITT by saying ‘there can be little doubt that Professor Turner’s 
volume amply refutes the apologia for colonialism that the general editors of this 
series have offered in previous volumes’.?> 
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Volume IV, the largest and the last to be published, can be used as a detailed 
example of the problems of balance and integration in the series as a whole. The 
volume is divided into three parts. Part I, headed ‘Early Patterns’, consists of two 
chapters which are intended to provide historical background for the rest of the 
book, Chapters of this kind are notoriously difficult to write, and authors deserve 
respect for attempting them, knowing in advance that they are liable to be criticized 
for omissions and accused of superficiality. Duignan and Gann have taken on a 
31. Discussion of Duignan and Gann’s own interpretation of colonialism is taken up in 
the final section of this essay. 
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particularly difficult assignment with “The Precolonial Economies’. They have 
made an honest effort to pull together secondary material available at the time of 
writing. Limitations of space preclude any attempt at periodization or regional 
analysis, but it would have been possible—and arguably highly desirable—to have 
explored some of the implications of our present Jack of knowledge on this subject, 
particularly since its central importance is not in dispute. In Chapter 2 Charles 
Wilson provides a skilled and urbane survey of the economics of imperialism, but 
his essay fails to engage with some recent contributions to the theory of im- 
perialism or with case studies of its historic forms in Africa.?* 

It is always easy to suggest improvements in retrospect, particularly in work 
produced by other scholars.*? The weakness of Part I is the failure to connect the 
two chapters. The critical question of the relationship between the ‘precolonial 
economies’ and the ‘economic role and mainsprings of imperialism’ is not faced. 
The division of labour between the chapters preserves chronological sequence at 
the cost of analytical focus. The Europeans appear on the scene like relay runners, 
taking over from the flagging Africans and striding away on the last lap of a 
historic marathon, 

Part II contains five chapters gathered under the heading ‘National Styles’. 
Pedler’s account of British colonial policy is a considerable disappointment, given 
the richness of the literature on this subject.** The chapter consists of narrative 
snippets interspersed with some familiar criticisms of the stereotype of the Marxist 
theory of imperialism as fixed in surveys published in the 1950s and early 1960s, 
when. attempts to excise the concept of economic imperialism were at their most 
confident. Pedler conveys the impression that he is not thoroughly familiar with 
the research literature, and he shows little awareness of either the possibilities or 
the dangers of writing about a period for which official documents are just becoming 
available. Thompson and Adloff provide a routine survey of French policy in 
the style of a long entry in a year book. The text has few footnotes and the biblio- 
graphy refers mainly to work published in the 1950s: there is only one reference 
later than 1965. The analysis tends to lean rather too heavily on categories which 
themselves require analysis. For example, the proposition that French colonial 
policy was guided by ‘nationalism’ is interesting for what it conceals rather than 
for what it reveals. It would have been more challenging and more illuminating to 
have treated nationalism as conveying different meanings to different interest 
groups, and to have traced changes in these meanings and their repercussions on 
policy over a period of time.*® Hammond’s study of Portuguese Africa conveys a 
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certain amount of useful information, but it fails either to relate policy to Portu- 
guese domestic developments, set in the matrix of an increasingly industrialized 
Europe,‘ or to say very much about the ‘great illiterate majority’ who formed the 
basis of Portuguese Africa. In his closing section (pp. 278-9), the author is tempted 
into an unwise, and in the event false, prediction about the future of Portuguese 
Africa which sounds uncomfortably like a communiqué of the pre-revolution era. 

These three chapters reveal a problem which underlies the whole of Part II: 
‘policy’ tends to become a detached entity, occupying an elevated position some 
distance from the metropolis and from grass-roots realities in Africa. The historian 
who wishes to track this animal needs to ask not only how policy was formulated, 
but how it was interpreted and implemented by local officials, and how it was 
perceived and responded to by Africans.‘ 

‘Two chapters in Part II make a substantial contribution and deserve recognition. 
Gann’s account of the German colonies admirably meets the declared aims of the 
series by providing a skilful and refreshing blend of new information and inter- 
pretation. The author has read the recent German literature on colonialism, much 
of which is still not widely known, and he presents new evidence (on coercive 
measures, for instance) and identifies various phases and shifts in German policy. 
(It is strange that in a series devoted to the history of colonialism most of the other 
contributors to Part II assume too readily that ‘national styles’ were fixed.) 
Moreover, Gann places the literature he cites in a historiographical context, 
underlining in particular the preoccupation of German scholars with the need to 
explain fascism. Gann’s intention would have been helped by Iggers’s study,*? 
and by paying rather more attention to differences between the contributions of 
West and East German scholars. But, given the limitations of space, Gann succeeds 
in presenting the reader with a means of understanding the social context within 
which monographs are produced and debates conducted, and hence with the 
means of understanding the questions asked and the answers sought. 

Peemans’s chapter on the Belgian Congo similarly places recent research in a 
coherent analytical framework. To, his credit, Peemans is not content merely to 
summarize his own important béok published in 1968: his text incorporates 
subsequent research, such as Huybrecht’s study of transport, and new theoretical 
contributions, notably by Emmanuel and Poulantzas, The result is a penetrating 
interpretation which shows how, by means of coercive taxation and foreign invest- 
ment, ‘the state was able to integrate the entire Congo and its labour force into the 
world market’ (p. 210). Peemans cannot be faulted, of course, for adhering to his 
sub-title, which clearly indicates that his focus is on ‘the role of the state’. It 
seems fair, nevertheless, to point out that the chapter is much stronger on the 
public sector of the colonial state than on its African constituents, whose attributes 
and functions appear to derive from their relation to it. A basic limitation of the 
now familiar centre-periphery model Peemans adopts is that the periphery becomes, 
virtually by definition, secondary, while non-dependent sectors are liable to be 
treated as unimportant residuals. The case for reversing this order of priorities 
would seem to be strong, though at present unfashionable. A further weakness of 
‘underdevelopment theory’ is illustrated here: the failure to acknowledge how 
many criticisms of ‘conventional’ economics have been anticipated from within by 
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the members of this heterogeneous and disputatious school. The objections to the 
Lewis-Fei-Ranis model which provide the starting point for Peemans’s own 
analysis all have their origins in the ‘conventional’? economics which the new 
generation of political economists is inclined to disregard. However, Peemans 
himself is far too good a scholar to be tempted into generalizing his criticism 
beyond the model in question, and to say that his objections to the labour surplus 
thesis have been made before is not of course to defend inaccuracies in a once 
fruitful idea. Similarly, to question aspects of Peemans’s own interpretation is to 
pay tribute to the extremely valuable contribution he has made to the economic 
history of the Congo under Belgian rule. 

Part III surveys the ‘Economic Mainstays’ in five chapters—two on agriculture, 
one divided between mining, transport and plantations, and one each on inter- 
national trade and modern manufactures. The space given to agriculture is welcome, 
but there are important omissions from this list. Among subjects which have been 
bypassed are: demography, health and nutrition; the production of domestic food 
crops; land tenure; the expatriate trading firms; money and banking; external 
and inter-sectoral capital flows; and regional economic (and social) inequalities. 
The editors explicitly acknowledge some omissions in their Preface. But the 
reasons for the selection of some subjects and the non-appearance of others is not 
fully explained, and the fact remains that the mainstays provided here lend un- 
balanced support to the study of colonial economic structures. 

Hogendorn deals with African initiatives in the production of export crops, 
using five case studies to illustrate his theme: kola in Asante; palm products in 
southern Nigeria; cotton in Uganda and Nigeria; groundnuts in Senegal and 
northern Nigeria; and cocoa in Nigeria. There is also a full bibliography covering 
items down to 1972.43 The author is in a favourable position, denied to some other 
contributors, of being able to base his survey on some excellent detailed research. 
This advantage should not be allowed to diminish Hogendorn’s achievement in 
producing what is one of the best chapters in the book. He has a firm grip on the 
relevant economic theory and historical literature, and has himself contributed 
some of the research on which his chapter if based. The result is a thoroughly 
professional survey which is sure to be widely used. The main theme of the 
chapter is familiar to specialists, but it is important to have it set down authorita- 
tively especially now that conflict has replaced ‘creativity’ as the major concern 
of historical research on the colonial period. 

Yudelman’s chapter on the transfer of agricultural techniques offers some 
interesting observations on a neglected subject and supplies a useful bibliography. 
But the chapter adopts a rather conventional institutional line and steers round a 
number of central issues. For instance, the idea that Europeans were experi- 
menting on Africa while training themselves, and not merely exporting Western 
technology, is not given the consideration it deserves. Little or no space is found 
for the ecological approach pioneered by Ford, for the transfer of techniques 
within and between colonial systems, or for contrasts in ‘national styles’, despite 
the obvious connection with Part II of the volume. The chapter is also studied 
with editorial contributions to the footnotes. These are undoubtedly well in- 
tentioned, and they show that the editors command an impressive range of detailed 
historical knowledge. But their appearance as last minute additions creates the 


43. This can now be supplemented by Eno J. Usoro, The Nigerian Oil Palm Industry 
(Ibadan, 1974) and Sara S. Berry, Cocoa, Custom and Socio-Economic Change in Rural 
Western Nigeria (Oxford, 1975). About the only important study not cited by Hogendorn 
is André van Haeverbeke, Rémunération du travail et commerce extérieur (Louvain, 1970), 
x which deals with the history of the Senegalese groundnut industry. 
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impression that the editors were trying to prop up some of their mainstays instead 
of letting them stand (or fall) on their merits. Confidence in the chapter is under- 
mined rather than supported. 

Katzenellenbogen has set himself, or been set, a difficult and perhaps impossible 
task. He attempts to deal with mining, transport and something called ‘general 
economic development’ (which includes a discussion of settler agriculture) in one 
chapter. His contribution is a solid one, carefully researched and presented, but 
the author has far too much to do and has very little scope for analysing his 
important and diverse themes. The comments on wage labour, for example, have 
to be fitted into the discussion of other topics. One result is that the labour ‘prob- 
lem’ is seen almost exclusively from the employers’ point of view. What, one 
wonders, was the employer ‘problem’, as seen by migrant workers ? An alternative 
organizational structure would have allowed for separate chapters on mining, 
expatriate agriculture and transport. These could have been presented as three 
archetypal illustrations of European economic penetration, the first two as ways of 
integrating export production with the international economy and the third as the 
principal means by which the connection was made. This arrangement would have 
provided a better fit with Hogendorn’s chapter (representing an additional type of 
integration), and would also have generated some interesting comparisons with 
the ‘national styles’ surveyed in Part II. 

Meier, in a succinct and systematic chapter, provides an overview of the prin- 
cipal relationships between external trade and internal development. The assess- 
ment of theory is lucid and up to date, as one would expect from a distinguished 
specialist in this field, though perhaps not quite full enough for all current needs. 
For instance, it would have been valuable to have Meier’s clarity of exposition 
used to penetrate the murky subject of unequal exchange, with reference to the 
differences between Amin and Emmanuel. Meier relates his theoretical exposition 
to three historical case studies: Gold Coast cocoa, Nigerian palm products, and 
Northern Rhodesian copper. The historical presentation is basic rather than 
elaborate but it is accurate enough, despite some errors of detail, to serve the 
author’s purpose. The conclusion—one of the few in the book with explicit policy 
implications—is eclectic. Meier offers a qualified defence of international trading 
links, the principal exceptions being the presence of ‘enclaves’ and the use of 
coerced labour. This analysis points the way towards a useful regional typology of 
Africa’s historical experience under colonial rule. 

Kilby’s chapter on manufactures is an example of the long scholarly survey for 
which there is no outlet other than a series of this type. It is a thorough, densely- 
packed account which brings together a broad range of secondary material while 
managing to introduce a certain amount of original data too. Kilby shares with 
Peemans and Hogendorn a dual command of theory and historical evidence, and 
his chapter, though not exciting reading, is certain to be widely referred to by 
specialists and students. The choice of regions is necessarily selective: the 
Nigerian section, on which the author is the acknowledged authority, is parti- 
cularly strong. The omission of South Africa eliminates the most important 
regional development and the principal example of sub-imperialist expansion. 
Presumably the editors have opted, here as elsewhere, for a strictly legal definition 
of colonies and colonialism. Kilby’s conclusion is rather attenuated. He is content 
to summarize his weighty descriptive evidence and refrains from discussing either 
the degree to which modern industry in Africa can be said to have become in- 
dependent and self-generating, or the controversy, touched on by Meier, over the 
relative advantages of autarky and international integration. 


~ 
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Part IV, headed ‘Social Implications’, is divided into six chapters and covers 
about two hundred pages. This final section of the book reveals a faltering sense 
of purpose. Readers are left to work out for themselves what relationship, if any, 
exists between Part IV and Volume III, which was devoted to ‘the societal prob- 
lems created by colonialism’. The heading itself raises unresolved questions, 
leading the reader to suppose, in default of any explanation, that social implications 
follow from economic origins. This is true of some but not of all the subjects 
treated in Part IV. 

Newbury’s chapter on ‘manpower and migration’ is an offshoot of a wider 
project on inter-colonial migration. This contribution, like all Newbury’s work, is 
thoroughly researched and carefully presented, and it provides a useful overview 
of a large and important theme. However, the chapter should have appeared in 
Part III. The subject is an ‘economic mainstay’ rather than a ‘social implication’, 
and itis treated as such by the author, which may explain why there is no discussion 
of the rise of trade unions, the emergence of class relations, or the aristocracy of 
labour thesis. Anyone accepting a contract for this subject today would not need 
to brace himself with a three-martini lunch: he could make an excellent and 
economical meal out of one of Christopher Allen’s bibliographies.** 

Peter Lloyd’s brief study of ‘the rise of indigenous elites’ summarizes some of 
his detailed research on the Yoruba. Even Lloyd’s authority on this subject cannot 
rescue his chapter from a disappointing lack of freshness. This is partly because 
he has summarized his detailed work on the Yoruba on other occasions, and 
partly because Lucy Mair has already written on ‘new elites’ in Volume III 
(though no reference to her chapter appears here). In the following chapter Floyd 
and Lillian Dotson conduct a rapid tour of the social landscape formed by ‘non- 
indigenous ethnic minorities’. These heterogeneous groups, ranging from Afri- 
kaners to Indians, do not lend themselves to a focused analysis, and are also 
treated here with little sense of historical movement. 

Bauer’s chapter on ‘British Colonial Africa: economic retrospect and aftermath’ 
is not concerned with ‘social implications’ and should have been placed (with the 
final chapter by Duignan and Gann) in aeseparate concluding section. Bauer 
strikes some shrewd blows at government controls and offers a vigorous defence 
of the proposition that colonial rule was associated with material progress. Un- 
fashionable interpretations need to be heard and argued forcefully. But on this 
occasion Bauer is content to restate views which, in tribute to his originality, have 
already been summarized in other general studies. To assure himself of the 
attention of the unconverted, Bauer should have taken greater care to demonstrate 
his familiarity with work published by historians of colonial Africa during the 
past decade. 

Elkan and Van Zwanenberg pop up, somewhat surprisingly, between Bauer’s 
chapter and Duignan and Gann’s conclusion to explain ‘How People Came to 
Live in Towns’. Urban sprawl seems to have been inhibited by these powerful 
neighbours, for this short study is confined mainly to Kampala and Nairobi. The 
discussion would have been enlivened by the literature on European urban 
history, and the analysis would have benefited from work in urban geography.** 
44, See his supplements in the Review of African Political Economy and two other 
substantial contributions: ‘A Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the Political Economy 
of Africa’, in Peter C. W. Gutkind and Immanuel Wallerstein, eds., The Political Economy 
of Contemporary Africa (London, 1976), pp. 291-313; and ‘Radical Themes in African 
Social Studies: a Bibliographical Guide’, in Peter C. W. Gutkind and Peter Waterman, 
eds., African Social Studies (London, 1977), pp. 424-62. 

45. Especially David Harvey’s Social Fustice and the City (London, 1973), though this 
book probably appeared too late to be used by Elkan and Van Zwanenberg. 
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A broader survey of urbanization is provided in Volume III by Southall and 
Banton, whose chapters are not cited by Elkan and Van Zwanenberg. 


IV 


Duignan and Gann’s final chapter merits separate treatment because it raises a 
fundamental problem in the interpretation of colonialism, and in doing so provides 
an appropriate subject for the conclusion of this essay. The last chapter of Volume 
IV, entitled ‘The Economic Achievements of the Colonizers: an Assessment’, 
mounts a broad defence of the role of Europeans and of the record of colonialism 
in Africa. It is an interpretation that Duignan and Gann have held consistently 
and argued forcefully for many years.** It need hardly be said that this position 
is as isolated today as Rhodesia itself, and that no prizes are to be won, in academic 
circles anyway, for defending it. It is therefore important to state clearly that 
Duignan and Gann perform an important function in keeping alive a line of 
enquiry which is at variance with current interpretations, and which, in its own 
fashion, seeks to uncover ‘basic structures and root problems’.*? Furthermore, 
Duignan and Gann have qualities as historians which are often overlooked. They 
read widely; they have an eye for the illuminating comparison and the apposite 
quotation; and they write in a readable style. 

The evaluation of historical interpretations should be based not on the palata- 
bility of the questions asked or the answers given, but on the methods used to 
establish connections between the two. It is at this point that Duignan and Gann’s 
defence of colonial rule is open to two serious criticisms (which can also be levelled 
at the methods sometimes adopted to prove the opposite case). First, they make use 
of what might be termed the principle of the unheeded qualification by which a 
verifying procedure is adopted and negative cases are discounted. As researchers, 
Duignan and Gann are scrupulous in noting adverse effects of colonial rule, such 
as physical violence and coercive taxation, but as historians with a case to argue 
they subsume contrary facts in a broader generalization about the benefits of 
colonial rule.*® The difficulty here is to know how, for example, to measure 
degrees of coercion and to devise a Conversion index to indicate their equivalence 
in material goods. Even to pose the problem in these precise terms is to suggest an 
exercise in which, to adapt a phrase, the imponderable is set in pursuit of the 
unprovable. However, the pressure to produce answers to questions of this nature 
is too great for failure to be envisaged. Consequently, since all qualifications to the 
major thesis are regarded as being unmeasurable they are treated as if they counted 
for less than the degree of benefit which it is desired to prove. Duignan and Gann 
are too scholarly to suppress hostile evidence, but too committed to allow it to 
modify their general position. Furthermore, their conclusion is protected from 
reality by being pitched at an unrealistic level of abstraction. The ‘great illiterate 
majority’ are amalgamated into a surrogate ‘African’ whose fortunes are sum- 
marized and generalized on continent-wide scale. 

The second criticism of Duignan and Gann’s argument about the benefits of 
colonialism is that it rests on the principle of the expanding tautology. This 
involves treating as precise and objective categories which are imprecise and 
subjective, and adding terms whose meaning is clear but limited to those whose 
46. See for example their jointly-written Burden of Empire: an Appraisal of Western 
Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1970 (New York, 1967). 

47. This is Peter Waterman’s definition of radical scholarship. See African Social 
Studies, ed. Peter C. W. Gutkind and Peter Waterman (London, 1977), p. 14. 


48. Mining is referred to as ‘an engine of development’ (p. 685) despite Meier’s weighty 
reservations set out earlier in the volume (pp. 460-6). 


r 


e (London, 1976), pp. 25-8. 
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meaning is cloudy and unlimited. The result is that the argument connects con- 
cepts which are unable to carry the weight laid on them, either because their mean- 
ing is too restricted for the role they are called on to play, or because they involve 
an ever widening circularity of reasoning. Duignan and Gann sometimes refer to 
‘material progress’ and sometimes to ‘development’, but they fail to define their 
terms clearly and they tend to treat both as if they were substitutes for, or led 
ineluctably to, a comprehensive state embracing economic advance, social welfare 
and psychic income. But, as the usage adopted in Volume IV shows, material 
progress may mean no more than an increase in the number or the length of 
railway lines, which advance clearly permits no deductions regarding the welfare 
of colonial subjects. Similarly, development may refer to increased output, an 
interpretation which does not authorize conclusions about the size or distribution 
of the income derived from the additional output. Alternatively, development may 
be used in a broader sense as a measure of increases in GNP and social welfare. 
It is this usage which comes closest to a general index of colonial benefits. However, 
this sense of the term creates difficulties of its own which Duignan and Gann do 
not discuss. Not only are there problems in measuring GNP accurately, but the 
inference that GNP can also be used as an index of social welfare is dubious and 
has been strongly criticized.4® No means has yet been devised of measuring the 
well-being of whole societies, still less of a whole continent. The terms used by 
Duignan and Gann to assess the benefits of colonialism are inadequate for their 
purpose.®° At best they can describe the various components which enter into an 
evaluation of this kind; at worst they can obscure them. By submerging negative 
cases beneath an all-encompassing and poorly specified proposition, Duignan and 
Gann have put together a thesis which, in the terms stated, is inadmissible. 

To criticize Duignan and Gann’s argument is not to retreat from all generaliza- 
tion about the costs and benefits of colonial rule. However, it does suggest a 
cautious and more limited approach to the problem. In the first place, since social 
welfare is largely a subjective notion, historians should make every effort to record 
what the ‘great illiterate majority’ actually thought about their place in the world 
created by colonialism. This means continuifig to write detailed and socially dis- 
aggregated African history in the colonial period,* and refraining from reaching 
for convenient abstractions, such as the fictive African whose supposed fortunes 
and feelings can readily be tailored to fit the views of critics and defenders of 
colonialism. Second, the units of analysis within which criteria of development 
and underdevelopment are evaluated should be those which took their coherence 
from the predominant patterns of colonial economic activities in Africa. Generaliza- 
tions which purport to cover the whole continent may have political or ideological 
use but are of limited historical value as far as questions of economic and social 
welfare are concerned. The unity which the continent has as a cartographical 
entity does not extend with any precision to its economic history. The regions 
within which Africans undertook economic activities introduced or expanded by 
colonial rule were not necessarily identical with political boundaries (which are 
the units of account for indices such as GNP). Third, it is necessary to accept that 
while some of the components of ‘development and welfare’ can be investigated 
49. For an incisive critique see Douglas Rimmer, Macromancy (Hobart Paper 55, 
London, 1973). 

50. Fora general discussion of the problems involved in assessing costs and benefits of 
colonialism see Patrick Manning, ‘Analysing the Costs and Benefits of Colonialism’, 
African Economic History Review, I, 1974, pp. 15-21. 


51. My position here is in accord with that set out by T. O. Ranger at greater length 
in ‘Towards a Usable African Past’, in Christopher Fyfe, ed., African Studies Since 1945 
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they often cannot be measured and they cannot necessarily be added to form a 
composite indicator. Life expectancy, nutrition, the presence or absence of coercion 
and the range of opportunities open to Africans are suitable subjects for investiga- 
tion but each presents formidable problems of evidence and interpretation.®? 

Finally, any study which adopts these three principles needs to retain a clear 
sense of historical change. Contentment and deprivation are largely relative 
concepts which alter with aspirations and time. Economic regions are not fixed, 
and changes in their boundaries and their importance need to be charted. Similarly, 
the various components of development and welfare fluctuate—~sometimes dis- 
harmoniously. Real incomes rise and fall; opportunities open and close; and coer- 
cive measures may be tightened or abolished. These observations are scarcely 
novel. Yet critics and defenders of colonial rule commonly attempt to balance 
credits and debits over an accounting period which covers the whole of the colonial 
era, as if the miseries of one generation can be balanced by the profits of the next 
(or vice versa). This is a dubious procedure, which may explain why it is rarely 
accompanied by an explicit statement of the social arithmetic it entails. 

An attempt to answer questions about the effects of colonialism in the dis- 
aggregated manner suggested here would have provided Colonialism in Africa 
with the organizing principle it Jacks. Identifying diverse regional economies 
within precolonial Africa is an essential task which has scarcely been started. 
Surprisingly little progress has been made on the equally necessary (and much 
easier) task of identifying the variety of forms of European penetration and the 
resulting categories of integration with the world economy.®** Connecting these 
two lines of enquiry offers a means of understanding nineteenth-century im- 
perialism, the types of formal rule and productive relations which developed in the 
twentieth century and the different effects on Africa of the colonial presence. To 
have adopted this strategy would have placed an additional and heavy burden on 
the builders of the academic empire represented by Colonialism in Africa. But it 
might have moved the analysis of colonialism further forward, and it would have 
offered a challenge to historians of European expansion and specialists on Africa 
alike by showing, in a systematic fhanner, how the burdens carried by colonial 
subjects varied through time, across space and according to occupation and status. 


52. See for example Marvin P. Miracle, ‘Underdevelopment of Africa: Comments on 
Methodology’, History in Africa, 3, 1976, pp. 157-62. 

53. Indeed, by treating colonialism and capitalism as homogeneous entitites, some 
recent studies have retreated from the important and illuminating distinctions (found in 
the older literature on imperial history and development economics) between settler 
agriculture, concessionary estates, mining enclaves and the expatriate mercantile presence. 
For a criticism of this tendency in a complementary context see Maxime Rodinson, ‘A 
Marxist View of Arabia’, New Left Review, 95, 1976, p. 88. For a preliminary attempt to 
reconsider the mercantile presence see A. G. Hopkins, ‘Imperial Business in Africa’, 
Journal of African History, 17, 1976, pp. 276-90. Important research on the history of 
expatriate companies is currently being undertaken by Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch, 
Leroy Vail and Barry Neil-Tomlinson, among others. Articles by these authors can be 
found in the Journal of African History, 16, 1975, 17, 1976 and 18, 1977. 


BOOKS 


The Development of an African Working Class: Studies in Class 
Formation and Action, edited by Richard Sandbrook and Robin Cohen. 
Longman, London, 1976. 330 pp with bibliography and index. £8-00. 


This book contains papers presented to a conference on Workers, Unions and 
Development held in April 1973 under the sponsorship of the International Studies 
Programme of the University of Toronto, attended by academics and trade 
unionists from eight countries. They are grouped under three headings: the 
initial stirrings of working class consciousness, contemporary working class 
organisation, and contemporary working class action. The editors provide a 
general introduction and conclusion, and an introduction to each of the three parts. 

It would appear that the editors’ contribution—which is masterly—has been 
decisive. There is scarcely any discussion here—though presumably there must 
have been at the conference—of the assistance that trade unions can or do give to 
the development process. The editors are rightly anxious to move away from the 
‘almost obsessive concern’ of previous studies with union/nationalist party 
relationships, and have put in its place an almost obsessive concern with revolution. 
The reader is invited to start from the views of Marx, Lenin and Fanon on the réle 
of the proletariat in revolution in capitalist societies, and in the light of these ‘to 
re-evaluate the societal rôle of African workers’. All the four examples of contem- 
porary working class action deal with strikes, in South Africa, Tanzania, Lagos 
and Ghana, only the last of which was initiated officially by a union. Strikes are 
examples of radical action: to build an organisationthat can deal continuously with 
employers and with governments is, apparently, not. Thus the ghosts that are 
said to have seemed to stalk the conference hall, and now the book, are those of 
Lenin and the Mensheviks, not those of Katilungu, Mboya or the young Siaka 
Stevens, though there is a heart-warming portrait of Pobee Biney in R. Jeffries’s 
study of the 1961 strike in Ghana and the patient effort of Lucy Mvubelo is duly 
recorded in the instructive chapter on South Africa. This said, the book is 
essential reading, not least for the analysis by Adrian Peace of the nature of the 
Lagos proletariat which evokes from John Saul a reconsideration of the ‘labour 
aristocracy’ thesis which has so often been used to provide a theoretical justification 
for the suppression of independent trade union organisation and action in Africa. 

All the studies show unions facing relatively hostile governments, and, in the 
case of the Rhodesian Railways African Employees’ Association in 1944 and the 
Natal strikers in 1973, facing in addition the real labour aristocracy of Africa, the 
‘white’ trade unions; but there are many variations in the employers’ attitudes 
towards them, ranging from the absolute refusal to negotiate on the Dar es Salaam 
docks in 1939 to the relative willingness of the Nigerian Tobacco Company in 
Zaria to follow agreed procedures in 1969-70. It is not a happy picture, particu- 
larly where, as in the Nigerian examples, the unions themselves operate ineffec- 
tively or actually corruptly. But what does emerge is the willingness of workers 
to stand up for themselves and to attempt organization even where there is no 
outside stimulus—far less encouragement—to them to do so. They even wish to 
choose their own leaders and will resist ‘socialist? governments, whether these are 
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in the hands of a brutal and corrupt regime as in Nkrumah’s Ghana or of a mani~ 
festly upright and well-intentioned leadership as in Tanzania. One reason in 
Ghana was that the participants had had experience of doing so before indepen- 
dence: in the Tanzanian case the possible connection is not adequately explored. 
Owing to the episodic treatment inherent in basing a book on conference papers, 
there is no history of the development of a movement through its different stages, 
except for C. H. Allen’s paper on Senegal, which goes only up to 1957 and deals 
with a situation that is exceptional in that the unions began as affiliates of the 
French unions. The studies on contemporary organization deal with two cases 
in northern Nigeria and with the post-Nkrumah TUC in Ghana. The narrowness 
of the sample is however compensated by the editors’ introduction, which draws 
from the whole field and raises vital questions of the representative capacity of 
trade unions, their financing, and the rôle (or lack of rôle) of trade union national 
centres, 

It is impossible in the space of a short review to indicate the whole ground 
covered by this valuable book. It might be thought that the imposed analytical 
framework would result in broad generalizations, but this is not so: the studies 
are detailed accounts of particular cases and the editors have built up from them—- 
and from their own obviously profound knowledge of the subject—a picture of an 
emergent proletariat whose members are ‘not prepared to acquiesce passively in 
their own exploitation’ but do not yet know fully ‘where to go’. But does 
anybody? If the controversies of sixty years ago could be set aside for the time 
being, and attention concentrated on things as they are now, the editors have it 
in them to suggest a few useful signposts of their own. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with their present offering, which is worth every penny of the price. 

St Albans MARJORIE NICHOLSON 


Strategic Highways in Africa, by Guy Arnold and Ruth Weiss. London, 
Julian Friedman. 1977. 178 pp. #£5-95 (£3°50, paperback). 


This is an unusual and interesting book notwithstanding the somewhat mislead- 
ing title. The authors’ intention is that ‘highways’ should not be interpreted 
literally, but in the sense of roads, railways and rivers that are the means to, and 
sometimes convenient barriers against, communication. The word ‘Africa’ in 
the title too applies strictly to the countries south of the Sahara, indeed more than 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to Southern and Central Africa, with West and 
East Africa receiving but cursory treatment and the North none at all. 

The book is in fact a highly politicized argument of a central thesis: ‘that it is 
not possible to talk of economic development of communications in isolation from 
their political significance’. On the evidence presented the thesis is proven 
overwhelmingly. It is arguable however that it could have been without so much 
repetition of facts and events, and with a more balanced treatment of the different 
parts of Africa. No explanation is given as to why the countries of the ‘Southern 
African Complex’ deserve a chapter each—because many of their real lines of 
communication are shared repetition is perhaps inevitable—whilst West and 
particularly East Africa are treated so summarily. The plans for a Trans-West 
African Highway from Nouakchott to Lagos (coastal route), or Nouakchott to 
Fort Lamy (inland route); the vitally strategic East African Railways and Harbours; 
the attempt to link Kenya and Uganda by road with their northern neighbours, 
receive not a serious mention. 
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The authors also display a curious naivety about the function of real highways. 
Thus they are able to maintain (p. 73) that to have a first-class road running 
parallel to a major railway line is desirable since it acts as a feeder to it of traffic. 
In reality the construction of major roads parallel to rail lines has almost without 
exception resulted in the loss of traffic from the latter to the former with serious 
if not fatal economic and development consequences for the railway as in Sierra 
Leone. Again, whilst adopting a fairly sanguine view of the economic and 
development consequences of the Trans African Highway the authors nonetheless 
are enthusiastic about the probability of the Trans Saharan road ‘opening up’ 
Southern Algeria and the Niger. Given the harsh desert nature of both countries 
it is difficult to see what they will be opened up to or for. 

The faults of the colonial powers in not promoting more vigorously the integra- 
tion of the transport systems of Africa has rightly been criticized many times, 
although, as the authors relate, given the post-independence squabbles that have 
continued to plague inter-territorial communications a more charitable view of 
past difficulties is perhaps overdue. To continue to suggest, as they do in Chapter 
14, that the absence of trans-continental communications is yet another legacy of 
colonial shortsightedness is too simplistic an explanation, particularly in the case 
of air transport. The absence of either means or need are more likely factors, 
Until the last decade or so lack of a suitable aircraft, for what is by any standards a 
long-hop, has certainly been a problem. Furthermore Pan-Am have run such a 
service, at a decided loss because of lack of demand, since the late 1960s. 

Despite these criticisms the book is of value because of the compelling simplicity 
and importance of its thesis and the convincing, if geographically unbalanced, 
way in which it is demonstrated. 

Alastair Dick & Associates, Leatherhead, J. D. G. F. HOWE 

Surrey 


Ethiopia: Revolution, Law and Politics, by Heinrich Scholler and Paul 
Brietzke. München: Weltforum Verlag, Ifp-Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung, 
Afrika-Studien Nr. 92, 1976. 216 pp. No price given. 


The Provisional Military Government of Ethiopia (alias the Derg) shows no 
particular concern for law. It certainly issues proclamations imposing severe 
penalties, retroactively where need be, for ‘offences against the motto Ethiopia 
Tikdem (Ethiopia First)’ and other vaguely defined crimes. It sets up military 
courts to try those accused of such crimes, the verdicts of which are not subject to 
appeal. It announces the public ownership of all land, urban and rural. But 
since it arrests people for offences not mentioned even in the Special Penal Code, 
executes them without reference even to the special military courts, and appears 
to have little effective machinery for implementing its undoubtedly far-reaching 
land reforms, it cannot be said that its activities (however benevolent and justifiable) 
owe much to the framework of law. So where does this leave a couple of social 
democratic Western lawyers anxious to analyse events in Ethiopia since 1974? 
‘The answer seems to be that they can either give up and go home, or else write a 
book like Scholler and Brietzke’s. Quite what this is intended to do is hard to 
make out. What it does is combine a political commentary on the events of 1974-5 
with an examination of some of the legal aspects of military rule. 

The commentary, sometimes slipshod on detail, suffers still more from a 
tendency to pass off fashionable rhetoric as established fact. References to the 
events of 29 February 1974 are merely disconcerting; the statement that ‘the 
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international relations of Ethiopia (before 1974) . . . were erected solely on the 
personality of Haile Selassie’ (p. 34), is, however, dangerously false, as the events 
of 1977 have forcibly demonstrated. Even more dangerous, because less demon- 
strably false, is the repeated assertion that the number of deaths in the 1973-4 
Wollo famine has been ‘put at 200,000’. Where this figure comes from I have no 
idea, and no source is given. So far as I know, no one has ever been in a position 
to assess the number of casualties, though a total of 100,000 has often been bandied 
about to satisfy the demands of a statistical age. However, by dint of repetition, 
this ‘think of a number and then double it’ technique is bidding fair to establish 
the facts which subsequent writing takes for granted. More useful than the entire 
commentary is the handy chronology of 1974-5 events (complete with 29.2.1974) 
given as an appendix. 

The chapters on the legal structure show firstly that there is a constitutional legal 
system in the positivistic sense that the courts recognize the government (if only as 
the result of ‘an inarticulate premise, the desire to save one’s own skin’ (p. 117)), 
and secondly that revolutionary justice tends ‘towards a selective vengeance which 
is no longer acceptable to Western jurists’ (p. 109). But is this, though regrettable 
to those who cherish individual rights, nonetheless part of a desirable transforma- 
tion to a non-Western but nonetheless universalist system of (presumably) 
‘socialist? law? Scholler and Brietzke cannot tell us, since the Grundnorm of 
Ethiopia Tikdem on which the new system is ostensibly based remains too vague in 
theory and uncertain in practice to bear the necessary analysis. We are left to 
conclude, in the perfectly chosen words of an anonymous Ethiopian poet, ‘the 
dust has settled, leaving more dust’. 

University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


La Philosophie Bantu Comparée, by Alexis Kagame. Présence Africaine, 
Paris. 1976. 334 pp. Index and six maps in colour. No price given. 


This book is a belated fruit of the classic work of Placide Tempels: Bantu 
Philosophy which appeared more than thirty years ago, and it has been made 
possible by subsidies from the National Research Institute in Rwanda, the Canadian 
Aquinas Fund and UNESCO. Alexis Kagame is a Roman Catholic priest from 
Rwanda and a lecturer in philosophy at the Rwanda National University. His 
aim is basically similar to that of Tempels. Taking Aristotelian categories as a 
starting-point, he seeks to elicit from the grammatical structure and etymology of 
Bantu languages a system of ‘Bantu Metaphysics’. Earlier, in 1956, Kagame 
published a similar study restricted to the thought of his own people: Bantu- 
Rwandese Philosophy of Being, and this earlier work differed from that of Tempels 
in its refusal to impose a completely Aristotelian straight-jacket on African cate- 
gories of thought and in refusing to make claims for all the Bantu-speaking peoples. 
The present work is marked by the same philosophical flexibility, but its con- 
clusions rest on a systematic comparison of 180 Bantu languages that has taken the 
author 17 years of research. One admires the industry and erudition which 
underlie this book, but the conclusions are inevitably more generalized and 
superficial than in a work dealing with a single ethnic group, or cluster of his- 
torically related groups. What Kagame tells us of the formal logic and criteriology 
of the Bantu, of their ontology, ideas of God, life, senses internal and external, 
intellectual faculties, cosmology and concepts of right and wrong, amounts to 
very little in the final analysis, and much of it has already been predicated of non- 
Bantu, and even non-African, peoples. A great deal of space is devoted to showing 
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that the Bantu make mental distinctions like other human beings and to docu- 
menting the different linguistic forms taken by these distinctions. 

In three places Kagame makes a substantial contribution. His discussion of 
the concept of space-time and the sense of history is interesting, though one could 

j have wished he had explained his difference with Professor John Mbiti more fully. 
The latter’s concept of time is dismissed rather too quickly as being ethnological, 
rather than philosophical, and as embracing non-Bantu experiences which do not 
interest our author. His critique of Tempels is more thorough-going and he 
rejects the equation of life and force (vital force). In so far as he goes, Kagame 
also offers some interesting comments on the etymology of African names for God. 

Kagame’s troubles stem mainly from too hard and fast a distinction between 
Bantu Philosophy and social anthropology (‘ethnology’), and between Bantu and 
non-Bantu peoples, The four hundred or so sources that he lists as his ‘co- 
authors’ are mainly linguistic works, grammars, dictionaries and the like. Many, 
if not most, are by missionaries or African priests. Also in the list are answers 
by African priests and seminarians, as well as missionaries, to a questionnaire 
that he does not allow us to see. This is surprising in view of the harsh criticisms 
he makes of the opinions of missionaries and African clergy, (pp. 313-14). 
Practically, the only ethnographic sources quoted are volumes of the Ethnographic 
Survey. The earliest work cited dates from 1877 and the latest work (other than 
his own) is dated 1969. This is a pity because many of the gaps in his knowledge 
would have been filled by recent research work. One would not, perhaps, 
dispute that the aims of African philosophy and African social anthropology are 
different, but neglect of the latter not only entails the neglect of a great mass of 
oral literature, it also entails the neglect of non-verbal forms of communication, 
of symbolism and ritual. 

Although Kagame is adamant about the objective value of African historical 
traditions, he does not make use of historical sources. Instead, he fabricates his 
own conjectural history based on the distribution of Bantu prefixes and names for 
God. This leads him into speculations about movements of peoples, conquests, 
points of expansion, without any historical*evidence to support them. He is 
apparently quite arbitrary in assigning ‘the official name for God’ in each ethnic 
group, asserting that, for practically the whole of East Africa, it is Mulungu. He 
is ignorant of the extent to which a sun-name is used for God among some 20% 
of East African peoples, usually in one of the Bantu forms: jua, yuva, rua, lyuva, 
lyuba, lyoba, zyoba, eriobaetc. Inthe Nyamwezi-Kimbu area of western Tanzania 

«  mulungu, means, not God, but ancestor. For the Shona-Kalanga Deity Mwari 
he is unable to offer any etymology, although Ranger, following Linden, has 
argued plausibly for a link between the divine name and that of the ‘spirit-wives’ 
initiated into his cult. There are a number of omissions in the maps, the most 
glaring of which is the Nyakyusa tribe about whom so much has been written. 
Ultimately there can be no fruitful comparison between ethnic groups in Africa 
which does not take account of the historical evidence—now coming to light more 
and more. 

A chance remark on p. 283 opens up an even more dangerous crevasse in 
Kagame’s philosophical mountain. He refuses to discuss non-human spirits in 
Bantu religions other than God, on the grounds that they are not ‘real’, They are 
therefore the proper object of ‘ethnology’ and not of philosophy! This raises even 
more fundamental questions about the nature of reality and about the compar- 
ability of cultures. Can African concepts be judged according to Aristotelian 
criteria of reality? How different are the non-Bantu peoples (whom Kagame does 

o e not study) from the Bantu? And, in the final analysis, is it really profitable to 
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translate African concepts from their own symbol system into that of a western 
tradition? These are questions which Kagame’s book inevitably poses. 
White Fathers, Dar es Salaam AYLWARD SHORTER 


Politics of Decolonisation: Kenya Europeans and the Land Issue 1960-65, 
by Gary Wasserman. CUP, 1976. 225 pp. £950. 


Gary Wasserman tells of the bargaining process over land at the centre of the 
decolonization process in Kenya. Certain aspects of his story, for example the 
crucial place of land and the rivalry of the nationalist elites for predominance, are 
already well known. The novel aspect of the work is its examination of the part 
European farmers and businessmen played in the decolonization process. 

He gives us two European groups, dubbed liberals and conservatives, who by 
1960 shared the conviction that immediate decolonization was inevitable but 
divided about its implications for themselves. The conservatives were the 
agriculturalists with the simple aim of securing the option of liquidating their 
assets tied up in land should they wish, as many did, to leave the country. The 
white liberals on the other hand were predominantly members of the commercial 
and industrial communities whose assets were anyway in more liquid form and 
who worked towards peaceful political transition to secure their future into the 
post colonial phase. 

As Dr Wasserman has it, although they fell out over the priority to be accorded 
to rescuing whites who wished to leave, both contributed in different ways to the 
outcome. The conservatives helped to propel the British government into a large 
financial commitment to the new state for the ordered buy-out of European farmers 
while the liberals dealt directly with African nationalist politicians, successfully 
restraining their responses within the definition of decolonization as continuity 
between colonial and independent regimes. The result was a new state born with 
the preconceptions and commitments of the old. Although this conclusion is 
scarcely new, Dr Wasserman adds irgportant supporting evidence to the case. 

However, clarity of argument is too readily sacrificed to a rigid chronological 
framework within which ‘the bargain called independence’ is explored. Trans- 
actions in the bargaining process occupy the centre of the stage without historical 
background sufficient to explain why a bargain should have been required in the 
first place, let alone why a particular strategy should have been adopted—except 
in terms of the requirements of the bargaining process itself. 

There are also difficulties of balance. Official British documentation is not 
yet available to set against Dr Wasserman’s extensive oral evidence. But he has 
probably attributed too much influence in the bargaining process to the unofficial 
Europeans, both liberals and conservatives, and too little to the Imperial and 
Colonial governments acting as separate interests. 

It is also unfortunately the case that the author’s analysis of the liberals is more 
assured and convincing than of the conservatives. As a result readers looking 
for an explanation of why the European settlers in Kenya went quietly when the 
jig was up will be disappointed. The bargain over land may have had something 
to do with it, but the mechanics of racial bargaining are described without the 
colouring of European political attitudes or passions necessary to establish the 
point either way. In fact the division most relevant to white politics was not 
between government and settlers as Dr Wasserman assumes, not latterly between 
liberals and conservatives, but between political and economic means of main- 
taining the European position. The settlers had firmly established the prime 
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place of economic means over political as early as the 1930s. As a matter of self 

interest, responsible European farmers and businessmen were united in 1960 as 

before in seeking to maintain as an economic issue what liberals and conservatives 

sought to politicize. This is a key component of the European contribution to the 
« continuity of decolonization in Kenya which the author overlooks. 

What then of the conservative reaction? This was less a feature of bargaining 
over land than an expression of racial anxiety. It was too late to act upon the 
principle of white supremacy. As always in the white politics of Kenya, the 
Imperial government choice of new white collaborators to suit its purposes was 
decisive. ‘The conservative reaction was therefore no more than an act of self 
justification by the leaders of the white community who had erred in committing 
the Europeans to the principle that Imperial and settler interests could always be 
reconciled, combined with a rude parting gesture to the new order. 

London M. G. REDLEY 


Petals of Blood, by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o. Heinemann, 1977. £1-25, paper- 
back. The Trial of Dedan Kimathi, by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o and Micere 
Githae Mugo. Heinemann, 1977. 85p, paperback. The Novel and Con- 
temporary Experience in Africa, by Shatto Arthur Gakwandi. Heinemann, 
1977. £1-:90, paperback. 


It was in Rome in 1959 that Sékou Touré addressed the Second ‘Congress of 
Black Writers and Artists’ and told them that ‘to achieve real action you must be 
a living part of Africa and her thought’. They must make themselves, he 
continued, ‘completely at one with the people in the great battle of Africa and of 
suffering humanity’. At about the same time Frantz Fanon, in calling for the 
violence of colonialism to be met with the greater violence of a cultural revolution 
from the soil of Africa, urged, in The Wretched of the Earth, the militant nationalist 
to turn away from ‘playing at hide-and-seek with the police in urban centres’ and 
return to the countryside where he will find ‘the peasant’s cloak will wrap him 
around with a gentleness and firmness that henever suspected’. 

It is unlikely that Ngugi Wa Thiong’o has played dangerous games with the 
Nairobi police, but in seeking a growing point in Colonial and post-Colonial Africa 
in his four novels, he has steadfastly returned to his Kikuyu origins. In the rich 
and complex Petals of Blood the growth of a deserted village, Ilmorog, into a town 
in twelve years is critically and feelingly investigated. In times of spiritual 

+ dryness and near despair at the surrounding paltriness, misunderstanding, betrayal 
and greed, Karega, the central voice of the book, comes near to losing his faith 
‘in the possibilities of truth and beauty and ideals in a world where people are 
struggling for bread and water’. It is a world in which Wanja, the sexually dis- 
turbing but strangely unifying feminine principle, a barmaid, prospers with the 
growth of Ilmorog and turns her suffering to advantage. In the thinking of the 
one-legged Abdulla, who eventually causes her longed for pregnancy, she was a 
Very Interesting Prostitute, but she is one, we are persuaded, with a vision that 
could lead her to ‘a new flowering of self’. Quite simply the question posed by 
Ngugi’s book throughout its cyclic searchings in time past and present, in the 
minds of Karega, an unqualified teacher, Munira, Head of the Primary School, 
Abdulla, Trader and teller of tales and Wanja is ‘where is the new force, what’s 
the new force that will make the seed sprout and flower?’ It is answered, in semi- 
biblical terms, by the traditional Kikuyu voice of Mugo Wa Kibiro (a hero heard 
in Ngugi’s other novels) saying, ‘Gird up your loins and always remember every- 

» thing good and beautiful comes from the soil.’ 
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Ngugi’s problem as a socio-politically committed novelist is how to universalize 
his theme. It is posed in the book by Karega as he reflects upon his pupils. 
‘How could he enlarge their consciousness’, he wonders, ‘so that they could see 
themselves, Imorog and Kenya as part of a larger whole, a larger territory con- 
taining the history of African peoples and their struggles?’ Could they but be 
brought to choose the right heroes, to spurn the impressive ‘caterpillars of the 
Commonwealth’, the odious Kimeria, Chui and Mzigo, burnt to death in Watnja’s 
bower of bliss she had named ‘Sunshine Lodge’. Munira, ‘who was prepared 
to murder in the name of moral purity’, poured the petrol on ‘the whorehouse— 
which mocked God’s work on earth’, from which he and the author saw the flames 
rising from the four corners like ‘petals of blood’. Joseph, Abdulla’s adopted son, 
is last seen in the poor quarter of New Ilmorog with Sembene Osmane’s novel 
God’s Bits of Wood in his hand, a new talisman of resistance against the cruelties of 
greed and accumulation—in Senegal, or Kenya, or any place where suffering 
humanity is still in the fight. 

At a first reading of Petals of Blood it would seem that Ngugi’s explicit War 
against Capitalism, through the increasing skill of the novelist, is fully embodied 
in the text. There is even a hint at self-mockery in the mention of a group of 
serious University students who ‘wrote a paper relating droughts and uneven 
development to neo-colonialism (and) called for the immediate abolition of 
Capitalism’? It is a masterly book of long gestation: the tone is messianic. 

There had, indeed, been a battle of Ilmorog in the early days of the British 
occupation of Kenya, and the battle, against imperialism in capitalist form, 
‘the enemy of all working peoples’, must go on, At least this is the theme of the 
unfinished revolution portrayed in Ngugi’s and Micere Githae Mugo’s play The 
Trial of Dedan Kimathi. The play is there to ensure that Kimathi, captured, 
tried and hanged in October 1956, ‘will never die’. Again we can find a develop- 
ing line of thought from Frantz Fanon, this time from the introduction to Black 
Skin White Masks, where he has written, ‘I believe the individual should tend to 
take on the universality inherent in the human condition’, Such persons, 
purged of Western acquisitiveness, may be seen as the flowers of a re-born African 
Culture, they can bring ‘the possibilities of a new kind of power’ . . . or so Wanja 
found, as she drew a sketch of the father of her child, somewhat like Kimathi and 
as Abdulla without a leg—lost in the sacrificial war of Mau Mau. 

‘Even in hell shall I fight for Our Cause’ was a vow taken as part of an oath by 
‘General China’, and the play portrays Kimathi’s path through hell, as an in- 
creasingly hysterical Judge Henderson, reaches the first, inevitably melodramatic, 
climax... ‘I know the native mind. Black man, Pl have the last laugh’. There 
follow the tempters—Banker, Indian, Business Executive, Politician, Priest—and 
Kimathi declares his suspicion of those ‘who would preach cold peace in the face of 
violence’... It is deeds not words that bring ‘real action’—a boy whowillgive his 
life to run a mission for Kimathi—and it is a Woman’s belief, however fantastic, in 
Kimathi, ‘The Great Commander’—‘they sing of the enemy aeroplanes he 
brought down with only a rifle’—that universalises him . . . ‘above all he loved 
people, and he loved his country . . . he was human’. These are calming words 
after the terrible whipping of Kimathi and his continuing refusal to surrender, 
but he does not die and, after his torturing, we see him as a great commander in 
the forest sentencing traitors and renewing his faith in ‘the struggle for liberation’, 
The Judge returns and formally sentences Kimathi to be hanged, to which, in fact, 
Kimathi has the ‘last laugh’ . . . ‘Not dead!’ shout the boy and girl. In the finale 
a chorus of peasants and workers sing and dance freely, the audience participating. 
The play is in three movements and is not naturalistic. The doubts in Kimathi’s , 
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mind are willed away in the proclaimed victory of the working people: patriots rise 
as traitors fall... (‘There is another firing squad and a scream.’) The message, 
delivered with conviction, comes across: the points made, for the detached 
observer, perhaps too simplistically. 

African novelists, and we must add, dramatists ‘view themselves primarily as 
social critics rather than entertainers’, as Arthur Gakwandi writes in his sensitive 
and lucid book on The Novel and Contemporary Experience in Africa. In it he 
examines, in an all too short 130 pages, twelve contemporary novels and identifies 
much of the restlessness felt by their authors under British and French Colonial 
rule and since independence. The fullest and most satisfying treatment is given 
to Wole Soyinka’s Interpreters and Achebe’s Man of the People in a chapter in which 
Gakwandi causes one book to draw lights from the other. The Interpreters, 
however, can not be said both to ‘suffer(s) from a lack of strict artistic discipline,’ 
and six lines later to ‘gain(s) much from abundance and variety of characters, 
scenes and incidents’, This kind of slip is, nevertheless, very rare in a highly 
perceptive, though limited in scale, study indepthof twelve important works. One 
may wish to question some of Gakwandi’s judgements, that, for instance, Okara’s 
novel, The Voice (not one of the twelve) ‘has a more powerful effect upon the 
mind of the reader than The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born, which with Dtodu’s 
The Gab Boys, has a chapter to itself, but we follow his mind delightedly as he 
sharpens our insight into oft-read books. It is a refreshing experience. Thus 
Okolo’s search in The Voice for ‘IT’ is likened to Maanan’s demented search for 
‘it? in the mixed sand of Accra at the end of The Beautyful Ones. We are in the 
presence of intangibles and Gakwandi has the refinement of spirit to search them 
out. Itis hard, however, to accept that ‘The general tone of (Ngugi’s) A Grain of 
Wheat (which, as a novel of commitment shares a chapter with Osmane’s Gods 
Bits of Wood) ‘is one of bitterness and anger’. Gakwandi makes many stimulating 
comments, some of which call for elucidation (that, for instance, ‘Ngugi has not 
been able to create a character of sufficiently sustained complexity to support the 
weight of his complex public themes’), And is the cyclic pattern of time in 
A Grain of Wheat and, by extension, in Petats of Blood, rightly called ‘cumber- 
some ?” 

We are usefully given a passage from Peter Abrahams’s A Wreath For Udomo 
that reveals what Gakwandi describes as the author’s recurrent indulgence in 
paranoid contemplation. In general he is stern in his censure of any romantic 
idealization of Africa. Thus, in reverse, Alex la Gama’s A Walk in the Night, is 
praised for refraining to advocate ‘sentimental solutions to the problems it portrays’ 
in District Six, Cape Town. Gakwandi’s firmly and finely written book, however, 
merits more than general comment, for in each of the seven chapters there are 
insights and judgements that stretch the mind and bring the reader back fruitfully 
to a reconsideration of the book examined. 

Bognor Regis Hucy Dinwippy 


Ecology Control and Economic Development in East African History. 
The Case of Tanganyika 1850-1950, by Helge Kjekshus. Heinemann, 1977. 
viii-+215 pp. 6 maps, 5 figures, 5 tables, index. £7-50 (cased); £2-50 (paper). 


This book is an unusual tour de force. It is an economic history written by a 
political scientist. While teaching at the University of Dar es Salaam the author 
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became dissatisfied with the resident historians and their political/religious 
priorities. He also failed to be impressed by the resident economists whose 
‘development of underdevelopment’ perspective seemed to give disproportionate 
emphasis to external economic factors. The product of this discontent is an 
ecological history of Tanzania, a provocative examination of man’s efforts to 
control a particular environment. Kjekshus derived his initial inspiration from 
Kuczynski’s Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire (1949) and Ford’s 
The Role of the Trypanosomiases in African Ecology (1971); he has developed his 
own arguments by utilizing an impressive (though not exhaustive) range of 
published sources and some archival material. 

The first six chapters employ these sources in a sweeping survey of the domestic 
economy of Tanzania in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Many will be 
glad to have this book just for the copious quotations and references, but they will 
also profit by considering the various interpretations of population growth, 
settlement patterns, agricultural systems, pastoralism, wildlife control, industry 
(iron, cloth and salt) and regional trade. All of the arguments and information 
in these chapters is directed to one general conclusion. Kjekshus argues that 
nineteenth century Tanzania was in an ‘ecology control situation’ where man, 
cattletand cultivation techniques operated in fruitful interaction to keep the triad 
of bush, wildlife, and tsetse fly in check. Within such a system of ecology 
control the author sees the Tanzanian economy as developing a strong material 
base which was only peripherally disturbed by the ivory/slave trade and intertribal 
warfare. 

The decade of the 1890s, described in chapter seven, is contrasted as a period of 
‘ecological catastrophe’ and a watershed in Tanzanian economic development. 
The Great Rinderpest devastated the cattle population of East Africa. It was 
followed in rapid succession by smallpox epidemics, the major locust invasions of 
1893-95, and the first crippling appearance of sand-fleas in East Africa. Into this 
situation marched the troops of the German Schutztruppe whose destructive 
capacity lay not so much in its superior firepower (whose effects are somewhat 
exaggerated by Kjekshus) as in the ‘scorched earth’ tactics employed with con- 
siderable effect in the closing stages of the Hehe wars and in the Maji Maji rebellion. 
As the Tanzanian population reeled under these blows, ecology control slipped 
away. Bush, wildlife and tsetse fly advanced on the offensive. Many East 
African historians have made passing reference to the importance of these natural 
disasters; Kjekshus is the first scholar to give us a coherent analysis. 

Only the last chapter is exclusively concerned with the colonial period and it 
lacks the grand sweep of the rest of the book. The author restricts himself to 
examining two major methods—population concentration and the creation of 
man-free game preserves—by which the British colonial administration sought to 
check the spread of diseases borne by the tsetse fly. He concludes that these 
measures were ecological folly. Implicit in Kjekshus’s analysis of the sleeping 
sickness population concentrations (‘a forgotten lesson in East Africa’s develop- 
mental history’) is a strong criticism of Tanzania’s present policy of villagization— 
which has involved increasing coercion in recent years. 

This is very much an ‘ideas’ book. Economic historians will find it stimulating, 
wildlife conservationists will find it infuriating, and development planners (hope- 
fully) will find it disconcerting. 


Bayero University College, L. E. Larson 
Kano 
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Britain and the Ending of the Slave Trade, by Suzanne Miers. Longman, 
1975. 405 pp. £8-50. 


This is a revised and expanded version of Professor Miers’s doctoral thesis 
presented to the University of London in 1969. It is based on research carried 
out in archives in Europe, America and Africa, and on oral interviews (though the 
particulars are not included in the select bibliography) and on a number of private 
papers. She has also relied on published and unpublished results of recent 
research into many aspects of the African past. She has ably pieced together the 
evidence, resulting in a book that is informative, absorbing and stimulating. 

Since the original subject of her research was the Brussels Conference of 1889- 
1890, Professor Miers starts by giving a background to it. She examines in great 
detail the role played by the British Government and pressure groups such as the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in the ending of the slave trade. She 
discusses the methods—-primarily through treaties and negotiation—used by the 
British in dealing with other European powers, African rulers and, sometimes, 
with slave dealers in the Middle East and South Asia. This second part of the 
book deals mainly with the Brussels Conference itself which Professor Miers shows 
was a significant victory for the humanitarians and which finally sanctioned the 
partition of Africa and the beginning of active European colonization on the 
continent. : 

There is always a danger of turning such a study into another diplomatic 
history, with an emphasis on the interests of the European powers. In a way 
Professor Miers has done this. She has, however, departed from earlier works on 
the abolition of the slave trade by paying some attention to the nature of some 
African societies, the effects of the trade on these societies and how African rulers 
coped with pressure exerted on them by the trade and by European traders 
involved in it. The problem is that the issues she is tackling are many and varied 
and it is difficult to do justice to them all. Thus her treatment of slavery in 
nineteenth century Africa though interesting is incomplete; her discussion of the 
Arab activities in East Central Africa tends të be based on the theories of the 1950s 
and early 1960s. The book also suffers from being too British-centred although, 
in fairness to her, this is the declared interest of the study. The role of Cardinal 
Lavigerie and the Catholic Church in the ending of the slave trade is discussed 
but, again, one suspects that the vastness of the task she sets out to accomplish, 
makes it difficult for her to adequately deal with it. 

All the same Professor Miers has provided students of both African and imperial 
history with a valuable addition to their libraries. 

University of Malawi Owen J. M. KALINGA 


Adam Kok’s Griquas. A Study in the Development of Stratification in 
South Africa, by Robert Ross. CUP, 1976. xiii+194pp. £5-75. 


The Griqua of Adam Kok III, based on Philippolis, controlled an extensive 
area north of the Orange River, and for a short period in the 1850s they were able 
to establish a prosperous state. But they found it difficult to maintain this position. 
The Afrikaners of the Orange Free State wanted their land, and in spite of their 
government’s prohibition many individuals were prepared to sell. In 1861-2, 
with the encouragement of Sir George Grey, they migrated across the Drakensberg 


to Normansland, to the area which became known as Griqualand East. There 
` e 
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they re-established themselves with their new headquarters at Kokstad, but once 
again they came under white pressure. It was held that the area was too disturbed 
to remain under Griqua control. In 1874 a British Resident assumed the govern- 
ment of the country, and in 1879 it was annexed. The prohibition on the sale of 
land was abolished, and the community rapidly collapsed. 

The central theme of this book is that, although the Griqua were both prosperous 
and Christian, their white neighbours never respected their independence or 
their right to the land which they occupied, and the reason for this was simply 
their colour. Hence the continual pressure on the Griquas, and hence their 
failure. They were not entirely blameless themselves. Those individuals who 
sold their land were directly responsible for undermining the community, but 
Ross argues that they sold because they felt that their community was doomed. 
*The Griquas’ fault . . . was in their stars, not in themselves.” He is probably 
right, but his treatment of the theme is not as convincing as it should be. Impor- 
tant assertions are made with insufficient supporting evidence, and the text some- 
times suggests more questions than it formulates. For example, Ross quotes a 
British view in 1844 that for a long time Kok had been trying to induce the 
establishment of a British military post at Philippolis ‘to support his measures 
and his laws.’ The implications of this are far-reaching, but they are not explored. 

In parts too the presentation is careless. We are told, for example, that in his 
old age Adam Kok III, the central character in the story, had mellowed and was 
no longer as impetuous as before: yet this is the first mention of his impetuosity, 
unless it is to be inferred from his attempt in 1845 to arrest within his territory an 
Afrikaner called Jan Krynauw. There are too many misprints and some sur- 
prising oddities. Sir Philip Wodehouse, for example, appears in the text as Sir 
Peregrine Wodehouse and in the index as Sir Percy Wodehouse. 

Ross has provided several useful insights, and he has certainly made a helpful 
contribution to our understanding of this period of South African history. But 
with more rigour and care he could have contributed very much more. 

Oxford PETER SANDERS 


The Politics of South Africa: democracy and racial diversity, by Howard 
Brotz. Oxford University Press, 1977. xii+164pp. Index, maps, tables. 
£5-00. 


That this book’s interest does not lie in its claims to sociological rigour, is 
evident from its author’s statement that 

‘to make sense, the perspective of the social scientist must be only a step forward 

from the perspective of the politicians and must look in the same direction. 

This is axiomatic if one wants to understand practice or action rather than to 

reduce it to a level of explanation where the phenomena disappear.’ (p. 56) 
For the same reason, however, the book may hold interest for committed Pretoria- 
watchers as an interpretation by a sympathetic American of how South Africa’s 
ruling class is thinking and where it is proposing to go. Given Washington’s 
current interest in the region, it may also provide a clue to the kind of advice which 
the United States government is being offered. 

Professor Brotz’s ‘step forward’ from the perspective of the politicians is 
paradoxically a retrospective appreciation of the paths blazed during the 1940s 
and 1950s by the late Henry Fagan, judge, United Party MP and chairman of the 
Native Laws Commission of 1944-48. The report of this Commission argued 
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that urban blacks should be given a measure of administrative power in local 
affairs and should be consulted on other issues affecting them. Yet is it not 
simply that the proposals Fagan made a quarter of a century ago seem progressive 
by comparison with the state’s nervous immobility which attracts Professor 
Brotz’s interest. i 

‘What is at issue here is not a return to the Fagan report as a kind of magic 

answer as to what to do now. Itis rather an appreciation of how to think about 

race relations or constitutional politics generally, not just in 1948 or 1977, or 

even in South Africa, but always.’ (p. 134) 

Professor Brotz teases out from Fagan’s writings a general doctrine for white 
survival which involves making certain changes which do not however make 
concéssions to the principle of majority rule which Fagan considered inappropriate 
for South Africa. Brotz quite clearly does not consider majority rule appropriate 
either, and it would seem from his attack on the principle that he does not consider 
it appropriate for any political community with a racially mixed population. What 
Fagan was really after, according to Brotz, was to secure the ‘perpetuation of the 
constitutional regime’, 

“What may seem paradoxical at first sight, but is not really upon reflection, is 

that the principle of consent, understood in a wholly non-legalistic way, proves 

to be the key for initiating the practical reduction and ultimately disappearance 
of the racial oligarchy or the inequality between those who do and those who do 
not have the constitutional say. ‘The whites have to be persuaded that they were 
not in the process of committing suicide. The black have effectively to be 

consulted for justice to be done.’ (p. 149) 

On the contrary, real democracy (‘a voice not a vote’) is easily perverted by 
legalistic devices like the vote into ‘standardless majoritarianism’. 

The implementation of Fagan’s proposals 

‘would be an actualisation of majority rule albeit a politically sane and whole- 

some form, that would be admirably suited to the circumstances of South 

Africa. All the groups would have a voice in a government ruling by consent of 

the governed. They would feel it and knew it. Uncluttered by sham institu- 

tional devices to ‘sharing power’ their consultations would be free of the urge 
to set the groups at each other’s throats. They would have every inclination to 
discuss rather than scream ultimata at each other, which the addressees would 
regard as an invitation to commit suicide. Discussion would take place rather, 
within that framework of public reason which would protect, perpetuate and 

perfect the constitutional quality of the regime, for the benefit of all? (p. 148) 
Clearly this formula for producing the simulacrum of majority rule without its 
substance need not detain us long here, though it occurred to this reviewer that 
for this proposal to be logically tenable it would be necessary for the majority 
first to consent to their own disenfranchisement. However, the interest which 
Professor Brotz’s analysis holds does not lie in the originality of its contribution to 
democratic theory, but as a gloss upon the current practices of the regime in trying 
to shore up its crumbling authority 

The book appears as a justification for the establishment by the state of ‘consul- 
tative machinery’ at various levels (cabinet councils, conferences with homelands 
leaders, factory works committees) which do not however permit the possibility of 
independent political action by the broad masses of blacks. 

The actualization of majority rule without sham institutional devices is also 
considered in the context of ‘white’ politics. Professor Brotz argues that it is 
‘impossible for any government in South Africa to rise to the exigencies it has to 
face without the restoration of a centre coalition between the moderate segments 
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of English and Afrikaner nationalist opinion’ (pp. 59-60) which could provide 
the basis for a broader coalition between the different races. Such a coalition 
would not simply be a ‘mere amalgamation’ of existing parties. From his 
analysis of white party politics, Professor Brotz draws the conclusion that the 
existing party system is not conducive to producing such a centre. Rather the 
basis for such a centre will lie in a form of personaliste rule. By 1976, ‘Vorster, 
having acquired the status of a president, became the only person in the country 
capable of binding up the centre so as to transcend not merely party but race’ 
(p. 60). The writer is perhaps unaware of the irony of the statement that ‘the 
Nationalist government is not only a majority government but is or seems to be the 
most stable government in the west’ (p. 58), but at the same time depends for its 
stability on putting power into the hands of one man. The further irony is of 
course that the ‘perpetuation of the constitutional regime’ should require the 
installation of a form of bonapartist rule. 


University of the Witwatersrand A. W. STADLER 


Race and Suicide in South Africa, by Fatima Meer. London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1976. 319pp. Tables, index £595. A Window on 
Soweto, by Joyce Sikakane. London, International Defence and Aid Fund, 
1977. 80pp. 80p. The Pity of it All, by Leo Kuper. Duckworth, 1977. 
302 pp. Bibliography, index. £12-50. 


These three books have little in common beyond the fact that all the writers 
have lived in South Africa. In the categories of that country, Fatima Meer is 
Indian, Joyce Sikakane African, and Leo Kuper White. Fatima Meer has 
analysed data from the Durban coyrt records on some two thousand suicides, 
and has followed up some of the more recent cases by interviews with survivors. 
Her findings do not accord with those of Durkheim on Europe, in particular his 
conclusion that it is commonest in high status groups. In Durban White men do 
have the highest suicide rate, but White women, belonging to the same status 
group, have the lowest rate of all, half that of African women. Dr Meer confronts 
the theory that suicide is evidence of inadequate integration in society with the 
very low suicide rate among African men, who are indubitably not integrated in 
South Africa’s plural society. There are two caveats here. It is not made very 
clear what Durkheim meant by integration, and, as Dr Meer says, African records 
are unreliable; and the composition of the African urban population is abnormal as 
the result of the migrant labour system. 

Dr Meer’s general argument rests on the ambiguous status of Africans as a 
group, obliged to live in two social systemsand unable to perform the roles imposed 
by their own because of circumstances created by the other. In everyday terms, 
this is a matter of appalling poverty and long working hours. ‘These conditions 
apply to the Indian population too; it is they, since they are accepted as permanent 
urban dwellers, who have been harassed under the Group Areas Act. Readers 
who are not primarily interested in suicide will find in the case histories, interviews 
and suicide notes, a harrowing picture of the life of South Africa’s poor. 

Suicide appears in another context in Joyce Sikakane’s book. We are some- 


times told that Africans under police interrogation have suicided by throwing 
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themselves from windows. When she was summoned to the Special Branch 
headquarters what struck her was that there were no windows. Joyce Sikakane 
was detained under the Terrorism Act after she had been seen in a car with the 
White man whom she married after she escaped to Zambia some years later. She 
was the first, and evidently will have been the only, African woman reporter on the 
Rand Daily Mail. She made her name as a journalist with the story of the 
‘resettlement’ of slum-cleared populations for whom no housing had been 
provided, against which Father Cosmas Desmond protested. 

The first part of her book contrasts the life of the unskilled labourers who form 
the bulk of the Soweto population with that of the elite in Dube Township, the 
minority of white collar workers. Even they, she tells us, are not doing as well as 
we have been given to understand, since private trading is strictly limited, and 
credit is unobtainable. For the poor the day begins at 4 a.m. to get to work, 
and may not end till midnight. The murder rate is said to be the highest in the 
world, the malnutrition rate 80 per cent. Arrests for pass offences are vividly 
described. Education is inadequate not only on account of compulsory Afrikaans, 
but because children start late, schools are overcrowded and teachers ill-trained. 

The second part tells of her own experiences with the law. She was tried with 
21 others under the Suppression of Communism Act, acquitted and instantly 
re-arrested, and tried again, on the same charges, under the Terrorism Act. This 
time the accused were discharged by the judge. ‘None of us stood up, we just 
sat, until we had to be evicted from court. We didn’t believe we were really free.’ 
Nor were they; ten were served with banning orders, which of course made 
newspaper work impossible. Peter Magubane, a photographer, was released 
from the ban five years later, but banned again after he photographed police action 
against the school demonstrators in 1976. At this time too, the trade unionist 
Lawrence Ndzanga and his wife were detained again, and he died in prison. 
Shantie Naidoo, who refused to testify against her friends, three times got an exit 
permit and could not go to the airport because her restriction order was not 
cancelled. Inefficiency? Deliberate malice? In some ways South Africa is 
very like the Communist regimes it so much drtads. Joyce Sikakane escaped, and 
‘as only destiny could have arranged’, met her Scots fiancé in Zambia. 

Leo Kuper’s book is not directly concerned with South Africa, though no reader 
can miss its implications, and here and there he mentions them. He discusses 
the escalation of violence in four African states where it finally reached a total 
polarisation of groups admitting no possibility of mediation or compromise: 

y Algeria, Zanzibar, Rwanda and Burundi. Is this always a matter of missed 
opportunities ? In the Algerian case he identifies several; in the others the ‘point 
of no return’ is not so easy to fix. He shows how the process of polarisation 
begins with the resistance of a dominant group to reforms through which a peaceful 
accommodation might have been reached and proceeds until the ‘middle ground’ 
has been eliminated. 

Each of his examples is a special case, as indeed all historical cases are. In 
Algeria the dominant, settler, community could exploit links with metropolitan 
France, as the settlers in Kenya did for some time, but those in Rhodesia are less 
able to do now. In the other three cases the dominant minority was established 
long before the colonial period, and the internal struggle, he remarks with some 
acumen, took precedence over ‘liberation’. He takes full account of specific 
causes, in Zanzibar the stimulus to group rivalry given by British proposals for 
electoral reform; one still asks whether it could not have been possibie somehow to 
devise arrangements which would not have given a minority of seats to the party 

e- With a majority of votes. 
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Dr Kuper’s concluding pages refer explicitly to his native country. South 
Africa has not yet reached the ultimate horror of genocide. Are there still 
possibilities of mediation? The death of Steve Biko removed one, and every day 
the division of opposing forces becomes sharper. 

London Lucy Mair 
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Annual Survey of African Law, Volume VII (1973), edited by Neville Rubin 
and Eugene Cotran. Rex Collings, London, 1977. 384pp. £20. 

The latest instalment in this authoritative and sometimes pithy survey of 
recent legal developments in sub-Saharan Africa. Most attention is paid to 
countries in Commonwealth Africa, but concise accounts of Francophone ones 
and brief reviews of Liberia, Ethiopia and Somalia appear too. There is also a 
good, short bibliography. 


Perceiving Women, edited by Shirley Ardener. Dent, London, 1977. xxiii+ 
167pp. £295, paper covers. 

Despite an unfortunately ambiguous title and the ethnographical howler 
implicit in the editorial remark about ‘female puberty rites among the Bemba of 
Uganda’ (p. vii), this is a useful collection of essays on a neglected subject. Afri- 
canists in particular will welcome this paperback reprint (the hardback appeared 
originally in 1975) for the editor’s essay on ‘Sexual Insult and Female Militancy’ 
in Cameroun and for the study of ‘Female Militancy and Colonial Revolt: The 
Women’s War of 1929, Eastern Nigeria’ by Caroline Ifeka-Moller. 


Coups and Army Rule in Africa: studies in military style, by Samuel 
Decalo. Yale University Press, New Haven and London, 1976. x+284pp. 
Tables, maps, index. £11-55 (paperback £3-30). 

Useful reviews of soldiers and governments in Dahomey, Togo, Congo- 
Brazzaville and Uganda, based upon visits to three of these four countries and 
others during 1971 and 1972. Evidently only Uganda was omitted from the 
itinerary, though the account of the Amin regime presented here nonetheless 
seems one of the very best presently available. 


The roots of political crisis in Uganda, by John B. Agami. Privately printed 
by the author, Dansk Flytningehjaelp, Kronprinsessegade 4, 1306 Copenhagen K, 
Denmark, at Danish Kr 65. ix+250pp. Index 

The first memoir on recent developments in Uganda to be published by a 
former member of the Ugandan armed forces. Particularly interesting for the 
early 1960s. 


The secret people, by John V. Taylor. 

A ten-page address given in celebration of the centenary of the Church of 
Uganda, and devoted to groups neglected by Anglican missionary endeavour in 
Uganda. The Bishop of Winchester has missed little of significance in his 
review of recent scholarly writing on this subject, and the printed text of his 
address is available from the Church Missionary Society, 157 Waterloo Road, 
London SE1 8UU, for the nominal charge of 15p while stocks last. 
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Report of the Director-General to the Fifth Regional Conference, Abidjan, 
September—October 1977. Published in 3 parts (at Swiss fr. 15, 15 and 17.50 
respectively) by ILO, Geneva, 1977. 

The hopelessly uninformative umbrella title is unlikely to assist wider distribu- 
tion of three very useful (if also rather expensive) summaries of recent research 
recently issued by the International Labour Office in pamphlet form: ‘A basic- 
needs strategy for Africa’ to counter African poverty (92pp), ‘Improvement and 
Harmonization of Social Security Systems in Africa’ (67pp), and ‘Education for 
Development’ (103pp). 


The African Diaspora: Interpretative Essays, edited by Martin L. Kilson 
and Robert I. Rotberg. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., and 
London, England, 1976. 510pp, index. £13-90. 

A collection of essays rescued from an evidently even larger projected collection 
on the dispersal of Africans abroad. Readers of this journal will be particularly 
interested in the contributions by Christopher Fyfe on the transatlantic slave trade, 
Joseph C. Miller on the slave trade in Congo and Angola, and Adele Simmons and 
I. K. Sundiata on Creoles in Mauritius and Fernando Po respectively. Altogether 
there are seventeen separate contributions. 


Urbanization and Counter-urbanization, edited by Brian J. L. Berry. Sage, 
London, 1977. 334pp. Paper covers, £6:35. 

Three of the thirteen essays printed are devoted to Africa: Janet L. Abu-Lughod 
on North African cities and decolonization, M. L. McNulty on West African 
urbanization, and Edward W. Soja and Clyde E. Weaver on ‘Urbanization and 
Underdevelopment in East Africa’. 
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Africana-Sammlung. und Africana-Katalog in der Stadtbibliothek 
Winterthur, by Peter Sulzer and Yerene Miiller (Mitteilungen der Basler Afrika 
Bibliograhien, 17, 1977, Sw. fr. 20) 286pp. Available from the Basel Africa 
Bibliography at CH-4001 Basel, Switzerland. 

This is essentially an accessions list of books and articles in the field of African 
languages and literatures, built up during the last decade by a Swiss municipal 
library with economy as well as efficiency. Needless to say, it is an exemplary list. 


The domestication of the savage mind, by Jack Goody. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. x+179pp. ‘Tables, figures and index, £7:50 (paperback, 
£2°50). 

Further reflections upon the implications of literacy for the ancient Near East 
and dons dining at St John’s College, Cambridge, as well as for West Africa 
and elsewhere by this most engaging if also most allusive of Cambridge 
anthropologists. 


Consensus and Conflict in African Societies: an introduction to sociology, 
by Margaret Peil. Longman, 1977. xv+396pp. Maps, figures, tables and 
index, £3-50 paperback. ` 

Essentially designed as an undergraduate textbook for use in tropical Africa, 
but useful to scholars elsewhere for its encyclopedic if also breathless biblio- 
graphical references. 
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Faces of Kenya, by David Keith Jones. Hamish Hamilton, London, 1977. 
215pp. £1000 

A splendid collection of photographs, both in colour and black-and-white, of 
Kenyan countryside and coastal resorts as well as more sparsely populated places. 


Tanganyika African National Union, a guide to publications by and about 
TANU, comp. by Jobn Bruce Howell. 234 items, 4lpp, 1976. 
Arab-African Relations 1973-1975, a guide, comp. by Samir M. Zoghby. 
150 entries, 26pp, 1976. 

Both these most helpful guides are published by, and are available upon request 
from, the Library of Congress, Washington. 


Medicine and Society in Tanganyika 1890-1930: a historical enquiry, by 
Ann Beck. Trans. American Philosophical Society, 67, 3, 1977. 59pp. Docu- 
ments, bibliography, index. Available from the Society at 104 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106, USA, for five dollars. 


Wandel in Südafrika, by Reinhard Rode. Arbeiten aus dem Institut für 
Afrika-Kunde, 10, 1976. 217pp. DM14. 

An analysis of patterns of conflict in South Africa during the early 1970s from 
the essentially ahistorical perspective of ‘peace research’. On balance, it con- 
cludes that when ‘matching processes of change and stabilization against each 
other, a picture emerges which shows that in the long term the white minority 
regime [in the Republic of South Africa] will become untenable’. 


Die Wirtschaft Angolas 1973-1976, by Martin Schiimer. Arbeiten aus dem 
Institut fiir Afrika~-Kunde, 12, 1977, 466pp. Tables, figures, and available along 
with the preceding title from the same institute at Neuer Jungfernstieg 21, 
2000 Hamburg 36 at DM30. 

A survey of the Angolan economy during the very last years of Portuguese rule 
and the very first ones under MPLA administr&tion, which concludes that ‘despite 
comprehensive agreements on economic and technical cooperation with socialist 
countries and despite the fact that Angolan government delegations have attended 
COMECON meetings, the MPLA does not seem willing to become “soon 
dependent on socialist states to any substantial extent’. 
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Edited by A.L. Mabogunje and A. Faniran 


This book covers basic issues of regional planning: regional 
disaggregation of national development plans, urbanization, the 
rural dimension of regional planning, and the institutional aspects 
of regional development. 

1977 288 pages ‘ISBN 978 121 021 4 Paper: 86.00 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN NIGERIA — 
PATTERNS, PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Edited by O. Teriba and M.O. Kayode 


An in-depth study of critical issues in Nigerian industrial 
development like the socio-political environment, private and 
public ownership, and foreign and indigenous entrepreneurship. 
1977 402 pages ISBN 978 121 022 2 Paper: N7.50 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE BIGHT OF BENIN 
AND BAHIA 17TH-19TH CENTURY 


Pierre Verger ma 
Translated from the French by Evelyn Crawford 


The slave traffic to Bahia, Brazil, and its influence on the 
subsequent history of this area, including the independence 
movement in Brazil, is the subject of this fascinating book by Pierre 
Verger, "perhaps the only man who knows the different branches 
of the same Yoruba family living in West Africa, Brazil and the 
West Indies.” Ancient cults from the Bight of Benin region remain 
clearly identifiable in Bahia, Brazil, today. 
1976 629pages 41plates ClothISBN 978 1210206 20.00 
Paper ISBN 978 1210192 815.00 
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MULTLPARTYISM IN BOTSWANA: A REPLY 
TO A REJOINDER 


JOHN A. WISEMAN 


WHILST I AM very pleased to see that my recent article’ has, as I had hoped, 
generated some open debate on the survival of multi-partyism in Botswana it 
would be dishonest of me to pretend that I thought that the debate had been 
carried much further by the contribution to this journal by Christopher Stevens 
and John Speed.? Here is a reply to some of their points. 

Regarding the conceptual model which I proposed I am forced to the con- 
clusion that Stevens and Speed did not understand it: at the very least they 
hopelessly misrepresent it in their reply. Firstly, the model is an adapted version 
of the Gluckman model—Simmel and Coser were footnoted merely as examples of 
other theorists who had been interested in the functional nature of conflict. 
Secondly, and much more importantly, the whole point of the model is in the 
emphasis on the functional nature of a multiplicity of cross-cutting conflict cleay- 
ages. Therefore to suggest that my argument rests on a lack of dysfunctionality 
of a single cleavage (p. 381 and p. 382) is surely to completely miss the point. 
What the model does suggest is that cleavages which in isolation would be very 
likely to be dysfunctional are (or can be) functional when structured in a multiplex 
cross-cutting fashion. To understand the heuristic value of the model such 
cleavages cannot be taken in isolation. 

I should next like to deal with some of the substantive points on Botswana 
made by Stevens and Speed. They stress the lack of a concerted attack on the 
central government by the chiefs over the reduction of the latter’s powers. How- 
ever, it was precisely this which was one of the things that my model sought to 
explain. To suggest, as they do, as a major part of the explanation that only a 
couple-of chiefs ‘were able to argue with the politicians on roughly the same 
level’ is to suggest that politics in Botswana is a debating society. Further they 
argue that ‘the supremacy of the government over the chieftaincy [sic.] appears by 
now to be complete’. I suggest that if all the chiefs resigned and fought the next 
election as independents or as members of a political party (existing or specially 
created) there is little doubt that the BDP would at least have its parliamentary 
majority slashed and might even lose it altogether. There is no other group in 
Botswana with anything like enough support to pose such a threat. My own 
interviews with many senior Botswana politicians left me in no doubt that they 
also acknowledge this to be the case and act accordingly. 

Stevens and Speed dissent from my view that the key political issue in Botswana 
is that of chiefs versus party politicians but in its place they wish to substitute a 
clash between ‘tradition and modernism’ (p. 386).* Thus they shift the conflict 
1. John A. Wiseman, ‘Multi-Partyism in Africa: The Case of Botswana’, African 
gular 76, 302, January 1977. 


Christopher Stevens and John Speed, ‘Multi-Partyism in Africa: The Case of 
pe Revisited’, African Affairs, 76, 304, July 1977. 
*Christopher Stevens and John Speed comment: ‘Since Dr Wiseman does not introduce 
new material we do not feel the need for a formal reply, but hope readers will draw their 
own conclusions from the original articles. However, we must refute emphatically the 
claim that on p. 386 of our article we put forward ‘tradition and modernism’ as an illumin- 
ating clarification; we argue exactly the reverse. 
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from that between two reasonably definable (though not totally discrete) groups 
in the society to that between two rather woolly concepts (one must add, concepts 
that have been fairly well discredited in much of the relevant literature of the past 
ten years). This however confuses rhetoric and reality. Though the political 
debate in Botswana may often be phrased by the participants in terms of a struggle 
between tradition and modernism the reality is somewhat more prosaic concerned 
as it is with a struggle for power and influence between definite social actors. 
Because these actors often justify their own individual or group interests with 
appeals to traditional and modern norms? this does not mean that these are the 
real issues at stake. Nor does it mean that support is given simply because of the 
relative success of different actors in manipulating these norms to their own 
benefit. People normally support a particular political actor because they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that it is in their best interests and perhaps the best interests 
of the society too to do so. The Batswana are no different in this respect from 
anybody else. 

To confuse rhetoric and reality is unfortunate: to elevate the former to the 
position of formal analytical categories is catastrophic. 

Stevens and Speed criticize me for not supplying more information on the 
political parties themselves. In reply to this I must emphasize that the article 
was an attempt to explain the survival of multi-~partyism in Botswana (and also 
with making some general points about multi-partyism in Africa). This was 
surely a large enough task for one article and to have provided detailed information 
on each of the parties was not possible and, in my view, unnecessary. However, 
my doctoral thesis of which Stevens and Speed are, understandably, unaware 
does contain a substantial amount of such detailed information on the parties 
which will, hopefully, become more widely available in the not too distant future, 
allowing for the time limitations imposed by a university teaching post. 

For much of the time Stevens and Speed adopt the same explanatory variables 
as myself but wish to weight them differently. They stress economic growth 
as a factor generating stability and.say that I underestimate its importance. 
However, to stress economic growth4s in itself no answer at all. The experience 
of many other African countries has been that, if anything, economic growth 
leads to instability not only by providing more to fight over but by the creation of 
the new social forces which accompany such a process. What is important about 
Botswana is to understand the ways in which the political system (with its cross- 
cutting cleavages) has, up to now, worked to mediate the potential conflicts 
arising from economic growth. The capacity to provide some social services 
which were not available previously probably does something to increase the 
popularity of the government but economic growth is very much a Janus-faced 
phenomenon as far as political stability is concerned. 


3. Neither traditional nor modernistic norms are the prerogative of any particular group. 
On occasions the chiefs use modern norms, supporting modernisation but claiming that 
the chiefs represent the best channel for achieving it. Conversely, modern party politi- 
cians often argue that contemporary political arrangements are closer to the authentic 
core of traditional Tswana political values than are the arrangements of the chiefship 
which they claim were distorted and debased by colonial rule. 

4. John A. Wiseman, ‘The Organisation of Political Conflict in Botswana: 1966-1973’, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Manchester, 1976. 
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AMBIGUOUS AMIN 


PETER WOODWARD 


SINCE HE SEIZED POWER in 1971 President Amin has become Africa’s most 
publicized leader. Not surprisingly he has also been the subject of discussion 
amongst academics and in addition to a number of writings from this quarter 
two biographies have appeared as well.! However, the picture which emerges 
of the man and his regime is still far from clear, indeed, recent publications 
have raised more questions than they have resolved—hence the title of this 
piece. It has not been possible for this author to resolve these issues. Aca- 
demics and journalists have been threatened and killed by those who hold 
power in Uganda. Amin’s most prolific discussant in academic circles, Ali 
Mazrui, was, when Professor of Political Science at Makerere University, 
warned that he might be in danger from Amin by the then Vice-Chancellor, 
Frank Kalimuzo, who was himself later murdered.? Two investigative Ameri- 
cans, one a journalist and the other an academic, have been killed, while Amin 
played cat and mouse with the life of lecturer Dennis Hills. Instead, this article 
is intended to review the literature on Amin not only to illustrate the ambiguity 
concerning him which currently exists, but the very different schools of thought 
at present emerging in African politics. The only new themes which will 
be introduced reflect this writer’s interest in Sudanese history and politics, 
to which Aminologists have briefly but suggestively drawn attention. In 
order to simplify discussion the questions go be discussed are: who is Amin, 
why was there a military coup in Uganda in 1971, who can events since that 
time be explained, and what projections for the future have been suggested ? 
No reference to Amin’s physical or mental condition will be considered since 
this writer considers himself unqualified to comment on this subject. 


Whe is Amin? 


There have been a number of minor uncertainties concerning his personal 
details. There is slight uncertainty over his date of birth—he said it was 1926, 
neighbours said 1925; and dispute over the origin of the name Dada—whether 
it resulted from the clever cover-up of an adulterous relationship with a col- 
league’s wife or was a term meaning ‘patriarchal father’ which he inherited 
from his grandfather. However, by far the most important question concerns 
the community within Uganda to which Amin belongs. 

Peter Woodward taught political science at Khartoum University between 1968 and 1971 
and presently is at Reading University. His book on Sudanese politics is to appear 
later this year. 

1. Judith Listowel, Amin (London, IUP, 1973). D. Martin, General Amin (London, 


Faber, 1974). 
; & A.A, Mazrui, ‘Academic Freedom in Africa’, African Affairs 74 (1975) p. 399. 
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On seizing power Amin declared himself to be a Kakwa and a Ugandan. 
There are approximately sixty thousand Kakwa in Uganda, with its population 
of some ten million, mainly in the West Nile area in the north-west of the 
country. They are a ‘Sudanic’ tribe, closely related to the Bari of the southern 
Sudan, and are traditionally pastoralists. The Kakwa reside not only in 
Uganda but in Sudan and Zaire as well. Early writings on Amin stress the 
importance of this background. Lady Judith Listowel, his first biographer, 
wrote, ‘Some of his recent measures illustrate all too well that he had leapt 
from a peasant background into the sophisticated world of modern politics 
without any intermediate feudal preparation’.? In his book on Amin’s Uganda 
Mazrui also stressed the importance of the Kakwa background.? It was the 
characteristics of the Kakwa which resulted in Amin and his fellow tribesmen 
being prominent inthe army. They were simple, unlike the politically sophisti- 
cated Bantu peoples of southern Uganda, physically powerful, and as pastoralists 
revealed innate militaristic qualities and great reserves of stamina. Moreover 
Amin the Kakwa, rather than the educated Ugandans who dominated the 
government before 1971, was the common man to whom the latter so earnestly 
wished to appeal, and hence he had an immediate popularity which they had 
never achieved. 

However, within months of Amin siezing power rumours circulated suggesting 
that more important than Amin’s Kakwa identity was the fact that he was a 
Nubi, a member of a unique East African community descended predominantly 
from the Nilotic tribes of the southern Sudan and who, at one time at least, 
regarded themselves as Sudanese. The stories received academic credence 
in an article by Aidan Southall in which he declared, ‘General Amin is a Nubi, 
and the history of the Nubi is important for the understanding of contemporary 
events. The present regime is more and more dominantly a Nubi regime, and 
its core strength is a Nubi strength.’ Southall acknowledged that his descrip- 
tion of the Nubi was drawn largely from a postgraduate student’s research 
paper based on material collected before the coup of 1971.6 The Nubi com- 
munity was created by the total isolation of the Equatoria region of the Egyptian 
Sudan as a result of the uprising of the followers of Ahmad al-Mahdi in the 
Sudan, 1882-5. The troops of the governor of Equatoria, Emin Pasha, con- 
tained not only a motley array of Egyptians and northern Sudanese, but a 
number of local inhabitants from the southern tribes who attached themselves 


3. Listowel, Amin, p. 13. 
4, A. A. Mazrui, Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda: the making of a military ethnocracy 
(London, Sage, 1975). The book incorporates a number of Mazrui’s articles on Uganda, 
a list of which appears on p, 313. 

5. A. Southall, ‘General Amin and the Coup: great man or Historical inevitability ?? 
Journal of Modern African Studies, (1975), pp. 85-105. This edition of that Journal 
somewhat perplexed this reader by publishing as the preceding article Mazrui’s ‘The 
Resurrection of the Warrior Tradition in African Political Culture’ which painted a 
very different picture of Uganda’s experience. 

6. A. Wanji, The Nubi Community: an Islamic social structure in East Africa, Makerere 
University, sociology Working Paper, No. 115. 
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to the Egyptian force and adopted Islamic practices.” Emin Pasha was even- 
tually—and somewhat reluctantly—rescued by Henry Morton Stanley, who 
was in the habit (not to say the business) of rescuing well-publicized Europeans 
lost in Africa. But Emin’s men mainly rejected Stanley’s saving hand and 
remained in the area of northern Uganda and Equatoria under repeated attacks 
from Mahdist forces until being found and recruited as soldiers of Britain by 
Frederick Lugard in 1892, following which they were stationed at a number of 
garrison posts across Uganda.® In addition to the historical background 
Wanji’s paper briefly describes the community as he knew it. The Nubis 
are not exclusively Kakwa but include people of other tribal origins, Bantu, 
Nilotics and ‘Sudanics’, such as the Acholi, Nyoro, and Lugbara. The com- 
munity regards itself as one of orthodox Muslims, but not all of Uganda’s 
Muslims (estimated at six per cent of the population) are Nubis. As Muslims 
the Nubis were omitted from the educational system which developed Uganda’s 
intelligentsia, They live in towns, and though a number engage in trading and 
transportation, esteem military careers to the extent of becoming an ‘hereditary 
military caste’1° As a result of the deployment of Sudanese troops of the 
Egyptian army in East Africa in World War I Nubis are also found in Kenyan, 
and Tanzanian towns, and in 1948 established a Sudanese East African 
Society. The community functions through marriages, and religious and social 
gatherings of Nubis from different towns. Wanji stresses that at such gatherings 
the exclusiveness of the community is emphasized, and stories of the period 
of isolation in Equatoria and of military valour displayed then are recounted. 
David Martin, Amin’s second biographer, has little to offer regarding the Nubis, 
with whom he too identifies Amin, but does add that in Uganda they have a 
reputation for homicide, especially with poisons, and sadistic brutality. 
Southall argues that Amin’s original claim to be a Kakwa and a Ugandan 
was an attempt to cover up this more significant Nubi identity which would 
have led to his immediate rejection by many Ugandans. From the biographies 
Amin appears to have been brought up by his mother, who was a Lugbara, 
and a camp follower of the army. Following a spell as bell boy in a Kampala 
hotel he joined the Kings African Rifles in 1946. But perhaps this is a less 
than conclusive resolution of the question of whether Amin is a simple soldier 


7. Emin Pasha began life as a German called Edward Schnitzer; his Muslim name was 

Muhammud al-Amin (the Faithful One). 

8. For his own account see Stanley, H. M., In Darkest Africa, (London, Sampson Low 

1890), Vol. II, chs. XXIV & XXV. 

9. For his own account see Lugard, F. D., The Rise of Our East African Empire, (Edin- 

burgh, 1893; London, Cass, 1968) Vol. I, pp. 216-219. 

10. Southall, General Amin, p. 88. 

11. The term Nubi was conferred upon them by the Baganda because of their alleged 

place of origin—most likely the Nuba mountains of the central Sudan though possibly 

Nubia in the northern Sudan. (The term ‘Sudanese’ was used by the British in the 

Sudan until the 1930s to refer not to the inhabitants of that country, who were generally 

known either by their tribe or as Arabs, but to Islamized negroids who made up a sub- 

stantial part of the recruits for the Egyptian army and later the Sudan Defence Force. 
Y  ,Lugard was amongst those who refer to the Nubis as Sudanese, as will be seen.) 
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peasant—the archetypal common man—holding power or a member of a 
unique and exclusive group. The consequences for the interpretation of 
Ugandan politics after his seizure of power are significant, as will be seen. 


Why did Amin seize power ? 


In many military coups in Africa the question of why soldiers seized power 
tends to precede discussion of the identity of the new rulers. At one time 
the answer to the former question was most commonly given by reference to 
the real and alleged shortcomings of the overthrown regime, based in part 
upon the accusations and promises of the new rulers. Increasingly, however, 
analysis of the armed forces themselves and discussion of such knowledge as 
is available of the leading personalities in them have given a more rounded 
picture of the reasons why coups occur.” But, true to form, commentators 
pointed to the repression, corruption and mismanagement of Obote’s govern- 
ment, while Amin produced a statement containing eighteen points for the 
country’s reform. His action won applause especially amongst the Baganda, 
whose hereditary leader the Kabaka had been Uganda’s president until his 
overthrow by the then prime minister Milton Obote in 1966 (after an attack 
on his palace‘commanded by Amin), British expatriates who disliked Obote’s 
socialism, senior members of the Conservative Party embarrassed by Obote 
during the Commonwealth Conference at Singapore, British Foreign Office 
officials (one of whose number had been humiliated by the Uganda govern- 
ment), and the Israeli military mission in Uganda whose future in the country 
was threatened by shifts in Obote’s foreign policy. 

But such observations, and the accusations built on them, were a stopgap 
before more far reaching interpretations of Amin’s rise to power emerged in 
the following years. Predictably these included two of the most popular 
comparative approaches to the analysis of new states, one in the vein of dys- 
functional modernization developed by Samuel Huntington, and the other the 
Marxist-Leninist approach updated by the recent writings of Andre Gunder 
Frank. 

The dysfunctional modernization approach was given an African and Ugandan 
representation in the interpretation presented by Mazrui of the Obote years 
which preceded Amin’s coup. In this view Uganda’s independence was won 
by a small group of urban orientated western-educated men who had limited 
appreciation of the predominantly illiterate peasant smallholders who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the population. The detached intelligentsia 
were more concerned with their rivalries for power than strengthening the new 


12. See, for instance, the studies of the Nigerian military by N. J. Miners, The Nigerian 

Army 1956-1966 (London, Methuen, 1971) and R. Luckham, The Nigerian Military: a 

sociological analysis of authority and revolt, 1960-67 (Cambridge, CUP, 1971). 

13. _ S., P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, Yale UP, 1968). 

A. G. Frank, On Capitalist Underdevelopment (London: OUP, 1975). 
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institutions bequeathed to them, and produced a series of political crises from 
1964 to 1966 which culminated in Obote’s capture of the presidency with 
Amin’s military assistance. From then on, Mazrui suggests, a military- 
intelligentsia alliance was established. The military were essentially loyal, 
but limited economic growth and increased popular resentment led Obote to 
attempt to build instead an intelligentsia-peasant complex by means of a move 
to the left and the declaration of the Common Man’s Charter. This attempt, 
though of limited success in itself, encouraged Amin to believe that Obote 
regarded his services as less than indispensable and created the situation for 
the coup. 

The underdevelopment interpretation of Amin’s coup has been most fully 
expounded by E. A. Brett who identified three areas of contradiction.* First, 
Uganda inherited a classical colonial economy based upon three major exports, 
coffee, cotton and copper. Attempts at economic growth involved little 
re-structuring and the contradictions soon surfaced. The expansion of the 
activities of international capitalism in Uganda produced only a limited increase 
in output but encouraged Africans, especially the elite, many of whom were 
simultaneously employed in the state sector, to become the beginnings of a 
national bourgeoisie. However, the lack of effective economic growth led 
to the latter’s increasing frustration, though they frequently blamed the Asian 
commercial community for their lack of success rather than the limitations of 
international capitalism. Secondly, the colonial period had been one of uneven 
economic growth, especially as between north and south. The resulting rivalry 
for access to resources rather than ‘traditional’ ethnic divisions underlay the 
battles between Ugandan politicians. Communities located in the south 
harboured great resentment at their defeat in 1966. Finally, the peasants felt 
their lack of benefit from the attainment of independence. Such agricultural 
growth as new investment did stimulate frequently involved the use of tech- 
nology from which they derived few new opportunities foremployment. World 
market prices for exports were moving to their detriment. Obote’s move to 
the left was designed to meet this rising discontent, but it had little positive 
effect while it frightened international capital and its Asian and Ugandan 
collaborators. The weak political institutions could not contain the conflicts 
generated by the contradictions, while Obote himself felt threatened by the 
military whose influence grew following the intervention of 1966, and ‘by its 
[the military’s] potential internal conflicts’. (In a less far-reaching analysis, 
M. F. Lofchie also suggested a class interpretation of Obote’s overthrow in 
which his move to the left was seen by the army and many civil servants as an 
unacceptable threat to their privileged positions.1*) 


14. E. A. Brett, The Political Economy of General Amin. IDS Bulletin (1975), pp. 15- 
22. See also his unpublished paper, ‘Relations of Production, the state and the Ugandan 
crisis’, presented to the Annual Conference of the PSA of the UK, Nottingham, 1976. 

15. M. F . Lofchie, ‘The Uganda coup—class action by the military’ > Journal of Modern 
African Studies (1972), pp. 19-35. (Lofchie’s analysis of the class orientation of the 


e army is sharply at variance with that of Mazrui, as will be seen). 
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For all the differences of approach between Mazrui and Brett there is a 
marked similarity of outcome. A slow-growing economy failed to match the 
expectations of many Ugandans, and the struggles of politicians had weakened 
political institutions. The isolated Obote’s relations with the armed forces, 
with whose help he had defeated his main civilian rival, were deteriorating 
and eventually the opportunity for a coup occurred. However, another close 
observer of Uganda has queried all points of such analyses. Michael Twaddle 
has pointed out that there was no particular economic or political crisis in 
January 1971, indeed there were signs of an improvement in Obote’s position 
especially in the country’s opportunity to engage in a novel form of competitive 
elections later in the year.1* Instead he suggests other conditions existed in 
which a coup might be attempted. Obote himself was out of the country, 
often a risky undertaking for African rulers, but far from fearing divisions 
amongst the armed forces (as suggested by Brett) he regarded the existence of 
very real rivalries as a safeguard to his position. In Michael Twaddle’s view 
divisions within the military such as existed in Uganda do make coups difficult 
to start, but they also make it difficult to stop them once they get underway. 
Furthermore in a situation of government control of the media, to which Uganda 
had become accustomed during Obote’s presidency, rumours spread rapidly 
and the resulting confusion can help a determined coup-maker. 

Michael Twaddle’s purpose was to counter existing interpretations of Uganda’s 
coup in the British press, and had little to say about Amin’s motives, but Martin’s 
biography offers a number of reasons for his action some of which are also 
mentioned by Mazrui. It is clear that Obote had warned Amin that he required 
explanations of certain accusations upon his return from the Commonwealth 
Conference in Singapore and Martin gives an account of these. Brigadier 
Okoya, Amin’s number two in the army, had accused his commander-in-chief 
of cowardice shortly before he and his wife were found murdered. A difficult 
police investigation had linked the suspects with Amin. Amin had for some 
time been giving unauthorized assistance to the southern Sudanese resistance 
movement, the Anya Nya: this was proving embarrassing to Obote who sought 
improved relations with the new left-wing military regime in Sudan. Further- 
more there were missing army funds and equipment, some of which were believed 
to have gone to the Anya Nya. Finally Martin hints that Amin was encouraged 
and perhaps aided by Israel’s military mission in Uganda which had been 
actively supporting the Anya Nya and was fearful that Obote, in his search for 
improved relations with Khartoum, was likely to halt its activities. Putting 
Twaddle’s and Martin’s accounts together it becomes unnecessary to delve 
far into Ugandan politics to reach an explanation for the coup. The conditions 
for an attempt existed, while Amin stood to lose his position as the army’s 
commander (and perhaps meet a worse fate) if he failed to act quickly. His 


16. M. Twaddle, ‘The Amin Coup’, fournal of Commonwealth Political Studies (1972), 
pp. 99--112. 
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success was by no means assured when he began his attempt but circumstances 
and luck were favourable to him and he became president. As to the accusa- 
tions themselves, it may seem extraordinary that the commander of the Ugandan 
army should seize power because of charges largely relating to his involvement 
in a guerilla war in neighbouring country, but it is less so when Amin’s Nubi 
origins are considered. Possibly it was just military adventurism that involved 
Amin in the Sudan, but perhaps it reflected his sense of identity with southern 
Sudanese. Whatever the reason some 500 Anya Nya are reported to have 
played a crucial part in the coup itself, and subsequently 1,500 were recruited 
into the Ugandan army. 


Explaining events in Uganda since 1971 


While not wishing to go over the atrocious and bizarre events which have 
occurred in Uganda since 1971 it is revealing to examine discussion of them 
both as an attempt to reveal dimensions of Uganda’s experience and a considera- 
tion of the merits and de-merits of the approaches put forward. 

Brett’s contribution is essentially to extend to analysis of Uganda’s political 
economy in a way which illustrates that while Amin’s elevation is understandable 
it solves none of the basic problems. Amin’s expulsion of the Asians was an 
attempt to win the support of the national bourgeoisie, but the Asians’ African 
successors were inexperienced and the economy declined still further under 
their management. The expansion of the size of armed forces and the demands 
from them for improved equipment and conditions made the already over- 
grown state place still more strain on the economy. (It might be added that 
the further collapse of governmental institutions was symbolized by the abduc- 
tion and murder of the chief justice and former prime minister Benedicto 
Kiwanuka.) This process of ‘accelerated regression’ is understandable (though 
rising prices for coffee in world markets may help Uganda) but it only accounts 
for one aspect of Uganda’s experience; other countries in serious economic 
difficulties have not suffered coups, notably Uganda’s neighbour Tanzania, 
nor have coups necessarily resulted in atrocities of the kind that have occurred. 
under Amin’s rule. 

In his book and essays on Uganda Mazrui has advanced a galaxy of explanatory 
themes, a number of which appear to be very readily applicable. His suggestion 
that the Kakwa Amin was the ‘common man’ crystallized into a class analysis 
engagingly entitled, ‘The Lumpen Proletariat and the Lumpen Militariat: 
African soldiers as a new political class.”4? After two years of Amin’s rule 
observers were pointing to what appeared to be a deliberate attack upon the 
country’s intelligentsia. Amin’s initial cabinet of highly educated civilians 
was threatened with compulsory drill and induction into the armed forces, 


17. A. A. Mazrui, ‘The Lumpen Proletariat and the Lumpen Militariat: African Soldiers 
* e 38a New Political Class’, Political Studies (1973). 
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while reports suggested that school teachers were being singled out for murder 
in many places.18 Eventually cabinet rule disappeared, together with several 
ministers, while between three and five thousand educated Ugandans fled to 
Kenya and Britain. Mazrui suggests that though the soldiers were motivated 
by resentment towards the intelligentsia they lacked the coherence of a developed 
class and their behaviour has thus been akin to the lumpen proletariat. Certainly 
as Uganda has come under more direct military rule there has been a decline 
in discipline. In 1973 the five regions of Uganda were converted into nine 
provinces, and 728 soldiers, many of them privates were appointed as chiefs. 
It appears that they took to heart Mao’s dictum that power grows from the 
barrel of a gun—refined by Mazrui into the hypothesis that in primitive econo- 
mic conditions control of the means of destruction matters more than ownership 
of the means of production—for a number of the new ‘chiefs’ were subse- 
quently accused of murder. 

The suggestion that the lumpen militariat reflects the common man coming 
to power fits readily with another of Mazrui’s themes—that we are witnessing 
the re-Africanization of Africa. Military rule, rather than constitutional 
government in the hands of intellectuals, reflects indigenous African society. 
The ethnocentrism of African societies encourages the rejection of alien elements, 
such as the Asians. ‘Intimidatory leadership’ is more customary in Africa 
than the pursuit of democratic ideals (in spite of the exhortations of President 
Nyerere in neighbouring Tanzania). The ways of the warrior-king, including 
the references to dreams and divine inspirations as the origin of policies, are 
readily appreciated by Amin’s audience in Uganda. 

However, while re-Africanization makes Amin attractive in certain ways, 
it also involves a raising of tension within Uganda. In particular the Ugandan 
army has long been weighted towards particular ethnic groups, a relic of the 
colonial practice of recruiting from the safe and soldierly areas in the north 
of the country. This has had two results. The first was that the coup itself 
increased ethnic consciousness within the army and led to frequent clashes 
between members of the ethnic groups who were significantly represented 
within it; in particular the Langi (to whom Obote belongs) and Acholi appear 
to have been singled out for attack. The second was that other groups with 
little or no representation have increasingly identified the region itself in ethnic 
and community terms. The total effect has been to prevent the emergence 
of any form of effective military-agrarian complex in Uganda and to increase 
the level of bloodshed in an already violent country: as indicated by the title 
of his book Mazrui labels the outcome a ‘military ethnocracy’. 


18. Detailed charges of atrocities against Amin include the letter from Milton Obote 
to the Assembly of Heads of State and Government. OAU, May 1973, published as 
the appendix to Mazrui, Soldiers and Kinsmen; and the ‘Open letter to General Idi Amin’, 
by his former foreign minister, Wanume Kibedi, June 1974, Paris (mimeo). The annual 
African Contemporary Record 1971-2—gives a resume of events in Uganda. See also 
Africa Confidential, 15 September 1974, Uganda: Nubians and Southern Sudanese. d 
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Mazrui’s discussion of various themes in relation to contemporary Uganda 
(to which this article lacks the space to do justice) is often persuasive, but one 
important aspect of his conclusion is open to question. He suggests that the 
re-Africanization of Africa is proceeding faster in East Africa than in West 
Africa because of the greater European penetration to which the latter was 
exposed. As a result of the higher penetration of West Africa it was that 
region with its early and strong nationalist movements which led in the con- 
temporary political development of the continent and hence in comparative 
studies, but in the study of re-Africanization attention should be shifted to 
the other side of the continent. Apart from an initial sense of shock that 
Uganda should be projected as the norm of the re-Africanized continent there 
are other reasons for querying Mazrui’s conclusion. There are a number of 
other military regimes in Africa, such as the Central African Empire, where 
great brutalities have been committed, but there are other countries in which 
some attempt to maintain the rule of law still applies; and there are also a 
number of surviving civilian governments, particularly in East Africa. A 
further problem arises from the constant repetition of the claim that Amin is 
a Nubi for Wanji has suggested that this is a unique community and therefore 
discussion of Uganda’s comparative significance is much reduced. 

However, a return to the suggestion of the importance of the Nubis also 
raises another possible explanatory theme in the examination of Uganda under 
Amin. Wanji states that the Nubi community placed great emphasis on the 
stories of the period of isolation after the Mahdist uprising, and a number of 
similarities emerged from a brief investigation of this period. For a start 
the commander of the Egyptian force after Emin’s departure, Selim Bey, bore 
a remarkable physical resemblance to Amin, and judgements on his character 
have a familiar ring. Stanley wrote, ‘He is six foot high, large of girth, about 
fifty years old, black as coal. I am rather inclined to like him ... I read in 
this man’s face indolence, a tendency to pet his animalism. He is not a man 
to conspire.!® The judgements are not unlike those of Amin’s British officers 
on their loyal senior NCO. Lugard wrote later that Selim was, ‘A Sudanese 
with no other blood in him. He is no fool, however, and I saw that in the 
first five minutes, and that I had met a man who was shrewd and suspicious 
and strong-willed’,?? comment which is not unlike that from some of those 
who have met Amin since his seizure of power. While not wishing to suggest 
that Selim Bey is alive and well and living in the Command Post the resemblance 
to Amin is striking. 

Wanji’s description of the Nubi stresses their militarism, a characteristic 
which greatly impressed Lugard when he came upon them. Some six hundred 
men, the remainder according to Selim of a force of three thousand, paraded 


19. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, p. 138. : 
07 ee in Perham, M., Lugard—the Years of Adventure (London: Faber, 1956), 
ep. e . 
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for Lugard. Officers had replaced their outworn uniforms with crudely made 
outfits from the cotton their slaves had grown, but they were distinguishable as 
attempts at Egyptian army dress. Isolation had been well rewarded by pro- 
motion—one detachment of forty men contained the Egyptian equivalents of 
two majors, three captains, five lieutenants, three sergeant majors, five sergeants, 
seven corporals, one bugler and fourteen privates, In spite of being out of 
touch with Egypt for ten years they retained an immense loyalty to the Khedive. 
Lugard summed up, ‘In short amongst all the outward savagery of soldiers 
dressed in hides, of naked women, and grass huts, there was a noticeable— 
almost pathetic—attempt to maintain the status they claimed as soldiers of a 
civilized government.”*! Amin, for all his troubles in the army, has repeatedly 
stressed the significance of military discipline, as mentioned he once sought 
to drill civilian ministers, and he has spoken of turning his country into one 
large army. He has created some exotically named military units, notably 
the Suicide Revolutionary Mechanized Battalion. He has promoted men in 
quixotic manner, including a taxi driver who was rapidly promoted to the rank 
of major. He has awarded himself the VC, DSO and MC. He professes 
respect for his former British CO and love for the Queen. 

The economic survival of the Nubis also has some parallels in the contem- 
porary situation. Selim’s men from the main camp and the outposts (to whom 
Egyptian clerks sent official despatches from Selim) preyed upon the tribes of 
northern Uganda, southern Sudan and the Congo; Lugard described them as 
a ‘horde of locusts’.?? In addition to food they took women and slaves, many 
of whom were assimilated into camp life. Officers had fifty to one hundred 
followers each, and even privates had a few. The total community numbered 
some nine thousand. The military certainly appear to have battened on 
Uganda since Amin came to power. The size of the armed forces has grown 
and may be as large as twenty thousand men (and women). It is suggested 
that this includes several thousand southern Sudanese, perhaps some men 
from Zaire and four hundred Palestinians. These ‘mercenaries’ appear 
particularly prominent in the immediate guard of the President himself. Such 
consumer goods as reach Uganda appear ear-marked for the military, while 
within Uganda it seems that local garrison commanders, and even ordinary 
soldiers, feel free to commandeer whatever takes their fancy. The military 
appear to have benefitted from the distribution of the businesses confiscated 
from the Asians, and Nubis have been said to have become prominent in the 
retail trade. Amin has defended the Nubis publicly, referring to them as a 
‘unique tribe’, and has suggested that assimilation is possible, ‘everybody is 
free to become a member of the Nubian tribe’, who he describes as, ‘a very 
21. Lugard, The Rise of Our Eastern African Empire, p. 218. 

22. Interesting comments on the relations of the Egyptian forces and African tribes 
are given in articles by Sir John Gray in the Uganda Journal, see his Rwot Ochama Payera, 
(1948), pp. 121-128; Acholi History 1860-1901, I & II, (1951), pp. 121-143, (1952) 
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friendly people’.22 In a later article, in which for the first time he refers to 
the Nubi community, Mazrui discusses the possibility of assimilation, in 
particular the rapid growth of Islam as a result of a prolonged period of rule 
by Amin.™4 

The importance of the Nubi explanation can easily be exaggerated. It seems 
unlikely that Amin’s coup was a Nubi plot, and if in the deteriorating situation 
which followed it is understandable that he should turn increasingly to those 
to whom he felt most close his involvement in this unique community does not 
necessarily explain all his actions—much more material is required concerning 
the Nubis before any firm conclusion is possible. Nevertheless the examina- 
tion of the little that is known, about them is as suggestive as other explanations 
of contemporary Uganda. 


Whither Uganda ? 


The themes discussed in explanation of Amin can also be projected into the 
future, and certain writers have not hesitated to face that challenge. Brett 
anticipates ‘accelerated regression’ with one attempted coup after another, the 
odd one perhaps successful, but no major reversal in the pattern until, ‘The 
mass of the population whose lives are being destroyed by those forces [under- 
development] come to recognize the necessity for the total destruction of the 
inner structure of the capitalist mode of production and its replacement by a 
mode of production based upon cooperation and equality.” Meanwhile it 
is noteworthy that Amin receives succour from two revolutionary regimes: the 
Soviet Union and Libya have both been active in support of his rule. 

Mazrui’s earlier prognostications seem just as unlikely. At the conclusion 
of his discussion of the ‘Lumpen Militariat’ he suggests that the soldiers’ 
involvement in commerce may eventually result in their embourgeoisement. 
Later, as indicated, he has considered the possibility of the widespread develop- 
ment of Islam, which might conceivably produce an Islamic state. 

But aside from possible assimilation and conversion the Nubi contribution 
to the explanation of Amin does not appear to offer a future of change. After 
presenting the Nubi Southall interprets Ugandan history as a dialectical develop- 
ment from Egypt’s colonial aspirations on the upper Nile in the early nineteenth 
century. Amin is the ultimate synthesis and may represent the ‘Haitian 
alternative’ to development. Yet the recent history of the Nile valley can be 
interpreted differently. Historians have suggested that social and political 
influences have flowed against the current of the waters of the Nile for centuries 
and this can be applied to the period of Southall’s concern as well. Muhammed 
Ali pushed into the Sudan as the nineteenth century began and the process 


23. Africa Contemporary Record 1973-74 (London: Collings, 1975), p. B295. 
24. A. A. Mazrui, Religious Strangers in Uganda from Emin Pasha to Amin Dada, 
African Affairs (1977), pp. 21-38. 
25. Brett, Relations of Production, p. 24. 
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later culminated in the rise to power in Uganda of a community apparently 
derived from and identifying with the southern Sudan. ‘Yet there has always 
been resistance of the southerly group to rulers from the immediate north. 
Northern Sudanese successfully ejected the Egyptians in the nineteenth century, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in this century. Southern Sudanese 
tribesmen put up stern resistance against Egyptian, Mahdists, British and 
eventually northern Sudanese, and won regional autonomy. Perhaps, as 
Ugandan exiles sometimes suggest, Amin, the Nubis and the ‘mercenaries’ 
will become identified as foreigners, against whom concerted action should be 
taken, especially if the suffering of population grows.?* It seems as plausible 
as class consciousness or a process of embourgeoisement transforming the 
situation. And if not then the ‘Haitian alternative’ will survive. 

The theme of synthesis suggests another conclusion to the discussion of 
academic writing on Amin. In its infancy political writing about Africa was 
largely concerned with colonial administration on the one hand and political 
aspects of social anthropology on the other. Now the imperial and indigenous 
worlds have synthesized into colonially-built black-ruled states. This synthesis 
may make life harder for political scientists for those in power may well be 
hostile to the probing of would-be students, as Amin’s Uganda illustrates. The 
limitation on the empirical investigation which the subject requires encourages 
the advancement of speculative explanations which may acquire an undeserved 
acceptance. Amin remains an ambiguous figure. 


26. In the recent book by Henry Kyemba, State of Blood: the inside story of Idi Amin 
(London: Corgi, 1977), the Nubis are depicted as distinct from other Ugandans (see 
especially p. 112). 


CENTRAL—LOCAL POLITICS IN CONTEMPORARY 
SIERRA LEONE 


ROGER TANGRI 


ONE WAY OF ACQUIRING some understanding of politics in contemporary Sierra 
Leone, either at the national level or the local level, is to examine the inter- 
relationships between the two political arenas. In this paper we show how 
closely intertwined the central and chiefdom political arenas are, and consider 
some of the implications of these linkages for poies in Sierra Leone at the 
national as well as the local level. 


I 


Outside the tiny coastal Western Area, where the capital and main adminis- 
trative and commercial centre of Freetown is located, Sierra Leone is composed 
of numerous independent chiefdoms. The chiefdoms, of which there are 148 
today, constitute the chief focus of loyalty for the vast majority of the people 
(89 per cent of Sierra Leone’s population live in chiefdoms). The individual is 
largely first and foremost a member of a chiefdom whose geographical limits 
are known, whose officials are often dealt with on a personal basis, and whose 
authority system is understood. The chiefdom is the lowest area of political 
competition in Sierra Leone. Politics in the chiefdoms has been principally 
concerned with the attainment or preservation of control of chiefdom office. 
The key post at the chiefdom level (because of its major privileges and per- 
quisites) is that of the Paramount Chief. Only persons descended from a 
‘ruling’ house or a chiefly family in the chiefdom concerned are eligible to 
contest an election for the position of Paramount Chief. Almost every chiefdom 
has at least two ‘ruling’ houses and, given the lucrativeness of the post of 
Paramount Chief, there has always been active competition among rival camps 
for the chieftaincy. Rival competitors, drawn from a narrow stratum of the 
chiefdom population, have built clienteles—composed of relatives and sup- 
porters—to support them in chiefdom political competition. These conflict 
groups, possessing many of the characteristics of factions, have been centred 
primarily around ‘ruling’ house or dynastic rivalries. 

At the national level, two major political parties, the All Peoples Congress 


Roger Tangri is a Senior Lecturer in the Department of Political and Administrative 
Studies at the University of Zambia, and taught formerly at Fourah Bay College, Uni- 
versity of Sierra Leone. 


1. There are other sources of chiefdom cleavage—divisions between different chiefdom 
areas, ethnic antagonisms, personality differences—which are also concerned with chief- 
dom office. But typically the major type of conflict is that concerned with dynastic 
~tivalries or competition for the post of Paramount Chief. 
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(APC) and the Sierra Leone Peoples Party (SLPP), have competed for national 
political power. The SLPP held national office from the time of independence 
in 1961 till 1967, and the APC between 1968 and 1973.2. National political 
competition came to an end in mid-1973 as a result of APC politicians and 
activists forcibly preventing SLPP candidates from being nominated in the 
general election.’ A de facto one-party state was created and since then the 
APC has been the sole party permitted to exist.4 

Irrespective of which political party has held political power at the centre, a 
majority of the party politicians who have been elected to the central legislature 
have been members of local chiefdoms. Of the parliamentarians drawn from 
the chiefdoms since independence, almost two-thirds of them have been con- 
nected either directly or indirectly to ‘ruling’ houses or chiefly families.’ 
Moreover, constitutional provision has existed for each of the country’s twelve 
Districts to elect one Paramount Chief member to the central legislature. To 
a considerable extent, therefore, political competition in Sierra Leone both at 
the national and the local level has been between persons with ties to chiefdom 
‘ruling’ houses. Apart from their involvement with national political concerns, 
ordinary and chiefly parliamentarians have been deeply engaged with chiefdom 
political concerns; and their kinship and other connections with leaders of 
chiefdom conflict groups have resulted in both playing important roles in 
shaping political interaction between centre and periphery in Sierra Leone. 


II 


There has been an intimate relationship between intra-chiefdom factions and 
national political parties. Since the advent of party politics in Sierra Leone 
during the 1950s, factions and parties have been closely associated. The 
factions were allied with parties not for any ideological reasons; they joined 
parties because they hoped to secure outside help in the pursuit of chiefdom 
goals, namely, to acquire or retain chiefdom office. The central government’s 
ultimate control over the office of Paramount Chief ensured that national 
politics would be of crucial importance for the members of chiefdom conflict 
groups. Although Paramount Chiefs are elected by the Chiefdom Councils, 
it is the central government which assents to the election of a chief and which 
also decides whether a chief retains office or is deposed. ‘The principal avenue 
whereby factions sought the assistance of party politicians was the personal 


2. For studies of national politics in Sierra Leone between 1961 and 1973, see John R. 
Cartwright, Politics in Sierra Leone 1947-1967 (Toronto, 1970), and Christopher Clapham, 
sen Leone: civilian rule and the new republic’, The World Today 28, 2 (1972), pp. 
91. 

3. The Times (London), 30 May 1973. 

4, In June 1977, President Siaka Stevens announced his government’s decision to 
create a de jure one-party state in Sierra Leone. 

5. Derived from data in The Government Gazette (Freetown), 1962-1969, and from 
Walter L. Barrows, Local-Level Politics in Sierra Leone: Alliances in Kenema District 
(Ph.D. Yale University, 1971), pp. 263-265. Subsequently published as Grassroots 
Politics and Development in an African State: integration and development in Sierra Leone 
(Africana, New York, 1976). ° 
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network. Faction leaders and their close allies activated their personal net- 
work of ties with central politicians (based on kinship, marriage, friendship, 
etc.), to obtain support in their chiefdom contests, 

But rival national parties also needed the support of factions at the chiefdom 
level. Parties needed allies in the chiefdoms in order to extend their own 
influence and organizational support. In Sierra Leone parties have been weak 
and febrile bodies not possessing much of an organization at the local level. 
They therefore concluded alliances with factions within the chiefdoms which 
they hoped would assist them to overcome these weaknesses.° Up to 1967 the 
ruling SLPP worked mainly with the Paramount Chiefs—the chiefdom incum- 
bents—throughout the country. Since the government party was allied 
with the ruling chiefdom group there was a tendency for opposition parties 
such as the APC to be connected with opposition or ‘out’ chiefdom factions. 
There was a continuation of the politics of alliance between national party and 
chiefdom faction during the period of APC rule, 1968-1973, although the align- 
ments were less clear-cut than in the period prior to 1967. Both the governing 
APC and the opposition SLPP had close links with Paramount Chiefs and ‘out’ 
chiefdom factions. Since the ending of national party competition in mid-1973, 
party-faction alliances have persisted albeit within a one-party situation. Rival 
chiefdom factions now give at least nominal support to the ruling APC but 
are linked more specifically with rival groups or individuals within the govern- 
ing party. 

During the years of inter-party competition, there was a reciprocal relation- 
ship between party and faction, especially between a chiefdom faction and the 
ruling party. So long as a faction supported the government party and assisted 
it, particularly at election time, then the ruling party sought to assist the faction 
at times of chiefdom political competition. Ruling party politicians strove to 
ensure that their chiefdom-level supporters acquired or retained chiefdom 
power and position, At the same time government supporters within the 
chiefdoms benefited from resources at the disposal of the central regime such 
as water supplies, roads, medical services, loans, etc. On the other hand 
chiefdom factions worked for the government party by raising funds, conducting 
electoral campaigns and vote-getting in the hope that it be returned to national 
power and continue to extend them assistance in chiefdom politics. Chiefdom 
factions connected with opposition parties also sought to assist those parties in 
winning elections; they hoped that with a transfer of national power their own 
interests would be promoted. But opposition parties could only make promises 
of support at a future date, as they were not at the time in control of the seat 
of national power so as to assist their supporters effectively at the chiefdom 
level. Since 1973 with the elimination of opposition parties, intra-chiefdom 
rivals have allied at the higher level with rival groups within the APC. Intra- 
party conflicts have permitted opposing chiefdom factions to enter into alliances 
„œ $- Barrows, op. cit., Chap. 5. 
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with conflicting groups at the national level in the hope of acquiring favours 
and support from the central actors with whom they are associated. 


MI 


Unlike chiefs in some other colonial territories, Paramount Chiefs in Sierra 
Leone were not viewed by their people as colonial ‘stooges’. Chiefs were 
agents of simple social control and were far from being instruments of colonial 
oppression. None of the indigenous political organizations during the terminal 
period of colonial rule in Sierra Leone called for the position of Paramount 
Chief to be abolished. In fact, the chiefs were closely involved with the 
politicians of the dominant SLPP in working for the country’s self-government 
and independence.” When the APC formed the national government in 1968, 
it, too, committed itself to upholding the institution of chieftaincy. 

As in the colonial period, central government backing for chiefs since inde- 
pendence has been in exchange for their support at the local level. Paramount 
Chiefs have continued to serve as law and order and tax-collecting agents, but 
they have also been made to work politically for the governing party. Given 
the feebleness of their party organization, SLPP politicians made little attempt 
to recruit support directly on a popular level; instead they relied on the chiefs— 
who were more often than not their kinsmen—to deliver the votes of the people. 
The chiefs were therefore approached in various elections to sway their people’s 
support to the SLPP. Government politicians believed that in predominantly 
illiterate rural areas the chiefs possessed the authority to influence substantial 
blocks of votes in the chiefdoms. Paramount Chiefs were also used to suppress 
political activity by opposition parties. The full weight of the chiefdom 
authority was deployed by the chiefs to curb opposition politicians who often 
belonged to rival ‘ruling’ houses. 

Throughout the period of SLPP rule, the chiefs were under strong pressure 
from government politicians. They were used by the ruling party on the 
threat of loss of office if they proved unco-operative. The consequences for 
the position of chiefs were serious. The dignity of chiefly office was diminished 
by partisan involvement; chiefs were denigrated as the ‘errand boys for govern- 
ment’. The position of chiefs became especially difficult when the APC formed 
the government in 1968. New allegiances to the new government had to be 
quickly proclaimed, thereby confirming the role of chiefs as agents of the 
central government. For a number of chiefs—those strongly identified with 
the SLPP—transfer of allegiance was not sufficient; some were deposed, 
and some others beaten and disgraced with impunity by APC supporters. 

There is today no doubt that the position and dignity of Paramount Chiefs 
has been severely tarnished.® Failure to work for the ruling party can lead 


7. See Martin L. Kilson, Political change in a West African State: a study of the modernis- 
ation process in Sierra Leone (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1966). 
. Cartwright, op. cit., pp. 169-171, 197-8, 231. 
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to their hold on the chieftaincy becoming insecure. Assisting the party in 
power has not only earned chiefs the derisory description of government 
‘stooges’ but has also affected their relations with their people. Where the 
ruling party is unpopular within a chiefdom, pro-government chiefs can fall 
out of favour with a large portion of their people. However, with the ending 
of party competition in the country and the increasingly limited political tasks 
being entrusted to them in a one-party situation, the chiefs are beginning to 
avoid, as they did during colonial rule (characterized also by its unipolar political 
structure at the centre), situations of alienation from their chiefdom people 
on account of their role as government agents. 

In exchange for political assistance, central governments have safeguarded 
the chiefs in power and permitted them considerable autonomy in chiefdom 
affairs. As a result of continued central backing, the post of Paramount Chief 
has retained its status and security; it carries prestige and is a position for life. 
Most important is the fact that central supervision of chiefs has remained lax: 
successive governments since independence, just like the colonial government, 
have permitted chiefs to retain a large measure of independence in chiefdom 
affairs.1° Chiefs have thus been able, as in colonial times, to pursue material 
benefits which although rarely large in absolute terms have been fairly con- 
siderable relative to the incomes available to most people in the rural areas. 
Minimal government control has influenced the perquisites of chieftaincy, 
and it is the relative lucrativeness of the post that has determined why the 
position of Paramount Chief is contested for so ardently.1 


IV 


With few exceptions, local government institutions in Sierra Leone have been 
characterized by widespread and blatant corruption and nepotism and poor 
standards of bureaucratic efficiency and performance. Paramount Chiefs and 
other chiefdom officers have valued these institutions as sources of patronage, 
using them to enrich themselves personally as well as to provide material rewards 
for their clientele of followers. Patronage politics has been high especially as 
popular participation has been limited and because central government control 
has been so minimal. The Paramount Chief and other chiefdom officers are 
not accountable or subject to control by the chiefdom community as a whole. 
They have not been elected by the majority of the chiefdom adults. The 
Paramount Chief is selected by a wider grouping—the Chiefdom Council— 
but in all cases access to office has been gained by such restrictive criteria as 
kinship, marriage, clientage and political and economic influence. The majority 


10. For the colonial period, see Sir Herbert Cox, Report of Commission of Inquiry into 
the Disturbances in the Provinces, November 1955-March 1956 (Freetown, 1956), pp. 150, 
218, 222. For the contemporary period, see Roger Tangri, ‘Local Government Institu- 
tions in Contemporary Sierra Leone’, Journal of Administration Overseas (forthcoming), 
ll. See my forthcoming paper ‘Paramount Chiefs and Central Governments in Con- 
temporary Sierra Leone’, 
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of the chiefdom people have been precluded from participating in the recruit- 
ment of their officers. Throughout Sierra Leone the chiefs have not only 
influenced the selection of chiefdom officers but openings in the chiefdom 
administration have also been given by them to relatives by blood or marriage 
or friends—a system which has fostered a proliferation of corrupt practices 
as recorded regularly in the reports of the Auditor-General on chiefdom accounts. 
The Paramount Chief and other chiefdom officers have been the main bene- 
ficiaries of the available resources; but the spoils of office—in the form of jobs, 
contracts, permits, licenses, loans, land, and other favours—have also been 
distributed to the respective clienteles of the chiefdom oligarchs. Individuals 
and groups opposed to the chiefdom hierarchy—especially from rival ‘ruling’ 
houses—have experienced difficulties of access to income and opportunity 
controlled by the chiefdom government. 

Local government institutions have fallen into such disrepute that they 
urgently need to be rebuilt and reformed. But, as Kilson has pointed out, the 
problem is not so much one of government as of politics: ‘The structure of 
party politics in Sierra Leone greatly hinders the rationalization of local govern- 
ment. The [central] elite depend upon the support of chiefs, in return for which 
the latter are permitted a large influence in local politics through the archaic 
Native Administration system’? Dependent as they have been politically 
on the Paramount Chiefs for mustering political support, government parties 
have done little to reform the system of local government in ways that would 
alienate their chiefdom-level clients. Both the SLPP and APC governments 
demonstrated little willingness to act in the field of local government reform. 
With the ending of inter-party competition in Sierra Leone since mid-1973, 
however, the climate for a rationalization of chiefdom government within the 
context of a one-party state may be more conducive. 


Vv 


Competition for chiefdom office has not just been a matter of intra-chiefdom 
factionalism; it has also involved the intervention of national political parties. 
Indeed, chiefdom political struggles have been considerably influenced by the 
central regime. There are innumerable instances, dating back to the beginnings 
of party politics in the 1950s, of parliamentarians, ministers, and even Prime 
Ministers involving themselves in chiefdom political contests. Central poli- 
ticians have, for example, manipulated the membership of the Chiefdom Councils 
—the chiefdom bodies that elect Paramount Chiefs—and exerted various 
pressures—bribery, coercion, threats—to influence who is elected chiefdom 
ruler. As to whether a Paramount Chief has been deposed or not has also 
depended on the attitude of the central regime. Since independence, political 
factors such as support for an opposition party rather than, as in colonial times, 
the extent of chiefly misgovernment have largely determined whether a chief 
13. Kilson, op. cit., p. 216. 
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has been removed from office. Tenure of chiefly office has become dependent 
on political party affiliation. 

Both the SLPP and APC governments have intervened in chiefdom politics, 
and those factions allied to the governing party have been favoured to achieve 
their ends of procuring or preserving the chieftaincy. Central intervention 
has occurred partly in order to reward factions supporting the party in power 
with positions in the chiefdom government. But it has also been believed 
that the ruling party’s interests, particularly at election time, would be better 
served if party allies held chiefdom power rather than remained chiefdom 
oppositions; chiefdom incumbents, it was believed, could more effectively 
aggregate electoral support for the governing party. One consequence of 
central interference in chiefdom politics has been to exacerbate local disputes. 
Rival parties, and in recent years, rivals within the same party, have sought 
to exploit chiefdom conflicts and this has seriously augmented internal chiefdom 
dissension and sown division and distrust.14 


VI 


The feebleness of party organization has been widely remarked upon in 
contemporary black Africa. In Sierra Leone as well local party organization 
has existed more on paper than on the ground. Political parties have not 
been mass organizations based on a large membership, paying regular dues, 
with a strong national structure and discipline. Parties have not possessed 
the means to appeal directly to the people in the villages for support but have 
instead been obliged to stitch together a series of alliances with chiefdom factions. 
Cleavages within the chiefdoms have permitted parties to ally with local conflict 
groups. Parties in Sierra Leone have therefore been loose assemblages of 
chiefdom faction leaders and their clients, including a small number of leaders 
operating at the national level. 

Each chiefdom faction has included persons, albeit drawn mainly from the 
chiefdom elders, who are from various social groups within chiefdom society. 
Factions have typically not been based on particular social categories, such as 
ethnic or religious or occupational groups, but have cut across such distinctions. 
As a result a patchwork of interests has been contained in each party. Parties 
have derived support from various social groups in Sierra Leone society. 
Consequently, they have not been able to assume a distinctive ideological 
posture. In terms of programmes and policies there has not been much differ- 
ence between the parties. The rival manifestoes put to the country at periodical 
general elections have resembled each other more than they have differed. 

A qualification is necessary, however, to the conclusion that parties have not 
been based on distinct social categories. To some extent they have depended 
upon categorical groups. Up to 1967 the APC enjoyed a large base of support 


14. For a more detailed discussion of points raised in this section, see my forthcoming 
paper ‘Conflict, Factions, and Parties in Sierra Leone Chiefdom Politics’. 
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in the north, while the SLPP predominated in the south. The northern 
peoples had become increasingly aware of their province as a neglected region 
while the SLPP government appeared to favour the southern areas. Economic 
benefits were alleged to be dominated by the south and there was an acute 
sense of regional deprivation amongst the northern peoples. The APC, it 
has been argued, was able to exploit this consciousness by appealing to regional- 
ism and by promising a reallocation of public resources.1® 

It is clear that before the 1967 general election APC politicians at the national 
level appealed for support on the basis of their regional identification. But when 
the arena of competition was at the local level during the election it is also 
clear that an appeal was made to smaller sectional loyalties. This was because 
party competition in the constituencies was between local persons. SLPP 
and APC candidates stood in their constituencies of origin and local cleavages 
were perceived as being important as a means of aggregating support. 

Factional rivalry at the chiefdom level has moderated the impact of tribal 
or regional based politics. In the period up to 1967 the SLPP enjoyed support 
from a number of chiefdom factions in the north. In the 1968-69 bye- 
elections the APC was able to draw support from various factions in the south. 
Intra-chiefdom rivalries have tended to render ‘tribe’ or ‘region’ relatively 
unimportant for party politics. Although some chiefdoms are more cohesive 
than others, most are internally divided. Cleavages within chiefdoms through- 
out Sierra Leone have invited outside penetration into chiefdom affairs and 
thus allowed parties to become more national in orientation than narrowly 
tribal or regional ones. 

At times of elections, the parties have not only been associated with but also 
have been dependent on particular chiefdom factions. Factions have assisted 
in the nomination of candidates, in the conduct of election campaigns, in the 
provision of financial and other resources, in getting out the vote, etc.!” More- 
over, national party alignments have almost invariably been along the lines of 
cleavage fashioned by intra-chiefdom politics. Faction leaders and their 
clients have voted for the party with which they were allied® The voting 
direction of the mass of the chiefdom people is more problematic but seems to 
have been based on their relations with the rival chiefdom factions. The bulk 
of the chiefdom people have voted for a candidate favoured by the chiefdom 
faction which they supported. It is also possible, however, that identification 
with a political party was based on multiple loyalties to an ethnic group and a 
region as well as chiefdom faction. The APC won the 1967 election by empha- 
sizing regional (and tribal) differences and by activating and exploiting chiefdom 
factional disputes. 

Chiefdom factions have allied themselves with national parties on grounds 
of expedience, not for ideological reasons. Weak party commitment has 


16. Cartwright, op. cit. 
17. Kilson, op. cit., pp. 231-8. 
18. Barrows, op. cit., Chap. 4 
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meant that factions have at times changed their party ties, especially when 
they felt their local interests would be enhanced in an alliance with another 
party. The volatility of party ties should not be overstressed but given a 
fairly weak party solidarity, national politics become unstable whenever party 
leaders are unable to rely on their local clients. It was fear of the fragility of 
the SLPP that led the Prime Minister, Sir Albert Margai, to make plans for 
the establishment of a one-party state in 1966. His failure to do so coupled 
with the departure of a number of chiefdom factions from the SLPP (especi- 
ally in the south), led to the downfall of his government in 1967. It was to 
prevent further transfer of party allegiance, following splintering in the APC 
in 1970, that led the Prime Minister, Siaka Stevens, to seek to eliminate oppo- 
sition parties in the early 1970s and to prevent the SLPP from nominating 
candidates in the 1973 and 1977 elections.!° 


19. Although opposition SLPP candidates won a number of parliamentary seats in the 
recent May 1977 elections, it is reported that many opposition candidates were prevented 
from being nominated and that in the contested seats there was considerable electoral 
rigging to ensure the continuation of an overall majority for the ruling APC, 


COMMUNITY ACTION, URBAN PROTEST AND 
CHANGE IN ZIMBABWE AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Eric Woop 


‘THE DEMISE OF Western Colonialism in Africa must now be apparent to all. In 
the last two years we have seen a dramatic turnabout of events. After 500 years 
of Portuguese presence in Angola and Mozambique it has taken but 15 years 
of guerrilla warfare by MPLA and FRELIMO to secure freedom, independence 
and the hope of societies free from foreign exploitation. South Africa, after 
exploding the myth of detente in Black Africa north of the Zambesi by its 
unsuccessful armed intervention in Angola in 1975, now faces a further reverse 
in Namibia where SWAPO is waging an escalating guerrilla campaign to prevent 
the establishment of a puppet ‘Homelands’ Federation. It seems likely that 
increasing UN and Western pressure will accelerate the withdrawal of South 
Africa from Namibia; but what will happen in Zimbabwe ? 

In September 1976, I made a four-week replicatory visit to some of the principal 
cities of Rhodesia and South Africa, in the Black and Brown townships of which 
I had worked as police officer, social researcher and community worker from 
1953 to 1965. What follows is my personal assessment. * 


I 

Within two weeks of my returning to the industrial North of England the 
results of the Kissinger ‘shuttle’ diplomacy in Pretoria burst upon the world. 
A shattered Mr Smith had been ‘manoeuvred’ into accepting a ‘packaged deal’ 
for transition to Black majority rule within two years. The Game was up. 
However, as the front-line African Presidents made their assessments and 
predictions it became apparent that, once again, they had not been consulted. 
So, what was the game to be? The neo-Colonial game of Monopoly as in 12 
of the 13 French-speaking territories given their ‘independence’ by De Gaulle 
in 1958, or by Britain to Zambia in 1964? Were the huge mining corporations 
and multi-national consortiums behind it all—plotting and scheming, buying off 
the fledgeling Black elites with assurances of fortunes and seccession as in Zaire, 
in the maelstrom that was the Congo? Was there to be a ‘sudden death’ play 
off between Smith, Vorster and the Zimbabwe African leaders—with the 
Rhodesian security forces and the growing army of guerrillas arraigned along 
the length of the Mozambique border taking time out to rest? Or was the 


* Afuller study based on observations, research and personal experiences will be published 

later as ‘Return to Southern Africa; protest and change in Zimbabwe and South Africa.’ 
1. The Observer, 26 September 1976, ‘Rhodesia—Why the Game is up’, report by Colin 
Leg um, David Martin, Michael Holman and Stanley Uys. 
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whole exercise to be another gigantic bluff—yet another sell-out to match the 
Rudd Concession and the subsequent acquisition by force by the British South 
Africa Company of this ancient land 80 years ago ? 

As Mr Rowlands, doubtless hoping not to be confused by the world at large 
with a notorious mercantile millionaire of Rhodesian origin and the same name,’ 
travelled to Geneva as the British Foreign Office referee to the talks to end all 
talks, the stage was set for the big shakedown. To have finally got all parties 
around a neutral table was an achievement in itself—but was the dice loaded ? 
As ‘banker’ repeating the Pearce Commission assurances of developmental 
capital to be held in ‘Trust’, Mr Rowlands found himself proving his credentials 
against a background of distrust from the African Nationalist leaders. He was 
swiftly superceded by Ivor Richard. Robert Mugabe, who had spent a lot of 
his detention time collecting university degrees, emerged as the new bête noire, 
controlling the strings linking Joshua Nkomo, Jason Moyo, Nkomo’s ZAPU 
guerrilla representative, and the recently-released guerrilla general, Tongogara. 
Confident that a guerrilla victory was in sight and that their newly-formed ZIPA 
exercised control over the nationalist war machine, Robert Mugabe emphasized 
that they wanted a conference settlement on the basis that the Rhodesian 
regime had succumbed to a military rather than a political defeat. Mr Smith 
seems to have been so stung by that assertion that he returned to Salisbury to 
resume command—leaving the ex-public school and Natal Englishman P. K. 
van der Byl, his Foreign Affairs Minister, to subject the Conference to his 
arrogance and cold sadism.* 

This was the opportunity for a lone Ndabaningi Sithole and the big guns the 
Muzorewa contingent had lined up—20 delegates including three top detainees, 
Edson Sithole, Henry Kachidza and Enos Nkala, and a mixed band of old ANC 
Youth Leaguers, lecturers and trade unionists, Dr Elliott Gaballah, Dr Gordon 
Chavanduka, Morton Malianga, James Chikerema and George Nyandoro and 
11 advisers—to spell out the terms of acceptance. Bishop Muzorewa emphasized 
the need for an elected, rather than an appointed interim government, at last 
putting aside moderation to exclaim: 

Can we allow a system which condones violence and torture; where private 

property is ransacked and confiscated without warrant; where under the 

pretext of the Law and Order Maintenance Act, Africans have been locked up 
in the so-called protected villages; where so many of them die from poor 


2. Penguin published a revelation on Tiny Rowland and the all-consuming empire of 
Lonhro in Black Africa in the same week as the talks commenced in Geneva. See 
Lonhro: portrait of a Multi-National, by Suzanne Cronje, et al. (Penguin 1976). 

3. The Guardian, 27 October 1976. 

4. When asked why the Rhodesian Government no longer releases the names of those 
hanged for both criminal and political offences, van der Byl replied ‘Why should we? 
I am not certain that we don’t . . . anyway it’s academic because they are normally dead 
after it’. The Guardian, 30 October 1976. Apprehension grows that the Salisbury 
regime is secretly executing as many ‘convicted’ guerrillas and their supporters as possible 
e in the ensuing months before a highly improbable handover. 
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sanitation and disease; where Gestapo-like methods of interrogation of suspects 

are used.’ 

The conference was developing into a tense game of poker with some big 
hands still to come. The suspicion of the ‘package deal’ was revealed when the 
banker showed his hand—Britain would contribute to the ‘substantial economic 
support to be made available by the international community to provide assurance 
to Rhodesians about the economic future of the country’.6 Already the British 
Government had contributed £100,000 to the UN High Commission for 
Refugees on the stipulation that the money be used to provide welfare facilities 
for refugees in immediate need, to cover long-term agricultural, education and 
health care programmes in centres in Manica, Tete and Sofala provinces of 
Mozambique where Rhodesian refugees had fled the border war.” Angry 
doubts about the operation and beneficiaries of the Kissinger “Trust Fund’ 
financed by international capital, allegedly to vouchsafe settler investment and 
interests in the transitional period to majority rule, have already been expressed 
by the African Nationalists. And why not—so far successive White regimes 
since 1923 have reneged on promises, shelved their own commissioned reports 
into African advancement and jerry-mandered the whole judicial—legislative 
framework, from constitution to franchise ? 

The disclosure at the conference of an RF document purporting to show 
Rhodesia as likely to receive a R$2,000 million Development Fund to be 
controlled by the RF and international business interests® was not so bizarre, 
when the evidence of increasing intrusion into the so-called Tribal Trust areas 
by mining and White farming backed ‘Development Corporations’ was weighed. 
Border industries on the South African model were already in evidence. A 
factory for processing skins and hides and the production of leather goods, had 
already been re-located in Zimunya Reserve, Umtali district. In anticipation 
of re-locating a further factory—for textiles—single room bachelor quarters had 
already been built. In Seki a monopoly company brewery had been established 
alongside a re-located factory, and a hostel for 128 ‘single’ men had already been 
built to serve these industries. The blatant intrusion of White finance capital 
to the exclusion of peasant agricultural development and cooperatives can be 
seen in the Clusumbanze scheme. The whole project is a sham. Tenant 
farmers are taught basic concepts of agriculture under the tutelage of the 
Clusumbanze Development Corporation, who will then be diverted to other 
agricultural projects run by the massive TILCOR. More openly, a consortium 
of breweries and mining syndicates plan to build a chain of modern supermarkets 
in several Tribal Trust areas (including Clusumbanze where a shopping complex 


5. The Guardian, 30 October 1976. 
6. Point 6 of the Kissinger proposals as summarized in The Guardian, 25 September 


1976, 
7. The Guardian, 30 September 1976. 
8. The Times, 1 November 1976. 
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has already been completed in the lower Sabi), A tenant farm development in 
the latter, involving 140 tenants and 3000 labourers, has already produced a net 
profit of R $260,000—equal to the nominal capital value of TILCOR Develop- 
ment Corporation itself.’ 

The provision for future ‘inducements’ to so-called moderate Africans are 
clearly envisaged in the offer of directorships and share-holding to ‘suitable’ 
Africans: 

TILCOR have set aside 10,000 extra shares to offer to Africans at par. If 

sufficient African money was involved an equitable directorship would naturally 

follow. It was hoped that the whole scheme would eventually be a wholesale 

and not a retail scheme and, if African businessmen supported the scheme, 

this would happen sooner.?° 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland have already been declared Regions for develop- 
ment by the quasi-military Development of Internal Affairs. Regional 
Authorities, whose members will be the chairmen of the suspect chief-led 
African Councils, will have powers of taxation and responsibility for health, 
education, and economic development, under the ‘guidance’ of provincial and 
district commissioners. Naturally villagers in the Tribal Trust areas havealready 
viewed these developments with distrust as they see no similar developments for 
the White areas. What they do not know is how this framework of administra- 
tion will tie in with the increasing Development Corporation takeover of the 
Tribal Trust areas and their resultant displacement from the land. Some will 
be lucky to survive as tenant farmers—most will be proletarialized into low paid 
migrant labour serving either the rural enterprises of the vast Development 
Corporations (e.g., the 10,000 re-settled on the Lower Sabi agricultural estates) 
or commute as single contract labour (without families) to the industrial arm of 
these ever-growing consortiums—the mines, textile factories and secondary 
industries of the urban areas. 

As early as January 1973 Salisbury City Council, fearful that the residents of 
its eight large African townships ringing the capital might “become politically 
motivated’ so that Salisbury could be caught in a stranglehold of strikes and mob 
violence, were examining new plans to replace those townships with a single 
major satellite city in Seki Reserve (less than 20 miles from Salisbury) for housing 
about 200,000 Africans. And who was doing the feasibility study for this neat 
little piece of Bantustan planning? No other than the Department of Internal 
Affairs and TILCOR together! The shades of Johannesburg’s Soweto and 


9. Information culled from D. K. Davies, Race Relations in Rhodesia: a survey conducted 

1972-3 (London 1974). 

10. Davies, op. cit., p. 275. 

11. Kees Maxey, who has exhaustively scoured the Rhodesian newspapers, reveals that 

by September 1974, 1,000 African District Assistants had been given Army training and 

were considered as part of the Rhodesian Security Forces. For the last two years Whites 

could volunteer to do their National Service with this Department and, with military 

training, support the District Assistants used to guard the protected villages. See his 
e The Fight for Zimbabwe: armed conflict in Rhodesia since UDI (London 1975), pp. 32, 36. 
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Cape Town’s planned Mitchell City appear to have been invoked.!2 For- 
tunately few African non-tribal leaders have fallen for this carrot so far One 
indication of the rejection of these ideas was the way in which a tea-party, 
arranged by Ian Smith himself to meet some Africans, flopped. Between 100 
and 150 African businessmen, lawyers, doctors, civil servants and journalists 
were invited to meet him in Seki in the middle of October 1974, Only thirty-six 
turned up. 

I well remember Seki Reserve, as the Tribal Trust territory was called in 
the 1950s, being at that time stationed at Waterfalls sub-station, on the south 
eastern suburbs of Salisbury. I made several day and weekend motor-cycle and 
truck patrols into the ‘ghost town’ of Seki township, near St Mary’s Mission— 
off the tarred road, of course—out to Guta va Jehova (City of God). The latter 
had mushroomed overnight as a kind of Lourdes for thousands of Shona-speaking 
Africans seeking relief for a variety of physical disabilities before the great 
spiritualist healer and community leader, Mai Chaza. As Professor Ranger has 
pointed out, she was, in modern jargon, a ‘reject-mission activist’ who invoked 
Shona religious beliefs and memories of the Rebellion, spirit mediums and chiefs 
of the nearby Mondoro, Chiweshe, Zwimba and Zimunya Reserves. Her 
followers believed her to call forth voices from the air, rocks and trees; they and 
her staff wore khaki uniforms. Politically and religiously, people in Mashona- 
land believed that Mai Chaza followed in the footsteps of Nehanda who had led 
the Rebellion into defeat in 1896. Perhaps that was the reason for the com- 
munity’s short life, although the simultaneous emergence of the ANC Youth 
League in Harari under George Nyondoro was a counter-attraction for the 
weekend commuters who packed the township’s football stadium. Certainly 
Mai Chaza can lay claim to being a community leader whose large, if transient 
following of her Zionist church was a model of large-scale, cooperative, self-help 
organization. They quickly established semi-permanent housing, food, social 
end medical services, whilst the local bus operators plying between Harari and the 
Reserves came and went with a steady stream of supplicants, physically- 
handicapped, sick and ailing and visitors—all seeking a cure of the body, mind 
end spirit. 

As Roger Peaden has well illustrated," Seki was in the heart of Methodist 
territory dominated by the benign, if conservative influence of Epworth Mission. 
Some of the first elitist organizations in Mashonaland (matching those of the 
London Missionary Society in Matabeleland), under Xhosa and Sotho entre- 
preneural and artisan leadership, started there at the turn of the century. The. 
Union Bantu Vigilance Association was one, but confined to aliens from South 


12. Davies, op. cit., pp. 3 

13. Rand Daily Mail, 17 Oaa 1974, quoted in Maxey, op. cit., p. 46. 

14. T. O. Ranger, Revolt in Southern Rhodesia (London 1968), p. 373. 

15. See his ‘The Contribution of the Epworth Mission Settlement to African Develop- 
ment’ in T. O. Ranger and J. Wells, (eds), Themes in the Christian History of Central 
Africa (London 1975), pp. 135-51, 
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Africa. Later the Rhodesian Native Association with Shona membership was 
established in the Wesleyan Church, Harari, with leadership continuing to be 
drawn from Epworth up until the 1950s, Artisan skills as befitting leadership 
were always stressed. The origins of the ANC (African National Congress) in 
the 1930s can be traced back to the early leadership of Reverends D. T. Samkange 
and A. B. Rusiki, both of whom had been prominent in the moderate welfare 
and Christian orientated RNA.16 

The futility of elitism was soon to be felt by Epworth Mission itself. Precisely 
because the Smith Government wished to revert to old-style entrepreneural 
leadership to further its Bantustan policy for this area, with Seki as a ‘rejuven- 
ated’ satellite town serving White industrial and commercial interests, pressures 
were brought on Epworth to suffer the same fate as Tangwena. When the 
Group Areas-style proclamation was made in 1971 to forcibly remove 3,500 
Africans living on the Mission-owned land, 17 churches pledged opposition and 
together with Rev. Ndhlela’s Christian action committee of the Methodist 
Church, pledged resistance to eviction.” So far they have been successful. 
Their future salvation might well be linked to the outcome of the talks taking 
place now at Geneva—as indeed were all the RF Government’s insidious 
complicity with big business to promote their grandoise plans to achieve Separate 
Development on a scale undreamed of by even their South African peers. 

No other countries that I have lived and worked in have such a plethora and 
wealth of human relationships. In Rhodesia there were some, if only a few, 
Police and Native Commissioners who made the supreme sacrifice to work, 
through contact and understanding, to ‘bury the hatchet’ of bitterness and 
recriminations of the rebellions and subsequent repressions between 1895 and 
1898. I was privileged to know one such person, called Fitzpatrick, the son of 
a Natal Governor and related to the author of Fock of the Bushveld, whom I first 
met in the heart of Karanga country—Fort Victoria. He was to become 
Native Commissioner in Salisbury—reduced despairingly to a stamper of 
reference books and an arbiter of interminable property and ‘native custom’ 
disputes—overwhelmed by the influx of urbanization on African family life. 
We used to give each other mutual support in a hostile White environment—he 
with his plans for developing the Scout movement amongst urban Africans and 
I with my social work and community action approach to urban problems 
affecting young migrant workers in Harari. Alas, the censure he suffered from 
the White ‘host community’ threatened to split his family. I too had endured 
this kind of ostracism—the suffering that comes from loneliness and fighting 
White privilege and racial prejudice. But Fitzpatrick will be remembered by 
many Africans—Nationalist and tribesmen alike, long after White prejudice and 
avarice have been driven from Southern Africa. The Karanga people have 


16. For a fuller account of the Rhodesian Native Association, see T. O. Ranger, African 
Voice in Southern Rhodesia (London 1975), pp. 105 passim. 
e17. D. K. Davies, op. cit., pp. 358-61. 
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already remembered—as is their time-honoured custom, they have a name for 
him, Mudiwa—‘he who is loved’.18 

There is a fascinating account of both the punitive (tax collection) and welfare 
aspects of the duties of one Native Commissioner in the early 1900s, who 
attributed his success in tax collection to his own personality, conducted his 
own post-mortems and issued his own death certificates, even though he was not 
a qualified medical practitioner. In the light of the recently formed Zimbabwe 
Medical Aid Association (ZIMAJ? under which exiled Zimbabwe doctors in 
Britain are organized to develop social and medical services to the refugees in 
Mozambique and those displaced by the guerrilla war in North-East Mashona- 
land and Manicaland, the ‘GP’ role of this one Native Commissioner is an 
interesting precedent: 


Among the many varied duties of the Government officials was the treatment 
of simple ailments and minor injuries for which we were generously provided 
with drugs and dressings by the Government. Large bottles of stock medi- 
cines for fever, diarrhoea, coughs and colds, besides dressings for wounds and 
burns, leg and arm splints, simple surgical instruments, disinfectants, boracic 
lint and bandages, had their places in our office medicine cupboard which 
also held a quantity of remedies for the treatment of venereal diseases, unfor- 
tunately fairly prevalent among all Native tribes. None of us had any medical 
training nor experience, but that we gathered ourselves, but many and 
unpleasant as were the cases we treated, we had a large amount of success, 
especially among children, many of whom were brought to us suffering from 
the most appalling burns.?° 


I was fortunate to gain my early experiences in the police when, as Kees 
Maxey has pointed out, they did not have a military function. Indeed, it was 
an oft-repeated boast of Garfield Todd, who was Prime Minister for most of 
the 1950s, that the BSA Police had ‘never fired a shot in anger’. In fact, one 
retired Police Officer had described from his patrol experiences, the close social 
ties of the early administrative officials with Brown and Black families.’ Like 
many of the early miners and other settlers, several took African wives, others 


18. The increasing paramilitary Department of Internal Affairs still hides under the 
paternalistic cloak of its predecessor, The Native Affairs Department. A recent issue of 
its journal NADA (1976) has published a list of Shona and Ndebele names for their 
White officials. 

19. Chairman, Dr Elton C. Chawatama, Secretary, Dr Felix Muchemwa, Trustees, 
Rt Rev Bishop T. Huddleston and Professor T. O. Ranger. 


20. H. N. Helmans, The Log of a Native Commissioner (Witherby, London 1936) 
reprinted by Books of Rhodesia Publishing Co. (Bulawayo 1971). See pp. 23~4 and 76-8. 
21. See Rhodesian Patrol by F. E. Lloyd (Stockwell 1965) particularly pp. 42, 53-5, 66, 
78-81. See also Chapter 14. The famous Cape Liberal, Olive Schreiner, who saw 
through Rhodes’ master deception, wrote a book about the savagery of the BSA Companies 
police during the Matabele and Mashona Rebellions entitled Trooper Peter Halkett 
BSAP; her voice of protest failed to impress the Campbell~Bannerman Liberal adminis- 
tration in England. 
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experienced acute loneliness and exhibited both concern and respect for the 
remarkable resilience of African society in the aftermath of the suppressions: 


There are many things we could learn from the African; the old were taken 
care of and held in great respect, in the same way the very young were taught 
to respect their parents. I cannot remember a case where African parents 
have been guilty of cruelty to their children.” 


Have the young licensed thugs in paramilitary uniforms today in Zimbabwe 
learnt their sadistic brutalities in dealing with African peasants and townsmen 
from Britain and White South Africa where child battering is an increasing 
phenomena... ? 

By the early 1960s, by which time I had embarked ona social work training course 
at Cape Town University and returned to Rhodesia for field-work experience, 
‘the Rhodesian Government found it necessary to exercise more direct physical 
control over the political movements among Africans. For this purpose the 
BSA Police recovered the paramilitary function it exercises today’.?* Todd’s 
boast was an idle one, as the foundations for a Police State were already present, 
with a police station in every urban and rural district and more and more sub- 
stations being built solely for security and to contain widespread political 
activity in the rapidly increasing African townships, mine compounds and so- 
called Tribal Trust lands. Increasing numbers of young White police and 
CID officers received crash courses in so-called anti-subversive containment 
from Scotland Yard when returning to Britain on their three-year long leaves. 
In the months preceding UDI, of course, there was a careful purging of both 
the police and the army so that control shifted increasingly to Rhodesian and 
South African-born officers. Many of the latter were quickly promoted to key 
positions and links, always well-defined, were strengthened with the South 
African Police and Defence Department in Pretoria. The few liberal police 
officers were discharged prematurely with gratuities, the settler colonial version 
of the British ‘golden handshake’ which characterized colonial expatriates in 
Northern Rhodesia, or persuaded to take an early pension. 

It was the effects of UDI on the people of Zimbabwe and the increasing inter- 
dependence of the oppressive White regimes in the two Southern African states 
that were clearly evident. In a way it was a kind of ‘phoney war’ situation 
brought on by the utterly false expectations of the Kuanda—Vorster detente. 
Everyone was waiting for Kissinger to arrive in Pretoria, but it certainly was not 
expected that he would see Smith. 

I do not share the optimism of many Western observers of the Southern 
African scene, because I know how intransigent English-speaking settlers in 
Africa have become in their comparatively short occupation in Bantu-speaking 
Africa’s long history. The Geneva talks were threatened with almost immediate 
breakdown because, in the light of the increasing evidence of atrocities committed 
22, Ibid., p. 28. 
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by the Smith regime” and the paranoic reluctance of Whites to accept African 
values of socialist development, the African Nationalists rightly demanded 
control of the two key posts of Defence and Internal Affairs during the one or 
two year transitional period to majority rule. More insidiously, as my own 
interviews and observations confirming the published reports have shown, since 
1972 there has been an accelerated attempt to create a bourgoisie out of an 
induced African entrepreneural and middle class—in both town and Tribal 
Trust area. This has been done with the aid of Rhodesian and South African 
(and, therefore, inevitably British) commercial and industrial investment and 
training, particularly in the insurance sector, That the Western world— 
particularly Britain which claims to have given birth to Regional Planning and 
New Town Development Corporations—can accept without a murmur the 
prostitution of this neo-colonial strategy to create both a captive, abundant 
reservoir of labour and an easily manipulated African business class, must give 
rise to fears of her connivance in the maintenance of the Colonial connection 
after independence. This, of course, is not unlikely. Many ex-Colonial 
officials from the previous British Colonies in Africa occupy prominent posts in 
Directorships of British Companies with investments in Southern Africa. 

In Zambia, whilst employed under local conditions in Lusaka before and after 
independence in 1964,5 I was horrified to observe the perpetuation of British 
Colonial thinking in education, social research and the creation of an exclusive 
Black African elite, well-secured in expanded, pensionable Civil Service posts 
and Company Directorships. For opposing the imposition of the rejected 
1l-plus examination by British Educational Psychologists in the guise of a 
Mental Ability Survey on Zambia in 1964, my contract was curtailed and I was 
forced to return to Britain without any compensation or bonus; and it has been 
galling to work and live in Britain these last ten years watching events unfold 
in Southern Africa exacerbated by the continuing neo-colonial influences of 
those self-same colonials, now returned and in positions of power and influence 
on British policy in Africa. How else could a Labour administration have been 
so ill-advised by its officials of the Overseas Development Administration and 
Foreign Office, both successors to the Colonial Office with its links in the early 


24, An IDAF paper ‘Ian Smith’s Hostages’ presented at Geneva on 29 October 1976 
by Canon Collins, reveale d that there were 3,000 political prisoners in Rhodesia, including 
58 under sentence of death for political offences. Trials continue unabated and in camera 
with courts hastily erected in the war zone for that purpose. Forcible removals in the 
Eastern Districts are now given as 250,000. Furthermore, the Report does not include 
unknown numbers who were at one time held in police stations for interrogation and other 
security reasons, and Army camps, and hundreds in and out of jail on lesser charges 
relating to the organization of meetings, political demonstrations, etc. See The Times, 
30 October 1976. 

25. Community Development in Zambia had hitherto been characterized by the Colonial 
‘Indirect Rule’ approach associated with T. R. Batten. With the demise of Colonial 
administration in Africa a new approach was called for. I have suggested some urban 
interpretations in a post-graduate Diploma dissertation at Edinburgh University, 
‘Community Development in Developing Countries with special reference to the Urban 
areas of Zambia’ (1969). 
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days of Lugard and Marjory Perham to the citadel of White Elitism—Oxbridge ? 
Some hints can be derived from the knowledge that the doyen of the Colonial 
Community Developers, T. R. Batten, visited Rhodesia in 1966, after UDI, to 
advise the Smith Government on rural development.?¢ 

There is a new mood abroad—the negrophiles of an earlier decade spoke of 
the ‘awakening of the African Giant’. Even Macmillan’s ‘winds of change’ 
were preceded by de Gaulle’s realization after seven years of bloody civil war in 
Algeria that African people must be allowed to develop their own destiny along 
lines to their benefit, not to that of the Colonial masters. I myself had travelled 
around Europe in 1958, at the time of the de Gaulle referendum on Africa, 
hearing of the experiences of young ex~conscript officers of the appalling 
avarice and conditions of peasants and plantation workers in French Settler 
Africa?” which had a profound influence on my approach to Black-White 
relations when I returned to Rhodesia and South Africa with all their exploita- 
tion and violent expression of non-White aspirations. On that trip also I had 
stepped ashore from the Union Castle boat at Dar-es-Salaam to follow a crowd 
along the esplanade to the High Court to witness a slim, quiet figure, described 
as secretary of the Tanganyika African National Union, receive a 12-month 
sentence for ‘subversion’ against the Colonial Regime—his name? Julius 
Nyerere’s. He never served that sentence but went straight on to sweep 
the country taking 70 out of the 71 seats in the first elections prior to 
Independence. 

Nyerere’s brand of African Socialism, together with the collectivism of 
Presidents Neto and Marcel in Angola and Mozambique, have had a marked 
influence on Nationalist leaders like Robert Mugabe. He is avowedly anti- 
Colonial and perceives the development of revolutionary socialism along the 
lines of FRELIMO and MPLA, side by side with the wresting of territory from 
the Colonial settlers if the guerrilla war were to escalate from 1977. Despite the 
contradictions inherent between collectivism and individualism, the loyalties of 
family and political cadre, the continuance in and recognition of belief in one’s 
ancestors and the spirit world—the pattern has been well-established in the 
liberated areas of Angola: 


Village committees form a network of self-rule over wide areas. These 
committees are formed to act together and so give organizational substance 
to the living reality of change. Leadership is exercised, in the nature of 
things, by a few leaders ‘at the top’. But these depend for their efficacy on 


26. See ‘The Batten Report’ by Keith Bloore in the Rhodesian Community Development 

esting 2 (pp. 2-4, 17-21), (Salisbury Government Printers for Ministry of Internal 
airs, 1968). 

27. See Franz Fanon’s ‘The Wretched of the Earth’, Penguin 1963, for a classic exposé 

of the psychotic behaviour of White Settlers and para-military in Algeria’s guerilla war 

and the mental disorders inflicted on peasants and ‘fellahin’ by French captors and 
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the agreement and corresponding effort of a large number of senior leaders 
scattered through the fighting zones, and these in turn depend on a still larger 
number of less senior leaders. Unity can be preserved only by the persistent 
presence of leaders among those they lead, and by the mutual correctives they 
apply to each other.?8 


Mugabe expressed his views unequivocably at Geneva in his fight against 
neo-Colonialism: ‘We distinguish our enemies from our political opponents. 
Britain as the Colonial power is our enemy, rather than the settler regime which 
is merely temporary and an extension of the British occupation’.2® So far 
neither Bishop Muzorewa nor Joshua Nkomo have made any clear attempts at 
starting a similar revolutionary dialogue in a multi-racial Zimbabwe. The 
President of the African National Council has an able Vice-President in the 
Rev. Canon Banana, who has already exploded the economic myth of the RF 
provincialization policy. In criticizing in 1972 the plans of TILCOR to 
‘industrialize’ Seki, Ntabazinduna and Zimunya, he has asserted that: 

It goes without saying that a dying economy in the Tribal Trust Lands cannot 

support industrial expansion extended to its borders to serve the RF ideological 

concept and in the interests of the European population in general.*° 


Further questionable morality behind provincialization is aptly summed up: 


The basic philosophy . . . is to stem the tide and ambition of African Nation- 
alists by attempting to establish African leadership to lead in their own areas 
away from the urban centres . . . and to turn them away from demanding a 
fair treatment in return for their exploited Jabour in the major industrial and 
commercial centres. 


These statements, however, reveal some contradictions. How can any exploited 
labour ever receive fair treatment? What alternative policy can Bishop 
Muzorewa offer? One searches in vain amongst his speeches or reports which 
emanated from Geneva for any clue. The veteran Nationalist, Ndabaningi 
Sithole saw African Socialism as embodying ‘the fundamental principle of people 
centredness in contradistinction to profit centredness. People are more 
important than ideologies or systems or things’. Black capitalists, he asserts, 
are just as bad as White capitalists. He sees it as a kind of cannibalism or 
‘dog eat dog’ to which many of the independent states in Africa have been 
exposed and who now wish to harness the cooperative resources of their own 
people. Echoing Julius Nyerere’s famous assertion that the foundation of 
Ujamaa is the extended family ‘opposed to capitalism and equally opposed to 


28. Basil Davidson, In the Eye of the Storm—Angola’s People (Penguin 1975), p. 330. 
29. The Times, 27 October 1976. : 

30. Rev Canon Banana, ‘Provincialization: Rhodesian Front design of deepening 
Apartheid’, Moto, 26 August 1972. In December 1976 Banana left the ANC to join the 
Mugabe-Nkomo Patriotic Front. 
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doctrinaire socialism which seeks to build a society on a philosophy of inevitable 

conflict between man and man’, Sithole concluded the second edition of his 

book on African Nationalism thus: 
Let it be remembered that African Socialism looks forward to the day when 
African society will cease to exist as a vast field of exploitation by individual 
and foreign interests. The newly independent African countries cannot 
afford the luxury of laissez-faire economies without delivering the people back 
into the crushing jaws of colonial capitalism and black capitalism. The 
interests of Africa will be best served, not by a profit-centred economic 
system, but by a people-centred system and African Socialism is that system.** 


But since then, of course, a state of military confrontation has emerged which 
has led ZANU at least to 


seek the complete transformation (not merely reform) of the capitalist society 
through a violent revolution. It means all the State machinery and apparatus 
—army, police, courts and jails used by the settler minority racist regime to 
exploit and suppress Africans must be rooted out and completely destroyed 
and replaced by those which serve the interests and aspirations of the masses 
of the people. 
Among the Bishop’s advisers are Dr Ahrn Palley who has long conducted a lone 
battle in the Rhodesian Parliament —his wife, Professor Claire Palley, a constitu- 
tional lawyer, advised Joshua Nkomo who also has been reticent about the future. 
If there is any dismantling of the White minority dominated society to be done, 
she would be the person to advise on redrafting the extensive legal machinery 
which has ensured privilege for the Whites and suppression of the Blacks.*4 


il 

The young Black and Brown people of South Africa, heartened by the over- 
throw of Portuguese Colonialism in Angola and Mozambique, have taken to the 
streets in a prolonged and sustained protest that has rocked the foundations of 
apartheid. The black Nationalists in Zimbabwe are at the threshold of a new 
era of radical change. It remains to be seen whether the hitherto Western and 
White Settler intransigency, with their avaricious concern for return on invest- 
ment, will peacefully step aside to allow the vast human resources at present 
straddled across the artificial Colonial boundaries—barely 50 years old—to unite 
in cooperative development, or whether they will defy the lessons of history and 
pin their flag to the mast of South African baaskap in its explosive laager. 


32. Ndabaningi Sithole, African Nationalism, second edition (London 1968), p. 196. See 

also Julius Nyerere, Freedom and Unity: Uhuru na Ujamaa (London 1967), p. 170. 

a coe November 1974 edition of Zimbabwe News, then the official organ of 
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One thing is certain. A great change has taken place among the three million 
Brown people of South Africa—hitherto uncertain of their destiny in an 
increasingly racially-polarized society. All over South Africa the Brown 
school-children and college students have demonstrated their solidarity with 
the Black oppressed. During the past year they have exhibited a resilience 
rooted in families who, until now, had suffered with little protest enforced 
removals and increased social dislocation from the sources of power and economic 
self-betterment in the White controlled city centres. The displays of community 
action and political protest which I witnessed in both the commercial centre 
of Cape Town and the windswept segregated suburbs of the Cape Flats, had 
been unprecedented in the long history of protest against White domination. 
They have paid the ultimate price in arrests, detentions without trial, injury and 
even death at the hands of the para-military ‘security forces’ sent in to silence 
them. At the moment, they at least can return to their homes when the boycott 
of schools and colleges, the demonstration marches, the attacks on buildings and 
the confrontations with authority have died down. However, the proposed 
creation of ‘work colonies’ for young people has a sinister portent, for those 
released from detention—with or without trial. Those who are banished to 
such non-productive penal work camps will inevitably feel a close affinity to the 
thousands of Black political detainees who join the endorsed-out rejects from the 
towns to restriction in so-called ‘homelands’ or, worse, resettlement villages 
like Dimbaza. 

The promise of M. C. Botha, the Minister of Bantu Administration and 
Development, that ‘Africans at Soweto and other urban locations are to be given 
limited self-government’, rang hollow when he reiterated that they would 
remain ‘secondary’ to Whites. Even the Community Councils with proposed 
responsibility for housing, street services, sport, recreation, welfare and limited 
powers of financial levy, were to be linked to tribal disciplinary courts and 
eventually to the Bantustan governments. Indeed, as this article goes to press 
(May 1977) the South African Government has tabled a bill in Parliament to 
legalize the existence of tribal courts in black townships and replace the long- 
standing and solely advisory Urban Bantu Councils. It is history repeating 
itself—the British tried the same, with little success, on the Copperbelt in 
Northern Rhodesia in the 1950s and 1960s. Apart from the judicial confusion 
and conflict of law such measures will precipitate, even a Witwatersrand 
anthropologist, Professor W. D. Hammond-Tooke, has stated that any attempt 
to introduce tribalism into urban townships would run into resistance. The 
Black deputies of the Soweto Urban Council and the Black Power partnership 
of BPC and SASO are united in their opposition to these ethnically-based 
councils. 

In Britain we are engaged in a controversial dialogue on the efficacy of our 
educational system. But what are the grounds for discontent among young 
Africans in South Africa? Let us have a look at the figures. In Soweto, ; 


s 
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between 1955 and 1971 the pupil-teacher ratio rose from 45:1 to 58:1 (in White 
schools it is 20:1). For every R1 spent on an African child’s education, the 
government spends R31-6 on each White child. Of the existing 10,550 African 
schools in the whole of South Africa only 453 (4:3 per cent) are secondary 
schools. Thousands of African school-children all over South Africa have 
been boycotting end-of-year examinations. In Cape Town’s three African 
townships alone an estimated 80,000 African pupils have been out of school 
since August 1976, many organizing mass stay-at-homes by Black workers.*¢ 
A common theme throughout South Africa’s history of social deprivation has 
been the paucity of even basic family accommodation for workers in the urban 
areas and industrial centres. By 1971 when Wilson conducted his nationwide 
survey of the townships, no less than 51 per cent (1,300,000) of the 24 million 
Africans in registered employment were living in single migrant accommodation 
—predominantly multi-storied hostels. Some indication of their distribution 
can be gauged fromthe Table. This doesnot include more than 600,000 migrant 
mine workers forced to live in atrocious barrack room accommodation to which 
their families are denied access.8? Without doubt the compulsory migratory 


TABLE 
MIGRANT LABOUR IN SELECTED URBAN AREAS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 1971-2 
Migrants as percentage 
No. of men of economically active 


living in black men housed 
Place single within municipal 
accommodation boundary 
Johannesburg 104,000 49 
Alexandra (Ist stage) 26,000 100 
Boksburg 31,000 86 
Benoni 4,000 15 
Alberton 9,000 68 
Germiston 29,000 n.a. 
Brakpan 16,000 18 
Springs 18,000 54 
Roodepoort 20,000 59 
Pretoria 34,000 47 
Durban 61,000 55 
East London 1,000 n.a. 
Uitenhage 1,000 n.a. 
Port Elizabeth 10,000 20 
Cape Town 48,000 85 
412,000 Average 54% 


Source: Francis Wilson, Migrant Labour in South Africa (SA Council of Churches, 
Johannesburg, 1972), table 27. 


35. Hugh Trewin; ‘Soweto explodes the Bantustan Policy’, African Development, August 
1976, pp. 776-7. 

36. The Guardian, 3 November 1976. Many of these must have come in ‘illegally’ 
from other areas as according to Francis Wilson’s Migrant Labour in South Africa (pub- 
lished by the SA Institute of Churches in Johannesburg, 1972) the number of Black 
families with rights to live in one of the three townships of Cape Town was under 12,000, 
whilst the vast majority of workers lived as ‘single’ men. See pp. 68-75. 

37. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 7 and 77. 
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labour system, elsewhere in Africa being stabilized on a family housing basis, is 
the biggest cancer in South African society. When it is linked to a repressive 
influx control system that rivals that of the forced labour programme of Nazi- 
occupied Europe from 1939 to 1945, then one need to look no further to 
convince Western eyes of the hardships suffered by Black and Brown people in 
South Africa since Britain gave a licence to the Whites in 1910.38 


HI 

Whither South Africa? Whither Zimbabwe? Whither the Black, the 
Brown and the White? These are the questions on everyone’s lips as the 
tensions mounted at Geneva and consequently. Meanwhile in South Africa 
the curtain is drawn once again on a sick and troubled land; a sickness in large 
part caused by White intransigence and paranoia. But, as Stanley Uys has 
said, South Africa will never be the same again. Fifteen hundred young Blacks 
staging a Black Power demonstration in the heart of Johannesburg’s central 
business area is unprecedented in the history of Black protest in South Africa.?® 
Despite the ferocity of their dispersal in front of the very eyes of early morning 
White shoppers and business men, these young people have scored a significant 
success for Black Protest. What is so significant is the scale of the protests, 
the pattern of organization linking towns across the country and the large element 
of community action involved. Both Brown and Black youths have been active 
in raiding shebeens and liquor stores on a large scale, because they see these as 
an undermining feature of non-White unity and discipline. A secondary motive 
is that the profit from liquor sales goes to White and Indian licensees, or to the 
government.” 

The seizure of pupils and teachers from Soweto’s schools goes on. On 22 
October 1976, police surrounded the Morris Isaacson High School and arrested 
15 teachers and 62 pupils. The school’s headmaster, Mr M. L. Mathabathe, 
has been held under no trial laws for several months.“ Few leaders have escaped 
detention. Mr Nimrod Mkele, Director of the Institute of Black Studies, stated 
that a second, more violent phase in the township unrest was about to begin. 
For the first time a police station in Soweto had been bombed and it was 
anticipated that armed struggle would begin once there was black rule in 
Zimbabwe and Namibia.** Although a total of 15 African journalists had been 
in detention since July 1976, brave Black spokesmen continued to make defiant 
statements. The new boldness and militancy of one Black newspaper with a 
soaring circulation in the Black townships of the Rand, is best reflected in 
Percy Qoboza’s statement to Kissinger during the Secretary of State’s visit to 
South Africa (a militancy united with tolerance): 


38. The year the so-called Union of South Africa was created. 
39. The Guardian, 24 September 1976. 
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I want to give the assurance that Black people are prepared to shed the last 
ounce of blood to ensure that they get what is legitimately theirs... There 
are two things we hate in The World—a White racist and a Black racist. We 
just want to be able to live side by side, not in master-servant relationships.** 


But the cost has been high for the mass of urban workers, pupils and students 
—despite the high rate of achievement of the intermittent Stay-away-from-Work 
Campaign, as high as 80 per cent in some towns, sustained for up to three days 
ormore. At least 300 people have died in the disturbances in the Johannesburg 
area alone—although even the police admit that this is a ‘modest’ figure. 
Professor Taljaard conducted 230 post-mortems and found that 80 people had 
been shot from behind and 40 per cent of the dead were young people under 20, 
the majority of school age. There had been more than 1,000 arrests under 
the notorious Section 6 of the Terrorism Act alone since June 1976—most being 
members of the Black Consciousness Movement. Indeed, at this time the 
entire executive of the Black Peoples Congress and the South African Students 
Organization is in detention. The Security Police are engaged in a relentless 
search for the young leaders of Black unrest; 130 Black Soweto pupils have fled 
to Swaziland; Black clergymen in Cape Town are providing legal assistance. 

The latest figures from the Institute of Race Relations, which miraculously 
survives while its cousin, the Christian Institute, has been harrassed in numerous 
ways, are that 1,181 Blacks have been convicted in the courts for ‘offences’ 
arising out of the disturbances since 16 June 1976 (355 were adults, 826 were 
young people under 18). The principal charges were Public Violence, Riotous 
Assemblies and Incitement. Once again there is evidence in the contribution 
that community action is making to the prolonged Black Resistance. By 31 
October among the 379 leaders in detention (with or without trial), the majority 
were young student activists or prominent persons in the community. They 
included 25 Office Bearers of BPC or SASO, 42 school pupils, 61 university 
students, 16 clergymen, 19 community programme organizers and 21 teachers 
or lecturers; a total of 184.46 

2,915 other Blacks are awaiting trial which means anything up to two years 
before a hearing. The utter negation of civilization and the abrogation of the 
Rule of Law which such a battery of legislation ensures, allegedly to promote 
‘security’ but, in fact, provoking resistance by those who are mercilessly subject 
to it—coupled with the facile prolongation of Magistrates’ Emergency powers 
without any intercession by or redress to a Higher Court, have been a feature of a 
persistent South African Police State: 


In a sense, all modern communities are confronted with danger and the threat 
of annihilation, and if the courts are to play an active and enduring role in 
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public life, some limitations must be placed onthe conceptofemergency. Thus 
it can be argued that to qualify as a genuine emergency warranting the suspen- 
sion of normal legality the danger apprehended should be a clear and present 
one; disproportionate means of counteraction should not be used, heinous 
methods of repression should at all times be avoided, and the emergency 
should be brought to an end as soon as possible. Furthermore, extraordinary 
powers should be recognized as such and not become ordinary by long usage, 
and finally, the emergency must not have been created by the actions of the 
authorities themselves.*’ 


The cool legal reasoning of a South African advocate in exile seems to ring 
hollow as the heinous methods of repression continue unabated. 


IV 

So, we see that the Black urban protest movement in South Africa is both 
extensive and unified in its condemnation of and violent opposition to the whole 
plethora of apartheid. What of Zimbabwe? We have seen how the African 
Nationalist, cultural and separatist church organizations—the elements of urban 
protest with its links with rural population movements through migrant labour 
—owe much to either training in or leadership from the schools, colleges and 
universities of South Africa. The reverse is also true of course—the classic 
example being the great founder of the ICU Trade Union in South Africa in 
1918, Clements Kadalie. Following the ulendo migrant labour trail from his 
Tonga home on Lake Nyasa, he had worked for a time in Shamva and Falcon 
mine. Kadalie’s ICU was particularly strong in the African townships of 
Bulawayo during the 1920s and 1930s. More than a trade union, the ICU in 
Salisbury and Bulawayo sought to forge an urban network of organized protest 
in the mine compounds and industrial townships of Rhodesia. But restrictive 
union control through legislation, CID vigilance and an iniquitous ‘informer’ 
system undermined the growth of urban-based workers’ organizations. Some 
recent publications have drawn attention to the plight of mine-workers and the 
difficulties veteran Trade Unionists like Charles Mzingali, Job Dumbutshena 
and John Mphamba had to expose workers’ conditions and establish effective 
branches against employers and mine police, highly ‘sensitive’ to attempts to 
organize workers for self-protection and protest.4* The fact that there is a 
wealth of experience of workers’ protests and social and work conditions, linked 
inseparably with the growing African Nationalist organization, now becoming 
articulated in written form, augurs well for the future. With no effective settle- 
ment at Geneva and the guerrilla war escalating in the rural areas, we can 
expect greater militant workers’ protest commensurate with the spread of 
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consciousness and organization. An eminent Black Rhodesian labour economist 
has decried the whole migrant labour basis of industry and its corollary, the 
Tribal Trust Lands: 


Economic frustrations can only be solved by comprehensive reforms involving 
an increase in the employment generating capacity of the industrial sector, a 
removal of the restrictions on the upward mobility of African employees in 
the urban sector and positive measures designed to increase the productive 
capacity in the rural areas.*® 


This is sound economic argument, the reader might say, but the tempo of urban 
protest is increasing. In the year of Pearce (1972) when only 50 registered and 
23 unregistered Unions had struggled to establish themselves, complemented by 
63 Industrial Boards and 27 Industrial Councils representing only one-tenth of 
the total work force, strikes and protests, sometimes accompanied by violent 
police action, took place at Shabani Asbestos Mine, Trojan Nickel Mine 
(Bindura), Banket Gold Mine (Gwanda), Hippo Valley Estates (Sabi), Portland 
Cement (Salisbury) and Whitehead Textiles (Hartley). A graphic account of 
the atrocious work conditions in a Shabani mine and the equally deplorable 
living conditions African workers endure in the dormitory compounds, leading 
up to a violently suppressed strike and protest in 1972, has been written by a 
young Bulawayo African who was working down the mine himself at the time 
and personally suffered the hardships of compound life." Bus drivers have 
always been prone to strike as, despite their relatively high wages, the vehicles 
are ill-maintained and conceal regular fuse-boxes of incipient protest from 
overcrowded urban commuters. A recent analysis of labour conditions in 
Rhodesia has stressed the ineffectiveness of African unions, controlled vertically 
by industry through a stifling Industrial Conciliation Act. Unions so far, if 
operating within the Law (as it stands), can offer little to its followers in terms 
of improving their earning capacity or, indeed, working conditions in general. 
Most of the concerns in Rhodesia, especially the Textile and Clothing Industry, 
are family concerns, and they are vulnerable to small stoppages.** Indeed, I 
can remember most vividly during the rainy season of 1961-62 visiting factories, 
warehouses and compounds in the Salisbury district to locate young migrant 
workers aged 11-18 (note as young as 11!) for the Young Migrant Worker 
Hostel Project. I was appalled at the Dickensian conditions; young children 
49, P. F. Sithole, ‘Labour Problems in Rhodesia: a trade union viewpoint’, Rhodesian 
Journal of Economics, VI, 4, December 1972. Mr Sithole is President of the African 
Trade Union Council. 
50. See pp. 430-50 of Davies’ Race Relations in Rhodesia: survey for 1972-3. 
51. Edgar Moyo, ‘Shabani and the Outbreak of Violence’ in S. E. Wilmer, et al., 
Zimbabwe Now (London 1973), pp. 106-15. 
52. ‘Labour Conditions in Rhodesia’, paper presented by Ignatius Chigwedere at the 
Birmingham Anti-Apartheid Two-day Conference, 18-19 October 1975, Rhodesia or 
53, E. W. Wood, ‘The provision of a fully-serviced residential hostel for young migrant 
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of school age, dressed in rags and bare-footed, working in the extreme heat, 
humidity and deafening machine noise sorting tobacco leaves in the grading 
sheds. The only ‘protection’ against inhaling the deadly and asphyxiating fumes 
from the powdered, dry leaf remnant which continuously circulated in the 
humid atmosphere, was a moistened cloth over the mouth and nostrils which, 
of course, inhibited communication between workers and between workers and 
supervisor. There was no Juvenile Employment Officer to investigate let alone 
regulate, conditions of work in these grading sheds. Several of these child 
workers had acquired labour maturity and work experience in the conditions of 
putrified air that pertained in the asbestos and chrome mines in the Midlands 
—-and nothing could be worse than that, they assured me! 

A survey which I conducted for the Rhodesian Department of Social Welfare 
to ascertain whether it would be possible to place African children in need of 
care in Mission Schools revealed that few missions or churches provided purpose- 
built residential or community centres in urban areas. A notable exception was 
a plan drawn up by Brigadier Davis of the Salvation Army to build a £60,000 
100-plus hostel for young married women (many previously or actually in 
employment) undergoing pregnancy. The Hostel was to be fully self-contained 
with three in each room, dormitories, kitchen, lawns and staff specialized in 
house management and domestic science instruction. Marriage guidance and 
counselling would also have been undertaken. ‘The scheme would have obviated 
any need for stigmatizing African girls with the Western label of ‘being in need 
of care’, but, like so many plans of that time—a time of false hopes for spreading 
multi-racialism to end separation in schools and Government Departments—it 
floundered on reneged promises of financial support from industrial and 
commercial firms.54 

To be fair, however, Briggs, the Director of African Administration in 
Salisbury, had been instrumental in building Carter House, a ‘fully-serviced’ 
Hostel for young, unmarried African girls, the majority of whom worked as 
domestic servants in the White suburbs. The Salvation Army Hostel was to 
have been sited next to Carter House—a good distance away from the hostels 
accommodating sex-starved, hungry, ill-housed, subsistence-level migrant 
workers from Mozambique (PEA)! 


V 
It would be foolish to predict the short-term outcome of the present round of 
negotiations, but it is to be hoped that people in Britain will discharge their 
historical obligations to the people of Zimbabwe who have grown tired of 
tolerance and patient expectation of a just deal. Itis to be hoped also that these 


54. Another was a proposal by a paternalistic but belatedly far-seeing Government 
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observations and experiences set, as they are, against the very clear evidence of 
neglect, exploitation and now violent suppression of African freedom, will help 
Western politicians, labour leaders, trade unionists, churchmen and industrial- 

i ists sympathetic to the concept of African socialism to understand the background 
of these ‘talks to end all talks’. It really is the last chance for the West, and 
Britain in particular, to expiate their guilt in the connivance of White Settler 
apartheid in Rhodesia. No small responsibility must rest on the shoulders of 
Trade Unionists who have silently watched, even encouraged, British immigrants 
to go out to Rhodesia and South Africa to bolster the White Labour aristocracy 
—itself a prime component in the armoury of non-White suppression. 

It is to be further hoped that African leaders in Zimbabwe, politician and 
community, religious and lay, theorist and practitioner of development alike— 
will be circumspect about Western aid and advice. The notorious and heavy 
commitments to Western values and totally inappropriate individual style of life 
which tied loans trom the capitalist countries’ demands, are taking their toll on 
the post-1960s independent African states. Zambia would dearly love to move 
more on the road to socialism than even the 51 per cent control of mining company 
share capital would allow. Already President Kaunda is being more directive 

i with continuing overseas control on the economy of that expanding country, by 
insisting in re-investment of expatriate dividends and profits in Zambian 
cooperative enterprises. But this has so far been done at the cost of an increas- 
ingly large and bureaucratic White-Collar Elite, largely Zambian but totally 
inappropriate for real ‘take off’ development." 

Of course, there is plenty of sound practical assistance available from the 
growing Chinese contribution to the technological advances in Tanzania and 
Mozambique. The construction of the Tan-Zam railway in record time against 
the gloomy predictions of the World Bank which declined to offer favourable 
long-term low-interest loans, is proof enough. Now the Zimbabwean. people 
must seek immediate help for social reconstruction and medical extension 

+» services and other developmental training programmes from non-capitalist 
countries with similar historical and, indeed, contemporary experiences of 
revolutionary transformation of their societies.°® 

Such is Britain’s failure to discharge her responsibilities over the last 50 years 
to the African people of Rhodesia that I feel strongly that any resources she is 
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contemplating using for a programme of repatriation for White settlers should 
be immediately withheld and used instead to stimulate growth in African areas. 
Surely one day the hospitals will tell their full story to draw back the veils of 
half-truths and mysticism of successive government commissions of enquiry. 
There is a growing respository of evidence of Britain’s Immigration and other 
Government Departments turning a blind eye on their own sanctions policy to 
allow White businessmen and families to enter freely into Britain to perpetuate 
the stranglehold of Western capitalism, with all its military ‘hardware’, on 
Southern Africa. Brown and Black Zimbabweans have been turned away 
from Britain where they had come as refugees from a rebel UDI regime, often 
after spending up to 48 days incarcerated in the detention centre at Heathrow.*? 

What of the Brown people in Southern Africa? They are as much, if not 
more than, a part of present-day Rhodesia as the Whites. In South Africa it 
has been said many times that the ‘only true South Africans’ are the two million 
coloured people. After all, the first coloured child was born nine months after 
Jan Van Riebeeck set foot in the Cape in 1652. More and more young Brown 
people are identifying with the cause of Black protest. They, because they have 
grown up under 20 years of Group Areas proclamations, suffer the same depriva- 
tions and sense of alienation from the sources of power and wealth, as the Black 
people. Their destinies are inseparable. 

Can Brown Rhodesians make the transition to Brown Zimbabweans? Again 
one looks to the young people for some guidance. Many young Asians have 
fled to Europe to avoid the draft (White draft dodgers flee to Britain). How 
they are treated by the International Community could be a test for up to 20,000 
other Asians. The UN High Commission for Refugees is grappling with the 
problem and, hopefully, they will see it within the framework of their £300,000 
refugee programme for Black Rhodesians who have fled to Mozambique. As 
for the older established Asian and Coloured people, they are scattered all over 
Rhodesia—but with the majority in urban residence, employment and business 
in Salisbury and Bulawayo. Some are finding it difficult to adjust to the new 
pattern of relationships with urban and rural Africans. Others in Zimbabwe 
with a lifetime’s experience of close social, occupational and business contact 
with Africans of all backgrounds, among them—have already taken the lead in 
establishing new links and making new friends. Brown people are very resilient 
yet adaptable in their social relations and, for the majority, enjoy the one 
advantage that White settlers—whether British immigrant, Rhodesian-born or 
South African nurtured—do not. They have no colour prejudices. They are 
extrovert, expressive people with a cultural heterogeneity which lends itself to 
adaptation in times of rapid social and political change. I categorically reject 
one sociological team’s assertion that ‘Coloureds and Indians are much too 
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different in basic attitudes and values to be very compatible and these differences 
are such that, in the Indian mind the Coloured is defined as hopelessly “inferior” 
and that they are individualistic, hedonistic and present-orientated’.6® This is 
a typical Western attitude fostered by academics and Colonials who fail to 
understand the close ties of Indians and Coloureds, between themselves (often 
to the extent of inter-marriage), and to all other people in Rhodesia. Strangely 
the same sociologists make a prophetic and concluding statement which has 
every ring of truth in answer to the question ‘Whither Zimbabwe ?’: 

What the emerging pattern of dominance and subordination amongst the 

various ethnic groups in that part of the world will be in the future, is the 

future’s secret. What we can say with certainty is that when the African 

comes to be the ethnic as well as the numerically dominant group, the Euro- 

pean, the Indian and the Coloured will live on kis terms or not at all.5° 

A year ago, in this very journal,an anthropology PhD candidate at a Canadian 
University could ascribe non-White ‘acquiescence’ of White minority rule to, 
amongst other things, ‘individual competitiveness in relation to the striving for 
economic welfare and material good (which) is itself a depoliticizing process, 
noticeably undermining the establishment of a common consciousness of 
militancy directed towards the White power structure’. A grass roots analysis 
of community action would lead to different conclusions. In this context both 
the situational analysis of conflicts in local neighbourhoods beloved by social 
anthropologists in Colonial times and the macro-theoretical approach of the 
Marxists enjoying some prominence lately have proved Jacking as models for 
the study of social and political change in Southern Africa. 


VI 

I have drawn together my observations and experiences in an effort to show 
the essential community of purpose which the Black and Brown youth of 
Southern Africa have forged in the townships. This framework for cooperative 
self-help and community organization is yet in embryo form. Leadership 
patterns are precarious—inevitably so where totalitarian regimes seek to under- 
mine them through intimidation, detention and torture, let alone being content 
with denying effective economic and social infra-structure development of the 
non-White townships in a manner which would shame even the stifling effects 
of British Community Development pogrammes in inner city and other deprived 
urban areas. Perhaps the most insidious incursions into the young peoples’ 
significant contribution to the revitalization of township life throughout Southern 
Africa has been the eroding effects of the widespread paid informant system 
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through which the distant White authorities keep their fingers on the apartheid 
pulse. As the townships, and their workers streaming into the White controlled 
city heartland, stimulate the lifeblood of the apartheid economy, so the two 
White ‘doctors’, Smith and Vorster, are able to apply their ‘stethoscopes’ to 
the trouble spots. But, as White individualism will surely fail to either convert 
or contain the growing unity of these young urban Blacks and Browns whatever 
economic inducements are offered, so their essential communality will strengthen. 
The waves of protests over the last 18 months have shown this. In Cape Town, 
as fast as the authorities closed the ‘bush’ colleges and banned or arrested the 
students, so their younger brothers and sisters linked arms, Black and Brown, 
and marched against the bullets to the City Hall itself to demand proper 
educational facilities and full civic rights for their parents. When the children 
were taken to the mortuaries, the hospitals and the police cells, there was a 
loose-knit but closely interacting network based on kinship, neighbourhood and 
school to form the essential support systems. The students stimulated parents 
to community action—vigilante groups were formed to locate missing persons, 
arrange burial and hospital visitations, distribute food. There were no social 
workers, district nurses, doctors. Principles of self-help and experience of 
common deprivation and suffering were those that crystallized around the catalys~ 
ing actions of the students. When there are few private cars, no telephones and 
the buses and trains stop running it is people that are linked together, not 
systems. Apartheid has surely sowed the seeds of its own destruction. 

Whatever the outcome of talks between the Western powers, the White 
Settlers, the Vorster regime, African Nationalists and the Front Line presidents, 
township residents have demonstrated their desire for and ability to organize 
towards effective control of their lives. It is at the township and village level 
that the future foundations for a cooperative society in Southern Africa will be 
laid. 
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A CASE FOR RHODESIA 


VALENTINE J. BELFIGLIO 


THIS ARTICLE attempts to present the ideological point of view of the Rhodesian 
Government within the framework of contemporary events. The author abhors 
all forms of racism, but believes that the Rhodesian position ought to be stated 
and considered. The problems of Rhodesia have in the past year proved to be 
like the unexpected arrival of quintuplets: they may not be manageable—but 
they cannot be ignored. The Geneva Conference has failed to provide a just, 
peaceful settlement for Rhodesia. Nothing has been adjusted or settled, not 
even an indefinite suspension of hostilities has been agreed to. 

Representative government based upon majority rule would be the ideal 
situation in Rhodesia. The Rhodesian Government is currently working 
toward this end. In March 1977 the Rhodesian Parliament dismantled some 
racist laws pertaining to property ownership and the use of public facilities. In 
the past White rule was justified because Blacks were too inexperienced to 
maintain the agricultural and industrial production of their country. This was 
hardly the fault of white Rhodesians, because the different talents of white and 
black Rhodesians evolved naturally, as part of their respective social cultures, 
and historical experiences. 

The principle of subsidiarity has applied in Rhodesia, that is, the more 
technologically advanced govern the less advanced. Although repugnant to 
them in an abstract sense, people of other countries practice subsidiarity in many 
ways. Business executives, military leaders, teachers, the clergy and powerful 
civil servants are not usually chosen democratically, but for their abilities to do 
certain things. Few people would advocate changing the method of qualifying 
physicians and surgeons to one based upon popular elections, with no regard 
for the medical training of the candidates, but in order for subsidiarity to work 
well, it must be fair and give all people an opportunity for advancement. 

By African standards the Rhodesian economy is reasonably balanced. The 
country’s farmers are efficient, and Rhodesia is nearly self-sufficient in food 
production. Very few African countries can put forward this claim. Rhodesian 
mining and manufacturing have also been making important advances. In 
addition, the black citizens of Rhodesia have been making steady, meaningful 
progress under the Rhodesian version of subsidiarity. In 1958, 652,000 
industrial workers earned an average per capita income of $169-00. By 1965, 
656,000 workers had an average income of $250-00, and in 1975, 982,000 
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workers earned an average income of $981-00.1 Already one of the highest 
paid in Africa, the salary of black Rhodesian workers has continued to rise. In 
March 1977 the Rhodesian Government presented the Land Tenure Act to 
Parliament, the Bill providing for a drastic reduction in the amount of land 
exclusively reserved for Whites from 18 million hectares to 200,000 hectares 
The Bill also provided for the opening of hotels to all races, and gave schools 
and hospitals admission discretion.2 But White expertise and financial backing 
could also be useful in the future, in order to maintain and increase the pace of 
African development. pom 

Unfortunately, black Rhodesian nationalists have become increasingly more 
hostile toward the white-dominated government. Since 1972 guerrilla activities 
have intensified along the 800-mile border with Mozambique, and the 400-mile 
border with Zambia, The Rhodesian Government has made some concessions 
to Blacks. By December 1976 there were four African Ministers and two African 
Deputy Ministers in the government, ten Africans in the Rhodesian Senate, and 
sixteen in the House of Assembly. Africans were also being commissioned in 
the Rhodesian Army, and promotion in the Police was open to them, more and 
more Africans were being assimilated into the Public Service, and the removal 
of racial discrimination was increasing as the recommendations of the Quenet 
Commission were being implemented. 


I 

Resistance by Rhodesian whites to majority rule has been consistent. The 
Rhodesian Government has been able to maintain control over Rhodesia for 
more than a decade in spite of being an ‘international outcast’. The minority 
government has argued against a quick turnover to black majority rule on two 
grounds. ‘The first is that black Rhodesian nationalists are too divided to assume 
responsible leadership in Rhodesia, the second is that Rhodesia will need the 
political leadership and economic expertise of white Rhodesians for at least two 
more years. In an interview in May 1976 Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith 
asserted: 

If Mr Kissinger were better informed, he would know about the deep tribal 

divisions and relentless leadership quarrels among black Rhodesians. He 

would know that any premature hand-over of power by the whites would 

swiftly lead to fighting between rival black factions—on a scale even greater 

than in Angola.® 

It is apparent to white Rhodesians that black rule of Rhodesia is inevitable. 
What the white Rhodesian Government hopes for is a settlement which will 
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guarantee white Rhodesians permanent meaningful political and economic 
rights. This would mean the eventual peaceful transfer of power to black 
moderates, but Smith has yet to demonstrate any real willingness ‘to negotiate 
an agreement with his black nationalist adversaries. His short-term plan seems 
to be to play for more time. The 274,000 Europeans (whites) believe that they 
have a bona fide claim to pursue their livelihoods in Rhodésia—after all, most 
of them were born there, and white settlement and development of the land 
began when the British South Africa Company was chartered in 1889. Since 
then the Europeans have made enormous contributions to the political, economic 
and social progress of Rhodesia. They provided the know-how to develop 
Rhodesia’s rich mineral resources, agricultural potential, and manufacturing 
sector, and the reluctance of white Rhodesians to give up a style of living into 
which they were born, worked to maintain, and become accustomed to, is 
understandable. . 

The apprehension most Whites feel about Black control of their country is 
also understandable. In Africa, majority rule has not always been synonymous 
with beneficial rule, and guarantees for minorities have not always been 
observed, White Rhodesians also resent foreign interference into what they 
consider to be domestic issues. The Rhodesian Government believes that: 
‘The UN Charter is already being interpreted as if Rhodesia was a Sovereign 
state in imposing sanctions, and if she was not, in denying her any hearing for 
her case’,4 


I 

Four black Rhodesian political parties have played important roles in black 
nationalism. All of them grew out of the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) which Joshua Nkomo founded in 1961. In 1963 the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) was organized by the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole 
as a result of Sithole’s disagreement with the ZAPU leadership. Both ZAPU 
and ZANU were banned by the Rhodesian Government in 1964. ZAPU 
continued to operate underground in Rhodesia with an external office in Dar es 
Salaam, while ZANU moved its headquarters to Lusaka in 1966. Two new 
groups joined the struggle for majority rule in 1971. The Front for the Libera- 
tion of Zimbabwe (FROLIZD, led by James Chikerema and George Nyandoro, 
was set up by former ZAPU and ZANU members. The group never developed 
a large following. A fourth group, the African National Council (ANC), 
started out as a forum to contest the constitutional settlement proposals of 1971. 
Bishop Abel T. Muzorewa, generally viewed as a moderate, was chosen to head 
the group. ANC has had the support of both ZAPU and ZANU. 

Muzorewa was successful in defeating the 1971 settlement proposal. He 
has now emerged as the recognized overall non-violent African leader, who has 
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been playing a crucial role inside Rhodesia. Robert Mugabe is the most 
influential leader among the radical black factions. He carries a great deal of 
weight among the 8,000 or so freedom fighters of the Mozambique-based 
Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA), spearhead of the Rhodesian guerrilla move- 
ment. Mugabe and Nkomo have said repeatedly that they prefer to win 
Zimbabwe through armed struggle, as Frelimo did in Mozambique, rather than 
through a negotiated settlement with white Rhodesian leaders. Relationships 
among the black leadership are strained. Mugabe replaced Sithole as President 
of ZANU before the latter was released from prison in 1974. This created bad 
feelings between the two men. Nkomo tried to convince Chikerema to return 
to ZAPU because FROLIZI lacked any substantial support among black 
Rhodesians, but Chikerema refused and demanded an equal share in the leader- 
ship with the other groups. This further factionalized the black leadership. 

> Group frictions stem partly from differing strategies on how to achieve 
majority rule and from conflicting personal ambitions; some advocate militancy 
while others support more moderate tactics. A degree of unity was achieved 
in early December 1974. Under the banner of the ANC and the interim 
presidency of Bishop Muzorewa, the ZAPU, ZANU, and FROLIZI met to 
discuss the formation of a united organization. The new coalition would bear 
` the name of the ANC but would have a new constitution and newly elected 
officials. The ‘new’ ANC was recognized by the Organization of African 
Unity as the sole representative of the Zimbabwe liberation struggle. Under- 
standably there were dissidents. A significant number of ZANU members 
refused-to acknowledge the ANC and retained their own organization committed 
to majority rule by armed struggle. Robert Mugabe also never approved of 
the ANC or the unification of the several factions, and he continued to support, 
with ZANU, the concept of armed struggle. 

In 1975, renewed schism among ANC leaders further weakened the black 
coalition and the hope of forging a united front against the Smith regime. Sithole 
and Muzorewa remained outside Rhodesia after they attended an OAU Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Dar es Salaam and the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in Jamaica, for fear that they would be detained by the Smith 
regime. Nkomo alone returned to Rhodesia to negotiate with Smith, and to 
make plans.for a Congress by which to elect permanent leadership for the ANC. 
Muzorewa, Sithole, and Chikerema, all in voluntary exile, regarded Nkomo’s 
move as an attempt to ‘usurp leadership’. Sithole proceeded to organize a 
Zimbabwe Liberation Council (ZLC), declaring himself Chairman and 
Chikerema Secretary. At the Victoria Falls’ talks in August 1975, Nkomo 
refused to recognize the ZLC, while the other three leaders likewise refused to 
recognize Nkomo’s presidency with ANC. Thus,'the unification of the various 
nationalist factions proved short-lived; Nkomo returned to Rhodesia and con- 
tinued his efforts to negotiate with Stnith until March 1976, while the other 
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leaders remained outside Rhodesia and engaged in building support for their 
causes and collecting supplies for the army. 

By March 1976 talks between Smith and Nkomo had broken down. Both 
rejected the British proposal for a two-year transition to majority rule which was 
too soon for Smith and not soon enough for Nkomo. In subsequent months, 
fighting along the Rhodesian border with Mozambique and Zambia escalated. 
In November, the death toll of black nationalists amounted to 253 and a total 
of 1,221 since 1 January 1976, not including those killed in hot pursuit. 
Mozambique and Rhodesia accused each other of border violations and war 
threats.} For a while an all-out guerrilla attack on Rhodesia seemed imminent 
as negotiations came to an abrupt end and neither the Rhodesian. Government 
nor militant black nationalists were willing to offer any major concessions. 4 


II 

At this juncture, the United States decided to intervene. Some people 
complained that ‘the Secretary (Henry A. Kissinger’s) denunciations of Ian 
Smith’s white minority regime in Rhodesia had merely stiffened its resolve to 
settle the issue of majority rule on the battlefield’. Smith himself saw Kissinger’s 
initiative as an attempt ‘to pressure white Rhodesians into handing over this 
country to a black government in the vain hope that this will discourage 
Communist intervention’. A threat of a military confrontation was dangerously 
real. On 23 June 1976 Kissinger met South Africa Prime Minister John 
Vorster in Bedenmais, a West German vacation retreat, and asked for his help 
in ‘reopening negotiations between the white-minority Rhodesian government 
and black liberationists pressing to take power’. Kissinger hoped to ‘persuade 
Vorster to steer Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith back to the negotiating 
table with the African National Council’, He knew that South Africa could 
play a ‘decisive role’ in breaking the stalemate and in ‘pressuring . . . Smith to 
negotiate quickly for a settlement of the conflict between blacks and whites’. 
According to one account, Vorster ‘accepted the desirability of a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Rhodesian crisis, but he refused to join in economic 
sanctions’. 

Vorster’s tacit agreement to apply some kind of pressure on Smith was crucial 
to the success of Kissinger’s Rhodesian diplomacy. It was noted that South 
Africa had ‘control over Rhodesia’s only remaining land and air communications 
with the outside world... . A crackdown on that Rhodesian export-import 
lifeline would cripple the country far more than black guerrillas could’. Although 
Vorster initially expressed reservation in joining economic sanctions, he eventu- 
ally met Smith in mid-September and ‘warned Smith that Pretoria’s future 
capacity for helping Rhodesia will be increasingly limited’. Indeed, ‘an 
estimated $100 million worth of Rhodesian bulk exports of corn, minerals and 
tobacco are already held up on the Rhodesian side of the border for lack of 
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space on South Africa’s crowded rail lines to carry them to the sea’.?- Smith 
must have interpreted this as a signal from Vorster that South Africa was now 
willing and ready to join the economic sanctions if necessary—if Smith continued 
to be obstinate in his negotiating position with the black nationalists. On 17 
September 1976, Kissinger began a ten-day African tour from Zurich. His 
goals were to try and arrange a peaceful transition to majority rule in Rhodesia 
and Namibia, and to persuade South African whites to dismantle their system 
of apartheid. His strategy was to separate the easiest problems first, and then 
to use that basis of trust as a platform for the next level of negotiations. In 
order to accomplish this Herculean task, Kissinger had to mediate between the 
Smith regime and the various rivaling black nationalist groups, and also to 
satisfy the four ‘front-line’ presidents—Nyerere of Tanzania, Kuanda of 
Zambia, Khama of Botswana, and Machel of Mozambique.® Moreover, the 
British Government and the South African Government had to be taken into 
account. 

During his trip, Kissinger talked with Nyerere, Kuanda, Vorster, Smith and 
President Sese Seko of Zaire. Kissinger asked these leaders to adopt a joint 
American-British plan for the political and economic future of Rhodesia. The 
plan contained the following major provisions: 

(1) A shift to black rule within two years. 

(2) A two billion dollar fund to be set up by the United States and other 
Western countries to funnel massive investment funds into Rhodesia for 
the development of the mineral resources of the country, its agriculture 
and industries. The fund would help to stimulate the whole Rhodesian 
economy, which would include promotion of economic opportunities for 
the black majority, and economic security for all segments of the popula- 
tion so that they might contribute their skills to the country’s development. 

(3) Britain would convene a conference, probably in Geneva, to write a con- 
stitution for the country. Participants would include representatives of 
the Smith regime, whether white officials or black tribal chiefs, and 
delegates from the country’s several black nationalist parties. The 
United States would participate as an observer. 

(4) During the period of transition, the Salisbury government would be 
broadened to take in representatives of the black nationalist parties. 
Political detainees would be freed to enable them to participate in and 
prepare for the election of a new government, and new voting lists based 
on an extended franchise would be compiled. 
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(5) A system of guarantees for minority groups would be written into the 
constitution.® 

On 20 September, Kissinger held talks with President Kaunda who agreed to 
consult with the leaders of Tanzania, Mozambique, Botswana and Angola, and 
discuss the proposals with them. On 23 September he flew to London and 
conferred with British Prime Minister James Callaghan. Kissinger turned the 
primary responsibility for the transition from minority to majority government 
over to the British and returned to Washington. 

Tt was a moment of supreme personal triumph for Kissinger when Smith told 
his people in a television broadcast that his cabinet and the 50 member caucus 
of the ruling Rhodesian Front party had agreed in principle to majority rule 
within two years. Smith said, however, that this agreement was contingent 
upon the ending of the guerrilla war, and the lifting of international sanctions 
against his country. He made it clear that the agreement had been imposed on 
Rhodesia, and that black rule was not the choice of his government. 

The Kissinger plan called for an interim government to run the country 
during the transition period. However, there was disagreement among the 
interested parties about how it should be structured. The Kissinger plan would 
provide an interim government with an equal number of blacks and whites. The 
interim Council of State would be chaired by a white, and the Council of 
Ministers would have white Ministers for Defence and for Law and Order. The 
new constitution would be drawn up inside Rhodesia by the Council of State. 

The Presidents of Zambia, Tanzania, Mozambique, Angola and Botswana 
accepted the principle of an interim government to pave the way for black 
majority rule, but they demanded a black-dominated interim government, and 
insisted that the constitutional convention should not take place in Rhodesia, 
where Smith and other white Rhodesians surely would exert great influence. 
Many Rhodesian black leaders objected to white Rhodesians retaining control 
of the Ministries of Defence and of Law and Order. This development led 
to black threats of an intensified guerrilla offensive and civic unrest that threatened 
to disrupt all southern Africa. 

For the first two weeks in October 1976, the Rhodesian’ Government, the five 
front-line presidents and the various Rhodesian nationalist factions all came up 
with their own interpretations of the Kissinger plan and accordingly denounced 
the interpretations of the other parties. Smith’s version of the interim govern- 
ment provoked furore among the black leaders. To ‘assuage the black leaders’ 
demands and forestall outright rejection or a collapse of the talks before they 
start’, US Undersecretary of State William Rogers stated, on 27 September, 
that ‘what Smith depicted as Kissinger’s proposals amounted only to a Rhodesian 
negotiating position’. The British and American officials tried hard to seem 
optimistic, and to get black leaders and Smith to talk with one another at the 
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conference table and both the American and the British Governments tried to 
moderate their differing positions. The British government announced that 
‘the conference to set up an interim government in Rhodesia, first step in the 
transition to black majority rule’, would be convened the week beginning 11 
October in Geneva. Smith could not back out since he had no feasible alter- 
native, but the outlook was not optimistic. The black leaders were becoming 
increasingly impatient. Nyerere, the most influential of the front-line presidents, 
asserted ‘The British and Americans have a tendency to talk about majority 
rule in two years or so.... We are talking about majority rule in four to six 
weeks’. Moreover, Nkomo and Mugabe, after a week-long conference in 
Mozambique, united their forces in a new ‘Patriotic Front’. “Together they 
rejected the Kissinger proposal, and demanded that the Geneva conference be 
postponed; they further stated that ‘the only subject for negotiation should be 
“immediate transfer” of power from the “colonial power”—Britain—to the 
“people of Zimbabwe”. Should Jan Smith or any white Rhodesian attend... 
“we can only regard him/them as an extension of the United Kingdom dele- 
gation”. They both vowed to ‘intensify’ the ‘guerrilla efforts under the 
joint command of the “Patriotic Front”’.’ 

There was much work to be done before a final settlement for the Rhodesian 
crisis could be reached. It took the consorted effort of various nations—chiefly 
the United States, South Africa, and Britain—to help bring the parties concerned 
to the negotiating table. South Africa’s interest in pressuring Smith to step 
down was largely political. ¿Vorster had hoped that the two-year period of 
power transition in Rhodesia would be enough time for him to solve the racial 
problems at home, for him to establish ‘detente’ with the neighbouring black 
African states, and that the Rhodesian situation would help divert attention 
from his much-criticized apartheid policy, When he met Kissinger during the 
latter’s ‘African shuttle’, Vorster made it clear that their discussions would not 
deal with South Africa itself. Why the sudden, dramatic interest of the United 
States Government in the Rhodesian situation ? ; 

Representatives of the Smith regime and black Rhodesians representing the 
four major black African nationalist movements convened in Geneva on 28 
October 1976, The Geneva Peace Conference, sponsored by Britain, was 
designed to form an interim government for the transfer of power to a majority 
regime. Mugabe of ZIPA, Nkomo of ZAPU, Muzorewa of the ANC and 
Sithole of ZANU were present. Smith headed the delegation of the Rhodesian 
Government. Ivor Richard of Great Britain sat as conference chairman, and 
the US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, William Schaufele, and 
cther American officials, were in Geneva at various times to maintain liaison 
with the participants in the Conference. -The Americam officials did not 
actually attend the sessions.4° There were also observers from the Organization 
of African Unity, the Commonwealth and more than 70 countries. 


10. For note 10, see next page 
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The conference soon became deadlocked over the date for independence. 
Britain suggested 1 March 1978, black leaders “demanded 1 December 1977, 
and the White faction insisted on a twenty-four month transition period. On 
+ 26 November 1976, the four black nationalist leaders accepted the British 
target date. On 3 December, they also agreed to Britain’s offer to supervize 
the interim government. On 11 December, Kissinger met British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Crosland in London, to chart a compromise plan for the 
interim government. Britain agreed to send a Resident-Commissioner to act ; 
as Chief of State during the transitional phase, and to place Britons in control | 
of the key Defence and Police Ministries. 
The new plan was presented to Ian Smith by Ivor Richard on 12 December. 
Smith rejected it and insisted that his govefnment had agreed to black majority 
rule only on the terms of the original Kissinger plan. In an address to the 
Rhodesian people on 24 January 1977, Smith said: 
I wish to refer now to the new proposals which Mr Ivor Richard brought to 
Salisbury. They are as different as chalk and cheese from the original British 
proposals that formed the basis of the Anglo-American agreement which I 
accepted last September.... I am being asked to surrender my responsi- 
a bilities, and the sovereignty of our country, and repose them in this reluctant 
Commisssioner, whose own Government would in no circumstances intervene 
physically to support him if the security of the interim State were imperilled. 
In this same speech Smith went on to say: 
We have been more than patient with all these outside forces interfering in our 
internal affairs . . . we have accepted and are prepared to implement, the Anglo- 
American agreement . . . my Government is committed to creating a non- 
racial society in Rhodesia.... The time has come for us to set about doing 
what black and white Rhodesians have been requesting for some time now 
. . let Rhodesians come together and dedicate themselves to finding a peaceful 
solution to our problem. ` 
Hopes for a peaceful settlement faded as Richard then said that there was no 
point in resuming the talks unless Smith changed his mind. The Rhodesian 
Government has learned that it could expect no help from the Administration 
of Jimmy Carter and his Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. Upon entering office 
Carter soon made it clear that he favours increasing the pressuré on the white- 
minority government to achieve early black-majority rule in Rhodesia. On 10 
February 1977, Secretary Vance spoke before the Senate subcommittee on 
African Affairs. Vance urged the Congress to repeal the Byrd Amendment and 
impose a boycott against ‘Rhodesian chrome. He said an American embargo 
would undercut Prime Minister Smith’s political and psychological support- 
| He further asserted that new technology had decreased the reliatice of American 


10. Letter from Thomas P. Doubleday, Office of Southern African Affairs, US Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, DC, 15 February 1977. 
11. Government of Rhodesia, Ministry of Information, ‘Prime Minister’s Address To 
yw e The Nation, Monday, 24, January 1977? (Salisbury, 1977), pp. 5, 7, 8-10. 
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industry upon the highgrade chrome ore found in Rhodesia and the Soviet 
Union.“ Congress complied. 


IV 

The United States has always been wary of Soviet ambitions in Africa. 
Recently, Mozambique and Angola have come under great Soviet influence, 
and the United States Government is concerned about Rhodesian nationalist 
leaders who claim direct or indirect ties with the leaders of neighbouring 
Communist-controlled states. For example, Tanzania is training some five 
thousand Rhodesian insurgents, and there are another 5,000 to 8,000 in Mozam- 
bique, and still another 2,500 in Zambia. As Black-White confrontations 
sharpened in the 1960s, guerrilla activities also became more widespread. Many 
African nationalists seem to be opting for the use of force in order to attain their 
goals. As with other new African States, factionalism and tribalism among the 
black Rhodesian leaders pose a serious threat to black majority rule. This has 
been one of Smith’s strongest arguments against yielding power too soon to 
Rhodesian blacks; he contends that tribal rivalry, and ideological and political 
disagreements among black leaders, will lead to a civil war that may engulf the 
whole of southern Africa ifthe white government steps downtoosoon. Although 
the various nationalist leaders disagree on the course of Rhodesia’s future, they 
all agree that the Smith regime must be replaced by majority rule as soon as 
possible. The United States is wary of the possibility that the Soviet Union 
would exploit the race wars in sub-Sahara Africa and seize the opportunity to 
assert influence there. Thus, the US government became seriously involved. 

The basic aim of the new policy is to thwart further Soviet penetration in an 
area that possesses vast mineral wealth and dominates the sea lanes to the oil 
riches of the Persian Gulf. Rhodesia was one of the chief suppliers of chrome 
for the United States in 1975, ranking second only to the Soviet Union with 
17 per cent of a 500,000 tons total. In the long run, Rhodesia has 67 per cent 
of the world’s estimated 1-9 billion tons of chrome ore while the Soviet Union 
has only an estimated 2 per cent of the total reserves. Perhaps an even more 
important reason for US involvement is the presence of Soviet troops and 
‘advisers’ in the newly-independent states of Angola and Mozambique. These 
countries are known to be the training ground for many guerrilla units and 
‘Eberation’ forces, including Rhodesian guerrillas, armed with Soviet-supplied 
equipment. The extent of Soviet influence in southern Africa is of increasing 
concern to State Department officials. Conceivably, the ‘new African policy’ 
that Kissinger enunciated in May 1976 is a new US offensive against expanding 
Soviet influence and control in that part of the world. Prior to its recent shift 
in policy, the US Government had no formal diplomatic relations with Rhodesia 
since its unilateral declaration of independence. America had joined in United 


12, US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘Administration Supports Repeal 
of Byrd Amendment’, PR 42 (Washington, 10 February 1977), pp. 1-2. 
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Nations economic sanctions against Rhodesia until November 1971 when the 
Byrd Amendment was passed. This amendment allowed the United States to 
import chrome from Rhodesia, and according to official figures, since 1972 the 
American annual import of Rhodesian chrome amounted to about ten per cent 
of its total chrome import. This amount was not enough to hamper the 
effectiveness of the economic sanctions against Rhodesia. On 13 May 1976, 
Kissinger testified before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to argue for 
the repeal of the Byrd Amendment. He stated that the repeal was the key to 
his Rhodesian policy and unless that were done, black African nations would 
have no confidence in American foreign policy toward Africa. Referring to 
promises he had made on a visit to six African states in April and May, Kissinger 
told the African leaders that the United States would apply pressure on the 
Smith regime by reimposing economic sanctions. 

The United States Government had ‘. . . consistently opposed the use of 
force to resolve the Rhodesian dispute. ..."44 But the Communist takeover of 
Angola prompted American leaders to assume a more active posture in the 
Rhodesian crisis. Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs William 
Schaufele Jr outlined the major points of the new American policy toward 
southern Africa: 

1. An unequivocal support for majority rule; 

2. An equally firm condemnation of those governments which perpetuate the 

political and economic inequality on the basis of race. 

3. A strong preference for a peaceful realization of self-determination and 

majority rule; and 

4. The determination that the area should not become the arena for super- 

power rivalries. 

The fourth point is of special significance. Implied in this tenet is a tacit 
denunciation of the Soviet Union’s intervention or infiltration in the affairs of 
southern Africa; what is of greater concern to State Department officials than 
Rhodesian chrome is the expansion of Soviet influence in this part of the world.1® 
The Soviet Union has often extended military aid to African nations which 
were fighting ‘wars of national liberation’. In return, the Soviet Union almost 
always managed to secure controlling influence in those countries, as exemplified 
by the case of Angola and Mozambique. Although Communist China now 
13. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, “Statement by Assistant Secretary 
William B, Buffum’, in Southern Rhodesia: background and recent developments (Wash- 
ington, 10 July 1975), p. 2. 

14. US beer age of State, ‘Background Notes: Southern Rhodesia’, (Washington, 
November 1975), p 

15. US eels ad of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘Southern African Issues Today: 
Namibia, Rhodesia, and South Africa’, (Washington, 19 March 1976), pp. 1-2, 

16. Joseph Fromm articulated the Soviet interest in black Africa as follows: . the 

Kremlin may view a race war in southern Africa as a chance to turn the Third World 
against America and to reinforce Soviet interests by lining up actively behind the blacks, 
particularly if blacks can be convinced that the United States is too protective of white- 


minority interests in the region’. Joseph Fromm, ‘Why Africa is Such an Inviting Target 
e for Russia’, US News & World Report as October 1976), p. 43. 
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competes with Russia for influence in these black African nations, Chinese 
successes have been minimal. The US is extremely wary of a ‘domino effect’ 
happening in black Africa as it has occurred in Eastern Europe and South East 
Asia. America is committed to bringing about majority rule in southern 
Africa and preventing Soviet or Chinese Communist domination. It is in the 
national interest of the US to help establish majority rule in Rhodesia by peaceful 
means before Soviet and Chinese-backed guerrillas seize power through racial 
wars, and thereby enable these countries to establish dominant influence in that 
country. 

There is little reference to US fears of Communist influence in Rhodesia or 
other African nations in official statements. For instance, in a speech given 
by Secretary Kissinger at a luncheon hosted by President Kuanda, Kissinger 
talked of US-Rhodesian relations in mild and humanitarian terms. He re- 
emphasized the urgent need for resumption of negotiations, and reiterated that 
the US was not committed to providing Rhodesia with military or material aid.” 
On another occasion, Kissinger pointed to ‘Africa’s importance to America as 
a commercial partner—as a producer of energy and commodities and as a market 
for our own products’. He noted that 30 to 60 per cent of American, total 
imports of cobalt, chrome, oil, cocoa, manganese, platinum, diamonds, and 
aluminium came from Africa, and that in the last two decades, ‘American 
investments in black Africa have more than quadrupled—to over $1-5 billion’.18 
However, in that same statement, Kissinger did reiterate the US position that 
‘Africa should be free from external intervention’. He further declared that: 

. . we have taken important steps to resist Communist encroachment and 
preserve the balance of global stability—not by truculently throwing our 
weight around but by identifying ourselves with principles which America 
has always stood for and which the world still looks to us to foster and 
defend.1® 

Understandably, the threat of the Soviet presence in southern Africa is seldom 
explicitly spelled out by American officials. However, in one speech, Kissinger 
specifically alluded to the presence of Soviet and Cuban troops in Angola and 
elsewhere in black Africa which could spread to Rhodesia, in a statement made 
before the House [International Relations Committee on 17 June.?° 

In a more recent statement, Kissinger addressed himself more explicitly to 
the issue of ‘outside interference and great-power rivalry’ in Africa, and by 


17. US Department of State, Bureau of Media Services, ‘Southern Africa and the 
United States: an agenda for cooperation’, Text of Speech, The Secretary of State 
(Washington, 27 April 1976), p. 3. 
18. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘Africa’, Statement of Secretary 
ine. A. Kissinger Before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (Washington, 13 May 
1976), p. 1. 
19. Ibid., p. 6. 
20. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘Latin America, Europe, and 
Africa’, Statement by Secretary Henry A. Kissinger Before the House International Relations 
Committee (Washington, 17 June 1976), p. 6. 
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implication, in Rhodesia. Clearly, the rapidly intensifying situation in southern 
Africa had made a more blunt statement necessary: 

The surest way to thwart all hopes for political and economic progress in 
Africa will be to permit the continent to become an arena in which outside 
powers contest for spheres of influence. Africa has only recently freed itself 
of great-power rivalry. The clock must never be turned back. 

The United States does not seek any pro-American bloc in Africa. We will 
accept and support the non-alignment of all nations and groups. But we 
strongly oppose the efforts of any other nation that seeks to undermine 
African independence and unity by attempting to establish an exclusive, 
dominant position. African unity, integrity, and independence are, and will 
remain, fundamental tenets of our policy. 


y 3 

Closely co-ordinated action by Kissinger and Vorster forced the ruling Rhode- 
sian Front Party to agree to majority rule within two years. However, there 
were several other factors which contributed to this decision: 

1. The escalating guerrilla campaign mounted by black Rhodesian nationalists 
who were armed by the Russians and trained by Cuban instructors in Mozam- 
bique. 

2. The presence of 10,000 Rhodesian black guerrillas of the Zimbabwe 
People’s Army (ZIPA) based in Mozambique, and the knowledge that 10,000 
Cuban troops were stationed in Angola. 

3, The knowledge that with South African help withheld, the Rhodesian 
economy could no longer survive an international trade boycott. Rhodesia’s 
lifelines to the outside world were extremely vulnerable, for without any seacoast, 
the country depended upon only two rail lines—one running through Botswana 
—and one good road to South Africa; the railway and road to South Africa had 
been hit by guerrilla attacks. 

4. The promise of the two billion dollar trust fund, most of which would be 
used to stabilize the Rhodesian economy during the transition period. 

Vorster and his cabinet turned against Rhodesia despite the likelihood that 
any new black regime there would probably be antagonistic toward them, and 
might even give assistance to South African black guerrillas. In addition, 
black South African leaders, and black nationalists inside South Africa, are now 
in a much better position to apply pressure to the South African Government. 
Then why did South African leaders decide to side with the United States on 
this matter? There are three plausible reasons: 

1, To relieve temporarily international pressure on South Africa and obviate 
the need by Blacks for an invasion of Rhodesia, which could have drawn South 
Africa immediately into war. 


21. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘The United States and Africa: 
strengthened ties for an era of challenge’, Secretary Henry A. Kissinger Before the Annual 
Conference of the National Urban League (Washington, 2 August 1976), p. 7. 
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2. To gain time with which to seek an answer to the problems of South 
Africa, by evolutionary, peaceful means. 

3. To create closer ties with the United States and possibly obtain a more 
conciliatory attitude from American officials toward apartheid in any future 
negotiations. 

The leaders of the black African nations agreed in principle to the plan, 
because they realized that the alternative, seizure by force, would cost thousands 
of Black lives, do serious damage to the economies of Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
and Zambia and undermine political leadership in those countries. {America 
acted to settle the Rhodesian problem as quickly as possible }to prevent the 
Soviet Union and Cuba from taking advantage of the racial turbulence by 
intervening as they had in Angola.. ¢ Sustained racial warfare in southern Africa 
could polarize international relations everywhere, and might even worsen race 
relations in America} 

On 30 September 1976, William D. Rogers, Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, spoke before the Sub-Committee on African Affairs of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He said: 

All we can be certain of is that the opening is at hand. It rests with the 

parties now to determine whether they can seize the opportunity before them. 

We and the United Kingdom, which has the ultimate legal and constitutional 

responsibilities in Rhodesia, are pledged to do all in our power to bring 

them together.”? 

In Rhodesia, immediate self-government for Blacks could result in a sharp 
decline in their standards of living, and perhaps, in violent struggles for power 
among the major black factions. Radical elements in the black community 
often use indiscriminate violence in order to achieve their ends, but so do the 
Rhodesian security forces, for such is the ‘nature of wars of insurgency. 
Fortunately, most black Rhodesians are not radicals, but for the time being the 
white minority should continue to rule Rhodesia in a way that is beneficial to 
Rhodesians of all races. However, the Rhodesian Government should intensify 
its ‘efforts to consult black leaders on all matters. In addition, people of both 
races should be accorded dignity and respect, and black Rhodesians ought to be 
afforded increasing economic, social and political opportunities, commensurate 
with their abilities. Programmes designed to help them learn sophisticated 
technological skills should be enhanced. 

By African standards the Rhodesian Government has been doing rather well. 
The popular base of the ruling elites of many African states is often far smaller 
than that of the ruling minority in Rhodesia—often comprising a mere handful 
of men of one tribe or sub-tribal group. The Rhodesian regime is more demo- 
cratic, representative, humane and viable than many black African regimes. 


22. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘The Search for Peace in Southern 
Africa’, (Washington, 30 September 1976), p. 2. 
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It operates by the rule of law, permits and responds to opposition groups, has a 
relatively free press, is constrained by its limited electorate and is attempting to 
broaden political participation. 

Historical circumstances have given rise to different demographic conditions 
in the Western Democracies and Rhodesia. The social divisions which exist ' 
in Rhodesia today have in part evolved through sociological affinities, and in 
part by design of the Rhodesian Government. The British and American 
Governments use the ideal of egalitarian integration to implement policies 
designed to promote basic human rights and justice for its citizens. Rhodesia 
uses the ideal of subsidiarity to promote the same goals for its citizens. Both 
governments could be correct to do so. 

Rhodesia has natural resources essential to modern industrial economies; 
these include copper, asbestos, iron, and chrome. In 1965, the total value of 
United States trade with Rhodesia was 34-1 million dollars. Trade consisted 
primarily of American imports of Rhodesian chrome and tobacco, and Rhodesian 
imports of American manufactured goods and machinery. Rhodesian chrome 
has been so important to the American economy, that the United States continued 
to import it, in spite of United Nations sanctions to the contrary. According 
to a statement of 10 February 1977, by Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
and Business Affairs Julius L. Katz: 

For metallurgical grade chromite ore, the grade most used in the production 
of stainless and alloy steels, Rhodesia possesses 67 per cent of known world 
reserves, South Africa 22 per cent.... Stainless steels are vital to the pro- 
duction of aircraft, machinery, processing equipment, autos and many other 
capital, strategic, and consumer goods requiring a high degree of corrosion 
resistance.”4 

In March 1977, the United States Congress repealed the Byrd Amendment 
by which it exempted America in 1971-from United Nations sanctions against 


trade with Rhodesia. This could now make the United States unduly dependent 


on the Soviet Union as a supplier of chromite ore. The repeal of the Byrd 
Amendment is a symbol of America’s concern for human rights and is designed 
to encourage the peaceful transfer of power from minority rule to majority rule 
in Rhodesia,”® but an American embargo against Rhodesian chrome could cause 
economic disruptions in Rhodesia and create great economic and political 
hardships for Blacks as well as Whites. A normalization of relations-between 
Rhodesia, Britain, and the United States would allow for greater trade relations 
between the three countries, and encourage more Western business investments 
in Rhodesia. Lever Brothers, Ford Motors, Mobil Oil, and Coca Cola already 
23. ‘Southern Rhodesia’, The US Department of State Fact Book of the Countries of 
the World (New York, 1968), p. 598. 

24. US Department of State, ‘Statement by Julius L. Katz, Assistant Secretary For 
Economic and Business Affairs, before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Sub- 
committee on African Affairs’, (Wahsington, 10 February 1977), pp. 2, 4. 

25. US Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, ‘Economic "Implications of 
Byrd Amendment Repeal’, (Washington, 10 February 1977), p. 3. 
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have large subsidiaries there. Rhodesians of all races would benefit economically 
from more substantial investment programmes. 

Rhodesia, the United States, and Western Europe have important mutual 
security interests. Soviet sponsored aggressions in southern Africa threaten the 
national survival of Rhodesia, the Republic of South Africa and Western access 
to the sea-lane around the Cape. Middle Eastern oil bound for Europe and 
America travels this route. Throughout the Geneva Conference, 10,000 
Rhodesian black guerrillas of the Zimbabwe People’s Army (ZIPA) stationed in 
Mozambique, staged raids into Rhodesia. Meanwhile, 10,000 Cuban troops 
armed with the latest Soviet weapons, remained in reserve in Angola. Reflecting 
the volatile nature of the situation in southern Africa, Vorster said in Parliament 
on 28 January 1977 that he would not impose sanctions or boycotts against 
Rhodesia.?¢ 

The leaders of most African countries demand the immediate transfer of 
political power to black Rhodesians, regd¢dless öf the consequences. But a 
political take-over by Blacks at this time could lead to tumult and discord. To ` 
peace-loving people, the tyranny of the majority would not be a reasonable 
substitute for orderly, progressive change in Rhodesia.“ What black African 
leaders frequently overlook is that most white Rhodesidns were born in Rhodesia, 
end they ought to have rights.too. By a technique which psychologists call 
projection, some. militant Blacks, such as Robert Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo, 
seem able to disguise their own racial hatreds for white people, by attributing 
racist motives to Ian Smith and other members of the Rhodesian Executive 
Council, This self-delusion tends to undermine their insight, create sus- 
piciousness and render them unable to effectively communicate with white 
negotiators. By fanning the fires of racial hatred, Mugabe and Nkomo promote 
violence, revolution and war. One of the most remarkable aspects of the 
Rhodesian dispute is that the two-year timetable accepted by Smith for abdica- 
tion of White rule should have been found unacceptable by Black leaders’ Ina 
political development of this nature, with all parties agreed on direction and 
goal, mere haste was not an essential ingredient. History will doubtless judge 
it this way. SE , 

By remaining neutral, the United States and Great Britain could allow white 
rule to be destroyed in Rhodesia. It is in their hands. Although Rhodesia 
has a minority regime, many people of both races prosper there and “prefer 
things the way they are. But a takeover by Blacks now seems inevitable. In 
April 1977 the British Foreign Secretary, Dr David Owen; agreed to hold 
further talks on Rhodesia. He proposed a new constitutional conference jointly 
convened by the United States and Britain and aimed at bringing about a 
settlement of the Rhodesian problem. There is something to be said for 


26. South African Department of Information, ‘Vorster: no pressure on Rhodesia’ 
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Owen’s idea of trying to call a conference to thrash out an independence consti- 
tution for Rhodesia before tackling the crunch question of the transition to it. 
That way the white Rhodesians would at least be able to see what kind of future 
was being offered them and they might feel less fearful. If British and 
American officials cannot bring the various Rhodesian factions to the conference 
table for some kind of peaceful agreement, the current war of insurgency may 
escalate into a terrible bloodbath. Time is running out. 


A TROUBLED FRONTIER: NORTH-EASTERN 
MASHONALAND, 1898-1906 


PHILIP WARHURST 


THE TROUBLED CONDITIONS in North-Eastern Mashonaland, scene of the 
guerrilla war currently being waged against the Rhodesian authorities, are not 
new to the area. The first years of this century saw a succession of raids on 
border villages by ‘rebels’ and government forces, by the Portuguese and the 
British, the position exacerbated by the absence of a demarcated boundary. 
Certain aspects of the situation have remained the same: the origin of the 
troubles in African grievances; the brutality on both sides; and the division 
among the tribesmen, with some in revolt and others constituting the greater 
part of the security forces. 

But there the likeness ends. The grievances of the ‘rebels’ at the turn of 
the century were the loss of independence by discrete tribal polities and the 
imposition of the hut-tax. Their aim was the expulsion of the Whites and a 
return to the status quo ante, traditional life. The Nationalist guerrillas of today, 
alienated by racial discrimination and lack of effective political participation, 
seek possession of a modern state, unified and developed by the Whites. More- 
over the scenario has changed. The events at the turn of the century were 
played out in an obscure part of Africa, with a degree of cooperation between 
the colonial administrations concerned. In the 1970s, however, the conflict 
was part of the whole complex situation in Southern Africa. 


I 

The eastern boundary of Rhodesia, from the Zambezi to the Limpopo, 
had been established by the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 11 June 1891 and white 
settlement in Manicaland and North Gazaland led to an early delimitation of 
the Manica section, between 18°30’ and the junction of the Sabi and the Lundi.1 
In 1898 Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Leverson, R.E., was appointed the British 
Commissioner for a survey of the boundary from 18°30’ to the Zambezi but 
only the Barwe section was delimited (18°30’ to the Mazoe River).? 

The area from the Mazoe River northwards towards the Zambezi, known 
historically as huTavara, was the centre of the Tavara people who had preceded 


Philip Warhurst is senior lecturer in History at the University of Rhodesia. 


1. For a more detailed study of the diplomatic background and boundary questions, 

see my D.Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1970), ‘Rhodesia and her Neighbours, 1900-23’. 

2. For the 1898 delimitation, see early documents in the following files: F.0.63/1436 

and L 2/2/6/1. For summaries of the delimitations, see F.0.179/446 file 19. See also 

LO 5/5/30-E. Boundary A 29. (All archival references are to the National Archives of 
Rhodesia, except F(oreign) O(ffice) and C(olonial) O(ffice) which are in the Public Record 

Office, London. In 1970 the records for this period in the Archivo Historico Ultra- 

marino were still closed. Ps 
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the proto-Karanga into Rhodesia. When Karanga elements thrust into the 
Zambezi-Mazoe regions, they found the Tavara already in possession of the 
‘Dande’ adjoining the Zambezi. The Tavara were conquered and absorbed 
into the wider Karanga culture centred on the court of the Munhumutapa; some 
Tavara groups maintained their identity but others fused completely with the 
Korekore (Karanga).3 The interaction of Karanga and Tavara resulted in the 
development of the Dzivaguru religious cult which became an important feature 
of North-Eastern Mashonaland. The first Europeans to visit the area were the 
Portuguese and although their presence in Mashonaland had declined con- 
siderably by the nineteenth century, part of Tavara country was incorporated 
into the prazo (royal estate) system. The prazo-holders, many of them virtually 
independent of Portugal, tended to live like African chiefs and superimposed 
themselves over the tribal authorities, There was, in any case, little unity among 
the tribes. Chioko Dambamutupe, a descendent of Mutota the first of the 
Munhumutapas, lived on the Portuguese side of the frontier but his influence 
was limited* as was that of the Makombe, the traditional prince of Barwe, who 
was also in Portuguese territory. 

There was no clear indication where the Anglo-Portuguese frontier lay, and 
many chiefs were uncertain as to whether they had been placed in British or 
Portuguese territory. In practice they remained independent. In 1897 the 
British abandoned Fort Ruia near the frontier and in the summer of 1898/9 
they even withdrew the police garrison from Mount Darwin, well to the west. 
The British withdrawal and the inability of the Portuguese Government to 
establish ‘effective occupation’ reinforced tendencies towards tribal indepen- 
dence but external pressures were beginning the mount. The gold trade to 
Tete, which had formerly underpinned their independence, was now restricted. 
Traders from Tete who had collected alluvial gold extracted from the Mazoe 
River found this more difficult now that the sources of gold were in British 
territory.® 

The British South Africa Company took few steps to exercise effective control 
over the border area and the boundary was not delimited. At the end of 1898 
Leverson had consulted the Administrator, W. H. Milton, about the 
urgency of continuing the delimitation north of the Mazoe in the following 
year. While the boundary remained unclear, the INative Department ‘cannot 
undertake the proper control and protection of the natives living on the British 
side of it, nor collect the hut tax’. But the arid, waterless north-eastern border 
region had attracted no applications for European farms, and while Leverson 
3. For the ethnography of the region, see M. F. C. Bourdillon, ‘Peoples of Darwin’, 
NADA (1970), 2, and ‘Some Aspects of the Religion of the Eastern Korekore’ (Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis, 1972). 

4. T. O. Ranger, ‘The Last Days of the Empire of Mw2ne Mutapa, 1898 to 1917’ in 
re " the British Central African Peoples (Lusaka, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 


5. Ibid., pp. 5 & 8. 
6. Leverson to For. Sec., 31 December 1898, encl. in RC 3/7/1-HC 30 (file HC 81). 
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supported the early completion of the delimitation, he concluded that it was 
not ‘absolutely pressing’. 

The fact that there was considerable doubt as to where the frontier lay did 
not deter E. T. Kenny, the Native Commissioner for North Mazoe, from 
leading a patrol in 1899 towards the Ruia River, ‘for the purpose of counting 
huts and bringing in natives with tax and also if possible natives for employ- 
ment’.? He raided Chiefs Rondo, Chiutsi (Chibusi) and Sosono and, adopting 
the usage of African warfare, seized women and children. Sir Alfred Milner, 
the High Commissioner, commented sharply that Kenny and his police must 
have appeared ‘in the light of ordinary raiders’, but raiding by the Rhodesian 
authorities and the taking of women recurred on later occasions,’ nor was 
Kenny removed from his post. Convinced that Chioko was behind some of 
the unrest on the frontier, the Administrator suggested to the Resident Com- 
missioner, Sir Marshal Clarke, that, in the Rhodes tradition, Chioko should 
be ‘squared’, but the imperial representative rejected the proposal, his con- 
clusive argument being that Chioko was on Portuguese territory.’ 

During the summer of 1899-1900 the Anglo-Boer War, which had begun in 
October, was going badly for the British necessitating the withdrawal of troops 
from Rhodesia. The news travelled fast and in May Kenny was reporting 
that his Messenger, Charlie, had been in touch with a ‘loyalist’, Machyangombi, 
who had been settled in the area since 1888: ‘Machyangombi tells Charlie that 
it is a common rumour among the people that the Boers are driving us back 
everywhere, and that there are very few of us left’.1° Behind the agitation 
was Mapondera, a Korekore chief, with a grievance against the Administration; 
he had turned outlaw and fled across the border. There he concerted plans 
with Chioko and in 1900 led two raids into Southern Rhodesia which caused 
consternation, coming a mere three years after the Shona Rising.44_ The Shona 
Rising had not involved this border region where there was no white settlement 
and where a different politico-religious system obtained. The authorities 
feared lest another general conflagration arise in the middle of the Boer War 
and Colonel Flint, Commandant of the British South Africa Police, had the 
Imperial Yeomanry, which was at Marandellas in transit, moved up urgently. 
The raids were repulsed and Mapondera driven back into Portuguese territory. 
An indication of the almost hysterical determination to finish off Mapondera 
was an order given by Flint himself to a patrol sent out to examine the bodies 
of Africans killed in an affray in which Mapondera was thought to have been 
involved: ‘I regret to say I passed the remark that in case of doubt they should 
bring in the head for identification’.12 A head was duly produced but it was 


7. Kenny’s activities are documented in RC 3/3/1 file Adm. 75. 

8. Cf. infra, p. 220. 

9. Clarke to Milton, 2 May 1899; RC 3/3/1 file Adm. 75. 

10. Kenny to C.N.C., 21 May 1900; RC 3/3/3 file Adm. 127. 

11. There is a good account of Mapondera’ s activities in Ranger, ‘Last Da 

12. Flint to Clarke, 5 September 1900; RC 3/7/2 file HC 53. See also, S. i Gilbert, 
Rhodesia—and after (London, 1901), p. 99. 
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not Mapondera’s, The High Commissioner commented: ‘The excuse of 
convenience does not justify the appearance of savage warfare. ’!3 

In June the Chief Native Commissioner adopted a more constructive approach 
by visiting the North Mazoe District where he called an indaba of chiefs and 
headmen at Mount Darwin and met some of their grievances.44 Conspicuous 
by their absence were three sub-chiefs of the ‘loyalist? Chief Magarenehwe: 
Mupeziskwa, Murondo and Chizumo, who were said to be with Kachidza.in 
Mogambique. The Chief Native Commissioner recommended a combined 
Anglo-Portuguese operation! and endorsing this the Administrator wrote 
that he intended to arrange with the Portuguese at Tete for joint action during 
the next dry season against Chioko ‘whose present independent attitude is, in 
my opinion, the principal cause of the unrest that exists in that region’1® In 
November he wrote in these terms to the Commandant at Tete!” Milton had 
also drawn attention to the root of the trouble: ‘I have long since represented in 
the proper quarter the necessity that exists for the definition of the Border 
from the Mazoe River to Zumbo.’ He was supported by the Resident Com- 
missioner!® and the High Commissioner. Referring to this correspondence 
and to alleged raids by the Portuguese on Ura and Madziwa at the northern end 
of the boundary near the Zambezi, Milner emphasized to the Colonial Secretary 
the urgent need for a delimitation.1® 

The situation on the other side of the border was meanwhile deteriorating 
rapidly as revolt against Portuguese rule became widespread. Inflamed by - 
Mapondera and Chioko, some of their followers began to indulge in indiscrimi- 
nate pillage and murder. A group of Nyasa workers returning home was attacked, 
several of them being murdered. The Rhodesian authorities were concerned 
at the possibility of an interruption in the flow of labour at a time when the 
mines sorely needed labour. Advocating representations to the Portuguese, 
the Chief Native Commissioner commented: ‘It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of harm to our Northern Labour Supply caused by such acts’.2° The 
Colonial Office, however, refused to act as it was felt that the Portuguese would 
be unable to do anything in their hard-pressed situation.*1 Early in 1901 
Mapondera staged another incursion into Southern Rhodesia.*® He received 
significant support from some of the border people but there were conflicting 
reports as to the extent of this support. Some chiefs, like Chimanda and 
Magarenehwe, remained loyal to the government though Kenny himself was 
surprised at the degree of Tavara participation and many Fungwe joined 


13. H.C. to R.C., 3 October 1900; RC 3/7/2 HC 53. 

14. Chief Sec. to R.C., 18 July 1900; RC 3/3/2—Adm, 97. 

15. C.N.C. to Adm., 24 October 1900, encl. in C.0.417/319 no. 8153. 

16. Adm. to R.C., 16 November 1900; ibid. 

17. 20 November 1900, encl. in R.C. to H.C., 20 April 1901; RC 3/7/2 file HC 49. 
18. R.C. to H.C., 20 November 1900; RC 2/4/2 HC 184. 

19. (No. 158) H.C. to Col.Sec., 13 February 1901; C.O. 417/319 no. 8168. 

20. C.N.C. to Chief Sec., 6 October 1900; N 3/14/7. See also RC 3/3/3—Adm., 178. 
21. C.O.417/319 no. 8153, and 331 no. 10310. 

22. RC2/4/2—HC 20. 
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Mapondera. Neither the Zezuru nor the Budya of Mtoko were prepared to 
help the outlaw. The Administrator was to write: ‘A few hundred natives on 
the border joined his force but the bulk of the people have taken no part in the 
movement’.22 The Administration was alarmed at Mapondera’s initial success 
and raised African levies to repel the invasion. In a surprise attack near Mount 
Darwin in March, government forces routed Mapondera’s army to the dramatic: 
accompaniment of thunder and lightning.24 Chiutsi was killed in the fight 
and recriminations were said to have followed between Mapondera and his 
allies. Chief Rusambo told Captain Gilson: ‘Quarrelling ensued owing to 
Chiutsi’s death and failing of Mapondera’s medicine to turn our bullets to 
water. Mapondera’s son drowned by Fungwe natives at Mazoe river in 
revenge’.25 This was the end of Mapondera’s last major raid into Southern 
Rhodesia and he returned to Moçambique. 

It was now clear that joint action would be needed against Chioko who was 
virtually Mapondera’s patron. Another attempt was made to bribe Chioko 
to capture his ally and the Resident Commissioner, who was kept informed, did 
not repeat his earlier objections.2® This attempt failed but at the instance of 
the Colonial Office Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, instructed the 
British Minister in Lisbon to represent to the Portuguese the need for a frontier 
delimitation and for ‘joint action with a view to reducing the natives to order’.?? 
Disagreements between Britain and Portugal over the Barotse boundary, 
however, reduced chances of an early delimitation, Meanwhile Chioko’s 
brother, Shangara, had besieged the Portuguese post at Fort Changara and 
three more workers on their way home to Tete had been murdered.28 It was 
some months before the Portuguese restored order. During the operations a 
Portuguese officer, Martini, harassed Mapondera for the significant reason 
that the latter had cut the gold route from Tete to Fungwe country.” But in 
the disturbed state of affairs on both sides of the undefined boundary, Mapondera 
could still dart in and out of Rhodesia, and in spite of sending two patrols to the 
frontier the authorities were powerless to prevent him. On the Rhodesian 
side Mapondera captured the ‘loyalist? Korekore chief, Magarenehwe, together 
with some of his women and children®°, while his brother raided a prospector’s 
camp at the junction of the Mazoe and Nyadiri Rivers, and in November another 
‘loyalist’ chief, Chimanda, was attacked. Mapondera was also reported to 
have attacked Valeta, a chief in disputed territory, and killed eight of his people. 


23. Adm. to R.C., 23 May 1901; RC 3/7/3—HC 116. Cf. Ranger, ‘Last Days’. 
24. Oralevidence of Mr J. Makawa, recorded by Mr B. Muropa (University of Rhodesia, 
URHD Text 374a Dwn). 
25. Gilson to Flint, 20 March 1901; RC 3/3/3 file Adm. 178. See also, Taberer to 
Clarke, 18 June 1901; RC 3/3/4 file Adm. 104, 
26. Gilson to Flint, 22 April 1901; RC 3/3/3 file Adm. 178. See also, RC 3/3/2~Adm 
106 and O/C. B Troop to Flint, 20 May 1901; RC 3/3/4 file Adm. 104. 
27. C.O. to F.O., 23 March 1901; C.0.417/331 no. 10310; For.Sec. to MacDonnell, 
20 May 1901; enci. in C.0.417/331 no. 17646. 
28. R.C.3/3/3—-HC 59 and RC 3/3/4—Adm. 57. 
29. Taberer to Clarke, 18 June 1901; RC 3/3/4—Adm. 104. 
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When they were informed of the despatch of a Portuguese expedition to 
crush Makombe the Rhodesian Administration stationed patrols on the frontier 
and J. G. Kotze, the Acting Administrator, assured the Governor-General of 
Moçambique: “The means I am taking for protecting our borders will, I trust, 
have the effect of providing material assistance to the Portuguese expedition in 
punishing its rebellious subjects’.*t He urged the Resident Commissioner 
to claim, as a quid pro quo, Portuguese action against Chioko. The Resident 
Commissioner supported the idea with the High Commissioner: 

I think the Portuguese Government might well be moved to take this action, 

as owing to the existing lawless state of this portion of their territory, the 

road between Tete and Rhodesia by way of Mazoe, is practically abandoned, 
and the repeated disturbances on their side cause unsettlement and insecurity 
within this territory.®? 

The Portuguese commander, Azevedo Coutinho, obliged by sending a 
column to attack Chioko.3? When the column arrived the Chief was found to 
have died of heart-failure.*4 Chioko’s successor crossed the border and sought 
asylum but as the Portuguese had agreed to hand over Mapondera the new 
Chioko was sent back early in 1903.3 According to a report from an African 
spy, Mapondera and his ally Dambakushamba obtained Portuguese per- 
mission to attack Makombe and recover cattle stolen from Dambakushamba.*’ 
Subsequently the Portuguese defeated Makombe who fled having received 
little support from the Rhodesian Tavara. Mapondera surrendered in 1903 
and received a sentence of seven years for treason. 


I 
South of the Mazoe the Barwe section of the boundary had been surveyed 
by Leverson in 1898 but disagreement between the Portuguese and British 
Governments over certain points delayed acceptance of the proposed line.38 
Although by April 1902 finality appeared to have been reached, agreement over 


the boundary was of limited value until it had been demarcated. Not only 


had the chiefs not been informed but even the native commissioners were left 
in the dark by the Surveyor-General’s office as to where the boundary lay. 
The net result was continued insecurity and trouble on the Barwe frontier as 
the events of the next few months were to show. 

In. May 1902, even before the Coutinho Expedition had taken the field, a 
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border patrol had been launched on the instructions of the Acting Chief Native 
Commissioner, W. S. Taberer. The previous Chief Native Commissioner, his 
brother H. M. Taberer, had tried to maintain a ‘firm but just’ policy?’ but the 
emphasis was now well and truly shifted to the firm aspect. Taberer took no 
account of the boundary situation when he decided to ‘discipline’ Mkota and 
other Mtoko chiefs who had failed to pay tax.4° Still less did he counsel his 
representative, F. R. Byron, a young Acting Native Commissioner, to treat the 
chiefs with respect: ‘On arrival of the patrol at Kraals of rebel chiefs, he will 
send messengers summoning the Chiefs to come to him’. Furthermore, 
‘should they refuse or neglect to come in and surrender and run away’, the 
Native Commissioner was to have them arrested and, ‘if necessary to destroy 
their crops’. When Paramount Chief Gose was summoned, he duly appeared 
but Byron, claiming that the Chief had ‘failed to realize the gravity of the situ- 
ation’, burned his kraal. Nyamkacha, Yanguo and Mkota suffered a similar 
fate. Fifty women and children were taken by the patrol. The Resident 
Commissioner was appalled at these events. He contended that the ‘Regula~ 
tions for Natives’, which allowed for a tribal authority who failed to assist 
with the collection of hut tax to be summonsed, had been ignored in this case. 
He summed up the patrol with incisive brevity: 

A detachment of Police commanded by a junior subaltern acting under the 

direction of an Assistant Native Commissioner who is ex-officio allowed no 

criminal jurisdiction burned huts, destroyed crops and captured women and 
children. ... The Patrol as carried out appears to me to have assumed 
more the character of a raid than the method ordinarily employed by police 
for the enforcement of law and maintenance of order.” 
The High Commissioner was more sympathetic to the Administration, though 
he too was clearly disturbed, but the Secretary of State was content with a mild 
rebuke, adding: ‘The difficulty is likely to settle itself to a large extent when 
the Boundary is definitely demarcated’. 

While this correspondence was being carried on, Paramount Yanguo, one of 
the chiefs raided by the patrol, was raided again, this time by Portuguese 
commandeering for the Barue Campaign. Byron entered a plea on his 
behalf: Yanguo’s people had never been informed where the boundary lay; 
they had paid tax to the British; and ‘want protection and expect it for having 
to pay tax to us’. The Resident Commissioner also intervened to ensure that 
no tax was demanded where there was doubt over the boundary. Byron himself 
had received no official information about the boundary and knew its approxi- 
mate position only because he had been involved with the 1898 Boundary 
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Commission. Even in 1898 he had foreseen problems. No cognisance had 
been taken of tribal boundaries and Byron had 
pointed out the difficulties that might arise in connection with the natives, 
through no natural boundaries being taken. He [Leverson] agreed that 
difficulties might arise and informed me that the Portuguese authorities 
would not concede another inch, and would not allow the Rugwenya and 
Kairasi Rivers to form the boundary, which rivers are recognized as boun- 
daries by the natives.*# 
The Portuguese firmness may be attributed to their resentment at British 
intrusion into an area the whole of which had once been under their influence 
but this did not help the people whose land was arbitrarily cut in two. One 
such victim was the Tangwena polity whose chief removed his tribe to British 
territory. In a report to the High Commissioner, Marshal Clarke observed 
that ‘there is a doubt as to which side of the border the commandeering took 
place, such uncertainty which causes special hardship to those tribes that are 
split by international agreement must continue till the Portuguese-Southern 
Rhodesia boundary line is marked by beacons erected so close together as to 
leave the natives in no doubt as to whose territory they live in.’46 
In November 1902 the Foreign Office had submitted to the Intelligence 
Division details of the Barwe section agreed upon in April only to be reminded 
that one portion of the line had not yet been settled. While argument resumed 
in London and Lisbon, another of the chiefs raided by the British, Nyamkacha, 
was attacked by the Portuguese in April 1903.47 It was not until 1905/6 that 
the Barwe line was finally beaconed. 


Il 

While the Barwe section was being settled, border incidents continued north 
of the Mazoe where the boundary was not even delimited let alone demarcated. 
In August 1902, the same month as the Yanguo Affair, Portuguese soldiers 
involved in the Barue Campaign attacked Chitange whose village was fifteen 
miles south of the Ruia River. On their approach, the villagers fled but Chitange 
who was old and blind, refused to leave saying, according to his son. ‘This 
is the land of the English (“Warungu”) I will not run away’.4® The Chief 
was killed, his body emasculated, and women and children taken. The attack 
was carried out by African Portuguese soldiers, while Martini, the officer in 
charge, and other white officers remained at the Ruia River, but as the Chief 
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Native Commissioner pointed out, ‘they must have been cognizant of the 
movements of their native troops and should be held responsible for any mis- 
deeds they have committed’. Moreover information that had reached the 
British in July seemed to indicate a definite intention to attack Chitange and 
other border chiefs ‘for settling in British territory and paying hut tax to the 
British’.4® The Acting Administrator, convinced that Chitange was within 
British territory, cabled the Governor of Zambezia on 2 September requesting 
‘immediate discontinuance’ of raids. No reply was received. The Chief 
Native Commissioner wanted a strong protest and on 12 December a further 
cable was sent.5° , 

The next incident was a tax-gathering expedition by the Portuguese on 
Chatambarara and other chiefs in the Rukore area, near the Mazoe, in November 
1802.54 Lieutenant Lidderdale, Officer Commanding, Mount Darwin, and 
T. A. Raikes, Assistant Native Commissioner, North Mazoe, took a patrol to 
the area. Lidderdale wrote to the Chief Staff Officer: ‘The natives also reported 
that the Portuguese “Black Watch” [African police] were under a half-caste 
‘Goanese . . . who boasted that the Portuguese would mark the Border at Matopis 
{within British territory], all the Makori-Kori’s tribe belonging to them’.5? 
The Anglo-Portuguese cooperation so evident earlier in the year during the 
Barue Campaign was wearing thin. Raikes described Fort Chioko as ‘a 
standing menace to the settlement of the eastern portion of my district’ and 
on 16 December the Administrator cabled the Governor of Quelimane and the 
Commandant of Tete requesting them ‘to cause enquiry to be made with a view 
te preventing such inroads occurring again and the return of any tax that may 
have been collected’. On 30 December 1902 the Governor replied that he 
had given appropriate orders and that a new Governor of the District of Tete 
was due to arrive in January 1903 and they should await his arrival.5¢ 

When the news of the Chitange incident reached the Colonial Office, Grindle 
burst out: . 

I have little sympathy with the merely sentimental grievance. When neither 

party knows where the boundary (a line of longitude) really is, what is the 

good of tall talk about ‘violation’ of it? But these blacks in the pay o 

the Portuguese went beyond the limits of the permissible either in our 

territories or theirs; when an old blind chief is killed and mutilated, and 
women and children carried off by native ‘soldiers’, surely we ought to 
protest in the name of humanity making it quite clear that it is outrages we 

object to, and that we do not care much about violation of boundaries 255 
Before any action was taken, however, the embarrassing discovery was made that 
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all the chiefs recently raided were actually on the Portuguese side of the border.®* 
The Colonial Office left it to the Foreign Office to decide whether they should 
pointedly draw the attention of the Portuguese to the incidents. The Foreign 
Office did so decide"? and a note was sent to the Portuguese Foreign Minister.5* 
When the provisional survey confirmed that Chitange’s was on the Portuguese 
side of the boundary, the British Government climbed down.5? 

The raids on Chitange and the Rukore chiefs revived plans in London and 
Salisbury for at least a provisional boundary demarcation®® and the need for 
some arrangement on the frontier was driven home by the continued state of 
uncertainty and trouble in the border areas. In January 1903 an incident had 
occurred at the northern end of the frontier, near the Zambezi. The Assistant 
Native Commissioner at Feira, just over the river in North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
reported that four prospectors en route from Mazoe to Feira had been stopped 
at Kanyemba’s, south of the Zambezi. They had been taken to the Portuguese 
Commandant of Zumbo who relieved them of £140 worth of rifles and trade 
goods on the grounds that Kanyemba’s was in Portuguese territory.“ The 
Civil Commissioner of Kafue reported that this was not an isolated occurrence. 
He ascribed increasing Portuguese action to the desire of Zumbo traders to 
divert trade from the growing British port of Feira, and concluded: ‘Now that 
regular communication with the south is being established and commercial 
development proceeding, Portuguese occupation of the Jand south of Feira 
bids fair to cause great inconvenience and probably many complications,’ 
These fears seemed to be realized when the Portuguese established a police 
post on the Mwanzamtanda River, ‘presumably for the purpose of diverting 
into Portuguese territory all traffic coming from the south’. This was seen 
as a retaliatory measure for the appointment of Feira as a port of departure 
from Southern Rhodesia because Northern Rhodesian traders wanted their 
goods to come via Salisbury not, as previously, Chinde in Mocambique. On 
10 March 1903 a Sipolilo storekeeper was stopped by two Portuguese African 
police and in his affidavit reporting the incident, he referred to eighteen Nyasas 
who had also been stopped.® It later emerged that they had been fined 43s. 
When they complained to the Native Commissioner at Feira, he took four of 
them to the Commandant at Zumbo. The Commandant ordered the money 
to be refunded and although he claimed that the east bank of the Mwanzamtanda 
was Portuguese, he promised to punish any of his soldiers who had crossed to 
the west. This was followed in April by a wrangle over Madziwa’s (Macio) 
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village between the Native Commissioner, Lomagundi, and a sub-lessee of 
the Panhame prazo, E. F. Galiao. 

These occurrences in the Lomagundi District lent urgency both to the 
negotiations between the Rhodesian and Mocambique Administrations for a 
provisional survey and to the arrangements in London and Lisbon for a more 
definitive settlement. In July 1903 a step forward was taken with the prelimin- 
ary survey by a Dr Rubin of the 25 mile disputed portion from the Zambezi to 
16°S. According to Rubin both banks of the Mwanzamtanda were in British 
territory and although Kanyemba’s area was divided, his village was on the 
British side. Kanyemba, one of the most notorious prazo-holders on the 
Zambezi,® had been the mainstay of Portuguese authority in the region. 

Further incidents occurred at the other end of the Zambezi-Mazoe section. 
In June the Portuguese demanded tax from Chimbango, who refused as he had 
always paid tax to the British. He told Corporal Baines of the police, who met 
up with him ten days afterwards, that he had been tied up and beaten with the 
butt of a rifle. Baines, continuing his journey westwards along the Ruia, 
found Charasaira, another tax-payer to the British, who complained that his 
son had been tortured by the Portuguese who were searching for Chioko’s sons: 

He was tied up, gagged and then burnt about the thighs and knees with a 

red-hot ramrod. I asked him who had done this and he said the Portuguese 

officer. His legs are covered with terrible burns and he can only crawl 
with the aid of a stick.® 
Baines conceded that it was not clear on which side of the boundary Chimbango’s 
lay but claimed that there was no doubt that Charasaira’s was in British territory. 
Milton commented: 

I trust the difficulties in that District will soon disappear, as Mr Sawerthal 

of the Survey Department has left to meet the Portuguese authorities for a 

provisional demarcation of that Boundary. Corporal Baines’ report however 

throws a strong light on the methods adopted by our neighbours in the 

administration of their country.®” 
It was just as well that Sawerthal had left to start the survey, for on 16 July, 
the same day that Milton recorded his departure, the officer commanding the 
police at Darwin was reporting that Chief Chigango had been arrested by the 
Portuguese: ‘Chigango bears a good name in the district, has paid tax regularly, 
and his kraal is well within our territory’.6® The Tavara Chief Chigango was 
an important figure in traditional religion for he was the guardian of Nechiskwa, 
the ‘Rain Goddess’. 

The survey carried out by Henry Sawerthal and Lieutenant A. A. de P. 
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Durão resulted in a considerable drop in the number of international incidents 
on the border.6? British and Portuguese officials had arrived at a tentative 
agreement about the direction of the frontier and established a channel of 
communication through which points of dispute could sometimes be settled 
without recourse to diplomatic action. But the basic problem remained. The 
chiefs were uncertain about their future; no one could tell them with authority 
whether their land was British, Portuguese, or divided between the two; nor 
could a provisional boundary be demarcated. The Ruia—-Mazoe area did not 
contain many natural features that might have given the tribes some idea of 
where the frontier lay.7° 

The question of a natural frontier was of the utmost importance to the people 
along the whole length of the boundary. Tribal boundaries were often natural 
features and the British and the Portuguese sometimes showed an awareness of 
the value of an international boundary that would coincide with these. The 
Acting Governor-General of Moçambique had written during the negotiations 
before the Sawerthal-Durao survey: ‘It is always convenient also, that the 
demarcation of the frontier be made so that as much as possible, the territories 
occupied by the native Chiefs be not divided, with a view to the avoidance of 
conflicts’.74 

The difficulty, however, was in reconciling such sentiments with the arbitrary 
line laid down in the Treaty of 11 June 1891. Leverson had tried to preserve 
‘old-established tribal boundaries’ and was concerned at his failure in the case 
of Chief Katerere whose eastern frontier was the Gairesi River.” One solution, 
which was very inadequate, was provision for a ‘give and take’ line that could 
extend up to ten kilometres on either side. The Colonial Office retailed a 
warning by Leverson about the technical difficulties involved in allowing for a 
‘give and take’ line, but the Foreign Office spelt out the consequences for the 
people of the frontier: 

I am, however, to point out that however little the advantages of obtaining 

a ‘natural frontier? may compensate for the extra labour caused thereby, the 

rigid adherence to the line as defined by the Treaty will not improbably involve 

the partition of tribes and even of villages between Great Britain and Portugal.” 
Chamberlain concurred and on 12 September a note was sent to Soveral putting 
forward proposals for a delimitation.”* Pointing out that ‘the direction to be 
taken by the boundary line was defined by the treaty of 11 June 1891, without 
regard to the distribution of the tribes lying in its path’, Lansdowne suggested 
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that small deviations be permitted. This was accepted but the problem of 
tribal land that went beyond such ‘small deviations’ remained. 

At the beginning of 1904 the Rhodesian and Mocambique Administrations 
accepted the Sawerthal-Durao line as a provisional arrangement.” It was 
none too soon for later in the year when trouble recurred in Portuguese territory 
the border chiefs were again disturbed. The Tavara leader on the Moçambique 
side was an ally of Mapondera called Dambakushamba who was hostile to both 
the 1898 and 1904 boundary commissions. Liaison was established between 
the Portuguese and the British who promised to return refugees. Chief 
Inspector Straker led a patrol to Mazoe where he detained Nyakatemba, a local 
mhondoro (part of the traditional spirit hierarchy) for some of Nyakatemba’s 
people had joined Dambakushamba against the Portuguese.7® 

In November 1904 reports were received from Chitono’s and Chigango’s of 
tax-collecting by A. J. Correa, the prazo-holder of Mecingue. When Native 
Messengers were sent with orders to ‘bring in headmen and natives who were 
reported to have paid tax to the Portuguese’, they were assaulted, allegedly at 
the instigation of Correa,’? and those responsible for the assaults claimed that 
the villages were within Portuguese territory. Sub-Inspector Lidderdale led a 
patrol to investigate, arrested Chigango, and tried to find Chitono who had 
fled.”® When he was informed of the action taken, the High Commissioner 
asked whether there was any possible doubt about Chitono’s being within 
Southern Rhodesia: ‘I am naturally anxious to avoid a mistake such as was made 
on that occasion [the Chitange affair]’.7?? The Administrator had no doubts 
and wrote to the Governor of Tete to complain. In his reply the Governor 
denied the charges adding that strict instructions had been given to prazo- 
holders on the frontier not to collect tax along the provisional line of the boun- 
dary.8° The Governor made counter-allegations of brutal conduct by the 
Native Messengers at Chitono’s which, he claimed, was in Portuguese territory. 
A police officer commented: ‘I fear that disputes of this nature will not entirely 
die out until the natives realize that some of the native Paramountcies have 
been divided by the Anglo-Portuguese survey’. In July the Administrator 
agreed to drop the matter in anticipation of the imminent settlement of the 
boundary issue. 

The final delimitation of the Mazoe—Zambezi section was undertaken in 
1905 by Major R. A. P. O’Shea, R.E. and Lieutenant C. V. Gago Coutinho, 
who checked Rubin’s terminal point and the Sawerthal—-Durfo line. Pursuant 
to the idea of a natural frontier O’Shea suggested an exchange of territory that 
would make the Mukumvura River the boundary along one stretch and this 
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was accepted.®1 The entire Eastern Boundary had now been delimited (though 
it was only ratified in 1912 after ‘endless trouble and delay’ as a Foreign Office 
official put it) and the number of border incidents reduced to a minimum. 


IV 

The border chiefs now had to face up to the inevitable. Colonial pressures 
were overtaking them on both sides of the frontier, in certain instances involving 
the partition of their territory. For some time the British had been collecting 
hut tax again. The Chief Native Commissioner had previously agreed to a 
suggestion from the Resident Commissioner that hut tax be suspended on the 
frontier but even before the end of 1902 Byron was warning Mkota, Yanguo 
and Gose of the consequences of not paying their tax. He made the point 
that chiefs who did pay their tax resented others getting away scot-free. An 
aspect of the question which he did not mention was whether there was justifi- 
cation for taxing any of the border tribes. In other parts of Southern Rhodesia 
the Administration could point to more settled conditions and an end to tribal 
warfare as a result of the establishment of the Pax Britannica and use these as 
reasons justifying the large contribution that the tribes made to the Treasury. 
The Administrator claimed that ‘in the more settled portion of the Territory 
no difficulty whatever is experienced in collecting ... tax’. In complaining 
that it was only the less settled areas that gave difficulty, he failed to make the 
obvious deduction. In the border regions the tribes were left to fend for 
themselves and saw no reason to pay tax. The Resident Commissioner wrote 
in these terms with reference to the case of Mkota: 

The case is not in my opinion one in which refusal or neglect to pay taxes 

can be regarded as an act of rebellion, it must be considered that up till now 

no sufficient protection has been given to natives living on this border from 
interferences from outside the Territory.®* 
Brushing aside the Administrator’s excuses for not adopting normal tax- 
collecting procedures, Marshal Clarke put forward what he considered was the 
right course to be followed: no action should be taken until it was clear on 
which side of the border the tribal polities lay. 

For W. S. Taberer, however, the problem was simply a question of intransi- 
gent border chiefs. In May 1903, therefore, he proposed the wholesale removal 
of Mkota’s people from the Barwe section and of other groups from North 
Mazoe: ‘They are at present no earthly good to the Government as a com- 
munity nor do we benefit by their being in British territory’.84 The local 
Native Commissioner admitted that they would not move voluntarily but the 
move was not attempted after the Resident Commissioner had suggested that 
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it be held in abeyance.® Similar action was threatened by the Southern 
Rhodesian Executive Council against Korekore chiefs in South Mazoe following 
charges which the Resident Commissioner described as ‘rather vague in charac- 
ter’, but the Colonial Secretary intervened.5® 

In late 1904 events in the Rukore Hills showed that the spirit of resistance 
on the frontier was still strong although many chiefs had accepted their fate and 
paid tax. In September police sent to Rukore ‘for the purpose of bringing 
in the Chiefs to pay tax’ were attacked and one policeman seriously injured.®? 
When a patrol, led by Sub-Inspector Lidderdale, advanced to Rukore, it was 
fired on and in return Lidderdale seized twelve women, six children, and two 
men, one of whom died of thirst while under arrest. The Commandant 
warned him: 

While fully recognizing your difficulties and acknowledging your zeal, I 

must point out that you are acting in a manner that is not legal in arresting 

natives when you have no charge against them also the detention of women 

and children. 
At the Colonial Office Graham commented on ‘Mr Lidderdale’s rather high- 
handed methods’, but no action was taken.8® Meanwhile Raikes’ successor in 
North Mazoe, E. S. Eardley-Mare, was threatening dire punishments on those 
who did not pay their tax. When a headman fled across the border, Mare 
apprehended two of his wives and ten other women as hostages. He told the 
men to go out to work and ‘held another meeting with the natives, and again 
warned them that if they did not comply with the conditions I had laid down, 
the Government would not allow them to remain in the territory’.8° Marshal 
Clarke sent a scathing rebuke to the Administrator :°° 

It looks to me very much as if the unfortunate natives referred to have had 

to leave their homes and seek such shelter as they could find from fear on 

one side of raids from Portuguese tax farmers, on the other by raids from 

our own people. 
The Acting Administrator, Scanlen, denied the allegation and strongly supported 
Mare who, he said, had acted ‘with discretion’.°t Nor was Milner prepared 
to be too critical: ‘Reasonable allowance must be made for the difficulties of 
the situation. These appear to have been considerable’.°* The Colonial 
Office agreed but considered sending a mild rebuke. After further considera- 
tion, however, it was decided not to pursue the matter.’ 

It was hardly surprising that there were still recalcitrant chiefs on the border. 
As Inspector Straker admitted: ‘I think that the natives in: the Rukori Hills 
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should be visited more often as it appears that they never see police or white 

people from one year’s end to another’.%* Even when the boundary was 

demarcated it was clear that it would be some time before the border regions 
« adjusted to their new circumstances. 
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BOTSWANA CONTRADICTIONS 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


IT IS NOT EASY to get the feeling of a country which, in a sense, I know well. 
For instance, in my own town, Mochudi, I can walk, finally getting to where 1 
have to be, through the criss-cross of unplanned paths or sand roads, sometimes 
with tyre marks, oftener with foot and hoof marks only. All the time houses 
are being built or pulled down, tin-roofed or newly thatched, and greetings are 
being exchanged since I am everyone’s mother. Countless children say 
Good-morning-how-are-you ?-I am-very-well-thank-you. But they never beg. 
During the drought and famine years, the years of bony arms and legs and 
discoloured hair, they certainly did. Yet it was never a way of life and now 
they are round-cheeked and cheerful, well dressed, the girls’ school uniforms 
in pretty cottons. But children beg all the time in Gaborone, the capital 
where the tourists are and the well-off civil servants of whatever colour. 

So what is going on? In Mochudi, for instance, two new primary schools 
have been built. Children are pushed through in today’s automatic promotion, 
so that they can never repeat a form and catch up on something basic which they 

-mever understood. All primary teachers are against automatic promotion, 
even though it is ‘modern’, but the force of administrative inertia is too strong 
for the recall of what was once considered to be progressive. Will the new 
Commission on Education come out on this, or on the ridiculously low primary 
school entrance age? Will it say anything about the heavy drinking habits of 
male teachers? Everyone knows, but what gets done ? 

The whole picture goes back to economic policy. Inevitably the Government 
economists think in terms of exports and thank their lucky stars for diamonds 
and copper. But should exports or raw material—both diamonds and minerals 
have to be processed elsewhere—be so much the be-all and end-all? What 
does the cash flow inward get spent on? Some people question the recent pay 
rise for government employees. Has it, for instance, resulted in a higher 
standard of nursing or more entrants? I am afraid not. There are other 
reasons for entrance to this profession. But it does seem likely to increase the 
demand for imported goods among urban people. I shall write separately 
about the drink bill, but there are other things, mostly of course from South 
Africa. This is called ‘raising the national standard of living’. But is it 
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In spite of a lot of verbal good intentions in the national plan and a few spasmodic 
attempts, it is not. Any amelioration for them is due to a few good seasons 
with rain at the right time. But can the civil service dependably coax Modimo ? 

There is then a deep question of policy with contradictions which must 
puzzle everyone. But let us look first at the surface. There are people from 
all over in Botswana today, including quite a number from the far side of the 
Border, that frightened country which feels obliged to send murderous BOSS 
agents far and wide, including Botswana. There are increasing numbers of 
black Americans, who annoy old ladies, because they clearly ought to be able 
to speak Setswana, but can’t! There are do-gooders and experts from all 
possible countries, not always agreeing with one another on what should be 
done, or how. The Government asks them to come, as advisers and co-ordin- 
ators, and there are plenty who come on their own for private reasons, psycho- 
logical or economic. 

Sometimes I think, if they—if we—could all be thrown out, so that the people 
of the invaded country could go ahead with making their own mistakes, the 
only way of learning from history, since so much African history today cannot 
be meaningfully referred to anything which has happened before, wouldn’t 
that be the right course? Butthen? They would lose not only those who are 
in Botswana for their own profit—and probably would be clever enough to 
survive—but also those who are doing a job for which, so far, there is no replace- 
ment. I think of Bernard, our water engineer, with his blue eyes and ragged 
shorts, always running on his way to work—a thing no Motswana would dream 
of doing!—taking care of his men and equipment, finishing on time. I think 
of Thomas up at Shakawe looking after a couple of thousand Angolan refugees, 
arranging to export their handiwork to New York, seeing to their housing and 
agricultural needs, so that now there is a school and a co-operative and nobody 
goes hungry. I think of Peder and Ulla Govwenius who have somehow inspired 
the weavers of Odi to make tapestries and fabrics with unfailing vigour of design 
and colour sense, and—again—to form themselves into a co-operative. I think 
of young Dr Moffat, great-grandson of the great historical figure, joining with 
Mrs Monakwena, Edinburgh trained matron but also and happily initiated into 
a mophato, to clean up the old hospital and send out the travelling clinics. I 
think of Patrick van Rensburg, father of the Brigades and, perhaps just as 
important, the bridging Brigades. There is all the effort that so many Europeans 
have made to find and train replacements, especially in non-office jobs, and I 
know it would be a bad, perhaps desperate, set-back for Botswana, as for some 
other African countries, if all Europeans, Americans and other non-nationals 
were to leave. 

Yet there is a growing anti-white feeling in Botswana, which was never there 
before. It comes with the influx of refugees from Soweto and Rhodesia and is, 
I fear, quite inevitable. Because we are white, we are mixed up in people’s 
minds with the brutalities of the white police and blind stupidities of the 
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Governments in Pretoria and Salisbury. Just now the UK is blamed all the 
time for the failures on agreement in Geneva; one gets tired and angry hear- 
ing this. Black Power is of course an attractive slogan and the black Americans 
naturally. push it. I only wish it would stop schoolgirls from using 
dangerous complexion-lighteners! 

How much genuine Botswana patriotism is to be found in this nest of contra- 
dictions? For example, the national drink bill is daunting. Its social effects 
are hideous; there are too many who seemed, when I first came to Botswana, 
to be possible leaders, at the least useful citizens, who are now chronic alco- 
holics. Meanwhile a German firm has just moved in to do its brewing near 
Gaborone, though it has not quite come to terms with its employees, who don’t 
like German standards of industrial discipline. Rumour has it that the Govern- 
ment paid heavily for its share in this concern; and the price of export beer 
has gone up considerably. I suppose, as a good Scot, I shouldn’t worry too 
much at the consumption of Scotch, but there are those who start the day with it; 
one must be pretty far gone in depression or habitude to avoid these exquisite 
blue and green mornings. People complain about school fees but I can’t help 
thinking that a good-going party will get through a term’s fees with no bother. 
The old sorghum-based beer, which I quite like, can make people muzzy after 
an hour or two, but not, on the whole, violent. It is, at least, a lot cheaper, 
but then, that means so much less profit being made out of it. I am sure that 
many Batswana would agree that it is wrong to consider drink and cigarettes 
as prime necessities; they are shocked at the amount drink, including soft drinks, 
add to the import bill. But the laws of hospitality must be met. Up to now 
the lung cancer deaths are not statistically important; but doubtless they will be. 

A social contradiction? Of course, but this is one in which many African 
countries find themselves. There are gallant attempts, in Zambia for instance, 
to cut down on alcohol and the Soweto students have cracked down on the beer 
halls, very properly. But nothing is solved and bigger contradictions loom up. 
They are part of the inevitable growing pains of a developing country, uncertain 
which way to turn, aware of desperately pressing problems but unable to decide 
which of the solutions put forward is the right one. This means that every 
decision hangs fire, indefinitely. In Europe we are struggling against the 
clogging up effect of our bureaucracy; unhappily we have spread this social 
constipation wherever we go. For most secondary school leavers life in an 
office is the most desired aim, so paper pushers proliferate and new office 
buildings have to be rushed up year after year. 

Of course contradictions also appear in the developed world, but we are rather 
cleverer at concealing them. When a country has a well developed and active 
system of government and opposition, contradictions are essential to political 
well-being, yet often cancel one another out. But in a one-party state or one 
that is nearly so, even when opposing voices are allowed, as in Botswana, the 
contradictions are rather more obvious. There is one big one which has to be 
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lived with at the moment, in Botswana. Here the Government has firmly 
taken the OAU line on Zimbabwe and has generously taken in whole villages 
of refugees, but cannot afford to close the railway where the loaded trucks pass 
north with essential supplies for the Rhodesians. Should this railway ever be 
effectively closed, even for a short time, by some act of sabotage, this must be 
immediately—perhaps accurately—blamed on infiltrators. But could Sir 
Seretse Khama do anything else? I cannot think so. Big brother in Pretoria 
looks over Botswana’s shoulder and must always be reckoned with. Botswana 
has no army, nor could they have in any real sense. If there was an attempt to 
close the railway, South Africa would certainly see to it, by whatever means, that 
it remained open. The armed police of Botswana have, rather unfortunately, 
only been used to quell University students who were not only unarmed, but 
non-violent except perhaps for rude words. Luckily nobody was hurt, but the 
decision to close the University was in direct contradiction to the nationwide 
effort to raise funds, ‘one man, one beast’, with some people, like Chief Linchwe, 
sending in four good oxen, and old ladies bringing one of their hens. 

Time and again one thing has to be said, another thing done, though that 
at least leaves room for argument, and argument and criticism are both admirably 
alive in Botswana. Sir Seretse is a good traditionalist, following the pattern 
of the pitso, the tribal meeting at which everyone can speak his mind, even 
against the authorities, so long as it is done in polite language. Of course certain 
phrases get over-used and people can tire of ritual denunciations of colonialism. 
At least the old ‘colonial’ telephones where one ground a handle and waited, 
used to get one through in two or three hours, whereas breakdowns on the new 
STD lines may take days, since there is a certain scarcity of personnel able to 
handle them! Equally, rural electricity supplies seem very apt to break down. 
Botswana has the image of modernity but not the actuality. No doubt all this 
will be cleared up in time, but too many developing countries are being rushed 
into schemes which may be profitable for some firms and may look well, but 
are not necessarily in the best interests of the country concerned. 

The new Land Act is going to bring some contradictions and has been 
bitterly argued. Traditionally, tribal land is for everyone; all the members of 
a tribe have equal grazing rights. Yet if the breed of cattle is to be improved, 
both for the sake of more food for home needs and also for export, it is essential 
to fence. The only alternative would be compulsory slaughter or castration of 
all existing scrub bulls and their replacement by good bulls, perhaps owned 
by the tribe. But that would be just as unpopular and against custom as the 
proposed fencing. 

So, according to the Land Act, arable fields, ‘the lands’, will remain as they 
are, usually bush-fenced, and the further out land, the present cattle posts, 
will be turned into fenced ‘commercial farms’ on long leases, usually enclosing 
one or more bore holes. Although there is an uneasy feeling throughout the 
preliminaries to the Act, that this might mean the grazing land of Botswana 
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getting into the hands of the minority of rich farmers, who would ranch them 
with hired labour, and although it is suggested that groups should be preferred 
to individuals, yet there is no real way of stopping the growth of a class of 
rich ranchers. We are bound to ask ourselves whether this trend may not be 
welcome to many, if not all, Ministers, top civil servants and successful business 
or professional people. Some, of course, already have ample farms. 

Yet Botswana is supposed to be against creating a rich elite. This has been 
an excuse for holding the wages of miners to something noticeably less than they 
would earn in South Africa. So what is going to happen? ‘There appears to 
be some official dithering between policies. But my own tribe, which has less 
spare land per head of the population than most, is shaping a definite policy; 
according to this all commercial farms are to be allocated to groups (which are 
here called syndicates) including all who have traditionally grazed even a few 
head of cattle or perhaps a small flock of goats at the relevant bore hole. If 
none did so, others will be put in. In this way, Chief Linchwe says, it is hoped 
to satisfy everyone’s land hunger. If these farms are allowed to go to indi- 
viduals there will simply not be enough to go round. 

I ask, what about the future? The answer is that a few people will die off 
and their shares will be available, but that, if the population increases much, 
it may not be possible to allocate land to everybody. However, there are some 
lecal industries starting, as well as successful training brigades leading to work 
in building or light engineering, and probably more boys will want to go into 
something other than farming. Certainly by the time ‘commercial farms’ are 
allocated to all the groups wanting them, there will be little land left. Chief 
Linchwe himself will be one of a syndicate based on his own bore-holes but 
incorporating cattle belonging to the Farmers’ Brigade, to a Secondary School, 
and to two or three small owners who traditionally used these bore-holes. 

Can something like this help to equalize society in Botswana and stop the 
farmation of an elite such as exists in so many countries? Well, it seems worth 
atry. Itis an attempt to solve one of the basic contradictions. 

There is also, of course, the question of Botswana’s attitude to Azania, and 
whether the official line on the Transkei is necessarily correct. I cannot help 
remembering that those who are now most firmly against the recognition of 
the Transkei were, not so very long ago, doubtful about admitting Botswana as 
an independent country, and that her case was argued and won by Jo Matthews 
who is now—temporarily, one hopes!—in the doghouse for arg uing that, in 
the matter of the Transkei, there may be more ways than one to a desired goal. 

It is healthy that we can write like this, without necessarily takin g the official 
line. That would not be so in all African countries. Yet I doubt if there is a 
real opposition party (or parties) in Botswana, though there are a few ‘oppo- 
sition’ leaders, not very effective. People are genuinely and affectionately 
concerned when Sir Seretse has to go into hospital and hope he will go on 
leading the country for many more years. Through time the Ministers and top 
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civil servants gain in experience and ability to express it. Unhappily one can’t 
quite say the same about the Legislative Assembly. This is because the debates 
have to take place in English. It may make sense in neighbouring Zambia, 
where there are seven ‘languages of education’, as well as countless smaller ones, 
so that English has been adopted as the national language. But in Botswana 
there are clearly members of the Legislative Assembly who do not think or 
speak easily in English and whose knowledge and experience are lost to their 
country because they are not allowed to express themselves in their own lan- 
guage. But surely there is such a thing as translation (even instant translation 
for anyone who might need it)? Hansard could easily be in English or in two 
languages. 

Would I be accused of impropriety if, as well as hoping for this change, I 
might also hope for an occasional radio hour of Kalanga stories and songs, 
corresponding to our Gaelic programmes in the UK designed for a minority 
culture? In general, however, Botswana is more fortunate than many African 
countries in having a unified structure without language or cultural differences. 
The main outsiders are the Basarwa, the Bushmen, and the plans to help them 
to live more happily and securely have been made with the fullest possible 
consultation, due to devoted work by anthropologists and civil servants working 
together. Many aspects of the Basarwa’s delicate and highly skilled culture 
can be married to the other things which they value and try to have, such as 
permanent water supplies, so much more obtainable with a small amount of 
technology, a little dynamite, a jack-hammer! Perhaps in this one instance and 
through active Government good will, a so-called primitive people will be able 
to move into whatever technological future is consonant with their own expertise 
and deepest wishes, instead of being wiped out or reduced at best into second~ 
class citizens. Contradictions may arise in time but not, I believe, yet, unless 
short-sighted cattle interests are allowed to break in. But that, I think, is 
something which the Government of Botswana would genuinely oppose. 

We have, then, our contradictions in Botswana, but perhaps less than in 
most other African states. Above all, we are allowed to express them. I 
remember one of my older friends, at a meeting where he was in disagreement 
with what was then official policy, saying: “we are all Queen Victoria’s children 
and this is not democracy’. This was in the good tradition of peaceful tribal 
disagreement. It was not so much Queen Victoria, but the traditional struc- 
ture of open argument and ultimate consensus. 
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I HAVE BEEN ASKED To talk on the subject of ‘Metals and Africa: Economic 
Power in an International Setting’. This subject was suggested by the Royal 
African Society; while I was honoured to accept the invitation, I realize there 
are others more qualified than I to address you on this subject. An alternative 
title which we considered and which I will use today as a sub-title is ‘An Analysis 
of Africa’s mineral wealth and its potential for political-economic influence’. 
I must start by explaining that these headings really cover three separate sub- 
jects which I will define as follows: 

First, an analysis of Africa’s mineral wealth which requires some statistical 
data giving a sort of inventory of this wealth. This can be measured in one or 
both of two ways; by an assessment of Africa’s present production of minerals 
and metals, or by some indication of Africa’s mineral reserves. Secondly, an 
assessment of the importance of Africa to the rest of the world as a supplier of 
minerals and metals. This importance is to be measured of course in both 
absolute and relative terms though mainly in the latter. The degree of import- 
ance must be relative to the position of other continents or countries who supply 
similar products to the world. It also involves some discussion on the present 
and future demand for these products. Thirdly, Africa’s potential for political- 
economic influence. This rests not only on its importance as a supplier of 
mining products but also on its potential to deny such products to the world 
except at greatly increased prices. In other words one must analyse the extent 
to which Africa can either create discriminatory cartels or at least participate in 
any such cartels which may be formed by raw material producers elsewhere. 

Before starting on the first of these three sections, I have only to add that it 
is not part of this talk to assess the importance of mineral and metal production 
in any one country to the economy of that particular country, though in some 
cases the production of the metals or minerals is the main economic activity 
of an otherwise poor country. Zambia is of course an obvious example with 
its enormous dependence on its copper production and reserves. 

Turning now to the first section of my talk, as far as production is concerned 
one must rely on statistics which regrettably are not always too good in some 
countries. Even where they are produced regularly, I have had to rely on 
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certain cases on records which only go at present to 1974 though in some 
cases 1975 figures have been produced. Even so, too exact an interpretation 
cannot be placed on some of these figures since in 1975 the existence of a world 
recession meant that many mines had to cut back mineral production. 
Production records in other words do not in all cases represent capacity for 
producing. 

Where reserves are concerned the position is even less satisfactory. In many 
countries there are no statistics about reserves, and even where these are indi- 
cated they have to be accepted with a large measure of conjecture. The whole 
question of mineral reserves throughout the world is a motion picture, a picture 
which moves with new discoveries which are constantly arising; and with the 
relationship between cost and price for minerals which exist geologically but 
cannot be exploited economically, and cannot constitute metal reserves in the 
accepted sense of the word in the mining profession. Such mineral resources 
may become metal reserves if either prices rise or costs decline so that there is 
a profit incentive for exploitation. Costs can decline through improved or 
new technology as well as a number of other reasons such as currency relation- 
ships. It has been said that a breakthrough in new technology in the field of 
metal extraction may create more reserves overnight than new discoveries 
through exploration. The whole question of what are reserves and what are 
only mineral resources is a complicated one. As Aristotle wrote in the Nico- 
machean Ethics, ‘It is the mark of an educated man to look for precision in 
each class of things just so far as the nature of the subject permits’. The fact 
is that the subject I am discussing in this talk does not permit of great precision 
and I will be dealing therefore to a certain extent in matters of opinion and in 
approximations which I hope will give you a general picture and not a statistical 
lecture. 

Finally, when I speak of minerals and metals, I exclude coal and industrial 
minerals such as limestone, gravels and clays; and shall also exclude diamonds 
and gold, in both of which Africa is predominant but which are more than 
usually specialized subjects, outside the scope of this talk. Diamonds are not 
metals; while gold has a monetary power which is determined by influences 
different to those applying to the industrial metals which are the subject of 
this talk. 

The number of countries in Africa is 47 and I will start by dismissing 17 of. 
these from consideration since these are countries which appear to have little 
or no production and no reserves of any apparent consequence. The fact that 
they are insignificant in mineral production today does not however mean that 
this will be so for all time, because for the very reasons I have been at pains to 
explain earlier about metal reserves there is no reason why some of these countries 
should not one day discover mineral resources which could develop into metal 
reserves. J remember, for example, that in 1959 when on behalf of my com- 
panies I made an agreement with the Bamangwato people for exploration of their 
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territory in Bechuanaland, people said I needed my head examined, for all 
geological evidence pointed to the improbability of mineral discoveries in that 
part of the world. In fact we discovered deposits of copper and nickel and I 
am convinced that there will be further discoveries as the years go on. 

The 17 countries which I dismiss are the following: Djbouti, Benin, 
Burundi, Central African Republic (though there are plans in hand in that 
country for a small uranium production to come in in 1977), Chad, Equatorial 
Guinea (including Fernando Po), Ethiopia, Gambia, Ivory Coast (though 
consideration is being given to an iron ore production there in some years’ 
time), Kenya, Lesotho, Libya (where, again consideration is being given to 
the production of iron ore), Malawi, Mozambique, Rwanda, Sudan, and 
Tanzania. This leaves 30 countries for consideration. Just half of these 
are not important in the metal world today but do have some production or 
some reserves, in other words they have the possibility of potential if I may 
coin such a phrase. I will therefore make a few comments on each of these 
15 in alphabetical order. Starting with Algeria, there is some production of 
zinc, lead, phosphate rock and iron, and indications of mineral resources, which 
might become metal reserves, of manganese and uranium. 

Angola is often referred to as a ‘mineral-rich country’, and its potential has 
intrigued geologists. What is known is that it has some production of iron 
ore, apart from a very small production of gold and a large production of dia- 
monds, though I have said I am not proposing to include gold or diamonds in 
discussing various countries today. Recent reports talk of the possible develop- 
ment of lead and zinc resources and of phosphate rock. Cameroon has some 
very extensive reserves of bauxite which are said to contain 2,000 million tons 
of aluminium oxide though one must add that there appear to be serious pro- 
cessing problems because of the high silica content. Congo Brazzaville has 
at present a production of potassium chloride and a very small production — 
of copper, zinc, lead. Resources are said to include iron ore and phosphate rock. 

Egypt is at present a producer of some phosphate rock and iron ore, and is 
reputed to have mineral resources of ilmenite (which is one of the minerals of 
titanium). The Malagasy Republic is a producer of chromite, and is said to 
have reserves, though these are not quantified, of ilmenite, zircon, and possibly 
bauxite. Mali appears to have no production of metals at present but is said 
to have resources of bauxite, manganese ore and phosphate rock. We do not 
know whether these resources can be treated as reserves and in the case of the 
bauxite it suffers from a high silica content in the same way as Cameroon. 
Mauritania has considerable production of iron ore and some of copper. Niger’s 
future potential rests on its reserves of uranium. There is a small production 
but its potential is important. 

Nigeria was once a leading producer of tin, but for a number of reasons its 
tin production has been steadily declining and nothing else of importance 


appears to be available to take its place at the present time. Sierra Leone 
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has been a producer of iron ore but this too has unfortunately stopped. Never- 
theless, presumably resources exist which might one day become economic 
again, and in addition there are reserves of rutile (another mineral of titanium) 
and bauxite. Somalia appears to be a small producer of tin and there is talk 
of resources of uranium, ilmenite and iron ore. 

Swaziland is a producer of iron ore and asbestos, and Uganda a producer of 
copper and cobalt on a small scale. No reliable estimates of mineral resources 
or metal reserves appear to be available for these countries. Finally, there is 
Upper Volta which has a number of resources including manganese, bauxite, 
vanadium and phosphate rock. Of these manganese is the most significant. 

This concludes the list of semi-important countries at the present time, and 
leaves us with 15 countries producing metals of great importance not only to 
their own economies but in all cases to the rest of the world, which is where 
economic power and influence come into the picture. 

This list of 15 countries is dominated by South Africa, a producer, apart 
from its well known importance in gold, of copper, manganese ore, uranium, 
chrome ore, vanadium and platinum, all of major importance; and also, of less 
importance, metals such as nickel, antimony, iron ore, phosphate rock, tin, 
zinc, asbestos, and fluorspar. Second in diversity appears to be Rhodesia 
for which statistics of course are not available at the present time, but which is 
known to have a varied mineral economy including copper, nickel, asbestos, 
chrome ore and lithium. 

Then there are 5 countries which form the important group of phosphate 
rock producers, namely Morocco, Senegal, Spanish Sahara (subsequently 
partitioned between Morocco and Mauritania), Togo and Tunisia. In the 
case of Morocco a number of other minerals are claimed as resources. Zambia 
and Zaire are two countries with well known and important productions of 
copper and cobalt and great reserves, important by any world standards. My 
next group is four countries producing more than one metal; South West 
Africa (Namibia) is important in copper, lead and zinc with reserves of major 
importance in uranium and less importance in tin and cadmium (though the 
latter is chiefly a by-product of zinc production); Botswana is a producer of 
copper and nickel; Ghana, though its main importance has been in gold, is 
potentially important in bauxite and manganese; and Gabon with manganese 
and huge iron ore reserves. Finally, there are two countries of major import- 
ance in one metal each, namely Liberia with iron ore and Guinea with bauxite. 

As I have indicated, each of these 15 countries is of international importance, 
some for their present production, some for their resources, and some for both. 
Please remember however what I said earlier that the whole question of pro- 
duction and reserves is a constantly changing picture and let me emphasize 
therefore that I am dealing with the position as seen today. New production 
plans in some African countries, but equally importantly in other free world 
countries, will be constantly changing the position of individual countries in 
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the world production league table; and therefore of course in today’s percen- 
tages of production. By free world I mean the world excluding the centrally- 
controlled economies of Russia and its satellites, and China and its satellites. 
I include, however, Yugoslavia in the free world statistics. Let me therefore 
now try to put a measure on the importance today of these 15 countries. Between 
them they produce or have reserves of at least 25 metals. I want now to 
examine those in which the combined production of these 15 countries rep- 
resents 20% or more of free world production.. 

Ten of these 25 metals produced in Africa each represent more than 20% 
of free world production (excluding again gold where Africa counts for about 
82% of free world production). The ten metals in decreasing order of import- 
ance, measured as a percentage of world production, are cobalt, platinum, 
manganese, vanadium, chrome ore, phosphate rock, antimony, asbestos, copper 
and uranium. This order should be treated with some reserve, remembering 
that it is based on statistics from 1975 or earlier, and as 1975 was a year of 
general cutbacks the capacity to produce, if it could be measured, might result 
in a different order of importance. 

However, making this allowance for approximations it appears as if Africa 
produces at the present time 82/83 per cent of the free world’s cobalt and about 
80 per cent of platinum. Manganese produced in Africa appears to represent 
over 50 per cent of free world production, and additionally includes some of the 
best qualities. In vanadium Africa counts for 40/50 per cent of production, 
and in the case of chromite something of the same order, though in this case 
not only is some of the African quality outstanding but also the reserves appear 
to be infinitely greater than those of the rest of the free world. Phosphate rock 
appears to amount to about ’28 per cent of free world production. Ifthe USA 
is eliminated from this calculation as a large producer, on the grounds that it is 
also a large consumer, Africa’s production would be nearer 60 per cent of free 
world production. Asbestos accounts for about the same percentage. Anti- 
mony represents about 25 to 30 per cent of free world production and copper 
about 25 per cent. Finally in the case of uranium the present African produc- 
tion would appear to represent about a quarter cf free world production. 

This list has been given in order of magnitude as measured by the proportion 
of free world production, but the order would not necessarily be the same if 
the metals were measured in terms of importance to industry. Some of these 
ten metals are more susceptible than others to substitution by alternatives, 
and as I have indicated earlier some of these productions might decline in 
importance as other discoveries are made in future in the rest of the world. 

The rest of the 25 metals are smaller in percentage of free world production, 
but some of them may represent much larger productions than the 10 in terms 
of tonnage or value. For example, bauxite: the African production amounts 
to about 10 million tons p.a. with Guinea as the fourth largest present producer 
in the world. This tonnage, and its value, is greater than that of some of the 
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10 metals I have listed, but African bauxite represents only about 15 per cent 
of free world production. 

The economic importance of Africa as a supplier of key minerals and metals 
has of course great political implications. For instance, at a conference in 
June 1976 in Swaziland to consider the strategic role of minerals in southern 
Africa it was pointed out that the world’s largest chrome, vanadium and plati- 
num deposits are in southern Africa, together with very important reserves of 
manganese. The importance of southern Africa, and especially South Africa, 
in the context of Western economic security, was stressed by Dr Robert Kilmarx 
of the Centre for Strategic and International Studies at Georgetown University, 
Washington. He noted that a study by this centre of the relative power ranking 
of the nations in respect of non-fuel mineral resources had shown that South 
Africa was next to Australia and just below the USA and USSR in terms of 
this component of economic strength. It was pointed out that there is reason 
to believe that the Communist world may now realize that its underlying 
objective of hastening the decline of Western economic power and its democratic 
political institutions might be most effectively pursued by encouraging maxi- 
mum disturbance at vulnerable points in the Western world’s mineral supply base. 

The Foreign Affairs Research Institute of London noted the apparent import- 
ance attached by the Communist world to the control of certain strategic 
minerals as a factor in the supremacy contest between the two main ideological 
power blocs. It referred to certain conclusions reached by Major General 
Lagovskiy, a Soviet expert in economic warfare, nearly twenty years ago. He 
stressed the dependence of modern armaments on such raw materials as chrome, 
platinum, nickel, cobalt and titanium. In so far as the West was vulnerable 
to the supply of these commodities Lagovskiy believed the USSR should 
exploit this weakness. Even if supplies to the West were not affected, there 
is the question of continued investment in exploration and development of 
mineral resources in countries supplying the West, as it is well known that 
political disturbances or unrest can and will inhibit investment in such countries. 

If such supplies were to be reduced or even cut off one day, due to political 
developments, lack of investment or prohibitive costs of production, the world 
price of these commodities would rise and would result in very considerable 
economic inconvenience to the West; but history shows that shortages and 
rising prices lead to renewed activity in exploration and development, and 
eventually to the discovery and development of new resources, elsewhere. 
Furthermore, physical shortages or rising prices encourage the search for 
substitutes, so we should not assume that any drastic developments in Africa 
would necessarily be a long-term disaster to the consuming countries. One 
must not overlook either the increasing possibility of recovery of certain minerals 
and metals through the development of ocean mining. However, there is no 
denying that the short-term consequences would be critical. By short-term, 
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developed. It is relavent to note that the United States has recently announced 
a new stockpiling policy for key imported metals and minerals, based generally 
on a three-year stock. But it is also relevant to note that the buying policy to 
build up this stockpile is to be spread over several years, implying that there 
is no assumption of a crisis arising in the immediate future. 

The third and last part of my talk considers the possibility of Africa creating 
or joining in collective world commodity agreements or the organization of 
cartels. It is necessary in this context to define the various sorts of agreements 
or cartels which have been considered or might be under consideration. 

The first type, which should be described as a commodity agreement, has 
as its object the stabilization of raw material prices. This is a subject which 
has been prominent in recent years, as is apparent from the deliberations 
of UNCTAD and from the Commonwealth Commodity talks, the so-called 
North-South talks in Paris, and so on. It must not be assumed that this 
type of agreement necessarily has any sinister motive based on trying to create 
shortages and higher prices; the object is to bring about a greater stability in 
the earnings of the producing countries. Some discussions in this area include 
representatives of consuming countries, who in some cases have an equal 
interest in greater stability both of supply and price. The buffer stock concept 
generally comes into this category. Another type is designed not only to 
stabilize prices but to do so at a much higher level of price, while the cartel 
type is designed to exploit a near-monopoly position, such as we have seen in 
the developments brought about by OPEC, or more strictly by OAPEC. 

The problems facing attempts to create any of these types of agreement or 
cartel include the question of different marketing systems, different costs in 
different countries, the element of scrap and re-cycling, and the possibility 
of substitution, to mention only a few of the problems. The success of the 
oil cartel was due to certain exceptional features of the oil business which do not 
generally apply to the metal business, and it is worth listing some of the factors 
which were present which enabled certain Arab oil countries to carry out their 
successful operation of quadrupling the price of oil in a short period. First of 
all the world’s production. The producers must have common objectives and 
to a large extent political unity. They must have production costs which do 
not vary greatly from country to country; and they must have similar marketing 
arrangements. Ideally there must be no scrap or re-cycling possibilities, no 
prospect of immediate substitution by any other product, and a low elasticity of 
demand. There must be strict discipline in the observance cf cutbacks and, 
ideally, only a small number of people employed in the productive industry. 
Finally, the producing countries should have the ability to forego some revenue 
if their cutbacks lead to reduced consumption. This is partly related to the 
size of the population in the producing countries, and here we saw some dis- 
similarity of policy between most of the Arab countries and other oil producers 
such as Iran and Nigeria, where in contrast to the Arab countries there are 
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very large populations and consequently a greater problem in foregoing certain 
revenues. 

Most of these requirements for successful exploitation of a monopoly posi- 
tion were present in the case of oil, but it is doubtful whether the 10 metals 
on which I have concentrated have similar qualifications. It would take too 
long to outline, even briefly, which qualifications apply to which metals but 
I will conclude with a few comments on the problems facing cartelization of 
these 10 metals. Before doing so it is worth noting that of the 15 important 
countries in Africa 14 are developing countries of the Third World, that is all 
of them except South Africa. There is little doubt that these developing 
countries, for whom in many cases mineral production is a major component 
of their economy, would like to see arrangements which would ensure greater 
stability of demand and a greatly increased price. Unfortunately for them, 
their productions at present do not appear to be of the type which could under- 
take a successful copy of what the oil producers have done. 

Starting with cobalt, this is a metal which is in demand for magnets, heat- 
resistant alloys such as those used in gas turbines, for chemical and medical 
purposes, as a catalytic agent in the production of gasoline, certain strategic 
requirements and so on. However, the demand is not great in relation to 
production potential; and attempts to increase greatly the price might be 
counter-productive as in certain uses cobalt can be substituted by other metals. 
Most cobalt furthermore is produced as a by-product of nickel and copper 
production, and therefore will continue to be produced so long as nickel and 
copper are required. After Africa the main producing countries are Canada 
and Finland and I think there would be some doubt about the willingness of 
these countries to enter into any collective agreements to raise the price artifi- 
cially when their main object is to increase the demand. Platinum is used in 
petroleum refining, car exhaust controls, glass manufacturing, the chemical 
and electrical industries and of course jewellery. Here again some of the 
production comes as a by-product. Demands to increase prices might be 
counter-productive and it happens that Russia is a large producer who occasion- 
ally comes into the market as a seller, especially at times when the Russian harvest 
is below average and Russia requires foreign exchange for the purchase of 
cereals. The ability of Russia to increase production and market it in the 
West must be a constraint on the possibility of a platinum cartel. 

Manganese is used to produce ferro-alloys and is also used in the manufacture 
of dry cells and chemicals. The main African countries involved are Gabon 
and South Africa, the other main world producers being Australia, Brazil, 
India and the centrally planned economy countries. It is difficult to see a 
world collective agreement on manganese ore with countries of such diverse 
political backgrounds and cost structures. Vanadium is also used as a ferro- 
alloy and partly in the chemical and oil processing industries. South Africa 
is the largest producer but other productions come from Chile and Russia. 
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Here again some of the identity of interest which applied to the oil industry 
does not appear to be present, and it is said that large resources are known in 
countries which are not at: present producers. Chrome ore is also used in 
ferro-alloys, in the manufacture of refractory bricks and in the chemical industry. 
The largest producers of metallurgical chromite are Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Turkey andthe USSR. Refractory chromite comes mainly from the Philippines 
and Turkey, while South Africa is the largest source of chemical ore. The 
possibility of a cartel cannot be considered too promising, for apart from the 
differing political backgrounds of the producing countries involved the immediate 
outlook is clouded by high stocks and weak demand. 

It is interesting to note in regard to the five metals I have considered so 
far that the US is highly dependent on imports of these metals for its require- 
ments. For example, in the case of cobalt 98 per cent of its requirements are 
imported, in the case of platinum 80 per cent, manganese 99 per cent, vanadium 
36 per cent and chrome 91 per cent. These figures are offered with some 
reserve in view of the time lag, which I have already mentioned, in statistical 
records, but I think may be fairly taken as representative. 

As to the remaining five metals or minerals, phosphate rock is used to the 
extent of 98 per cent in fertilizers. I have already mentioned that there is a 
group of five African producers, with Morocco being the largest producer in 
the world outside of the USA and Russia. Cartelization has in fact been 
attempted under the leadership of Morocco, who succeeded in 1974-1975 in 
increasing the price of phosphate rock by 40) per cent. This was achieved 
by their feeling that substantial increases in price would make a relatively 
modest impact on finished fertilizer prices and would therefore not prove to be 
a disincentive to fertilizer use. This feeling turned out to be unjustified when 
the increased cost of other fertilizer raw materials including oil and ocean 
freights was also taken into account. The result was that demand for phosphate 
fertilizers and chemicals became sharply depressed and this was soon reflected 
in the price. The attempt at cartelization cannot therefore be said to have been 
a success, and in view of the many undeveloped sources of potential production 
which J have already mentioned there seems little doubt that further attempts 
to increase the price will bring in newcomers. 

Asbestos, whose uses are well known to ycu, is also produced in Canada, 
Italy, USA and Germany, to mention but four countries. These are industrial- 
ized countries and the possibility of a commodity agreement, let alone a cartel, 
seems remote and unnecessary, in addition to which there is considerable 
diversity of qualities. Antimony is used in conjunction with lead in batteries, 
and as a chemical in glass and flame retardants. While Africa produces in 
excess of 20 per cent of the free world production, the list of other world pro- 
ducers is fairly extensive including Bolivia, Turkey, Thailand, Canada, Yugo- 
slavia and Mexico. China and Russia are also large producers and it is difficult 
to see the formation of a cartel embracing such different countries in addition 
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to which there is an element of scrap recovery and a certain elasticity of demand. 

Copper production in Africa is dominated by Zambia and Zaire although 
production occurs, in Botswana, South Africa, Rhodesia and South West 
Africa. Zambia and Zaire were founder members of CIPEC which was estab- 
lished in 1967 to attempt to bring stability and, indirectly, higher prices into 
the copper market. In practice CIPEC has been somewhat unsuccessful 
and although there are many reasons for this it is probably sufficient to mention 
that it has encountered the problem of greatly differing costs in the member 
countries, and also lack of political unity with other members which include 
Chile, Peru and Indonesia. In some of these countries copper is so important 
to the economy that the governments involved are reluctant to cut production 
for fear of the political and social consequences of unemployment. Further- 
more, the copper industry is a classic example of an industry with a large scrap 
intake and a very heavy re-cycling secondary industry which has in fact 
distorted all attempts in the last 100 years to control the price of copper 
artificially. 

In the case of uranium, African production will increase but so will production 
elsewhere, and present published plans indicate that Africa’s contribution 
might stay at between 20 per cent and 25 per cent. Resources are quite well 
spread throughout the world and many await only higher prices to become 
reserves. If this should occur, Africa’s percentage contribution would prob- 
ably fall, as resources outside Africa appear to be much greater than in Africa. 
At a meeting of the Uranium Institute in London, M. André Petit, of the 
Commissariat à Energie Atomique, Paris, drew attention to ‘the fact that 
uranium seems to be much more widespread geographically than oil’. He 
went on to say ‘there is also the fact that the sensitivity of electricity to the 
cost of uranium is far less than to the cost of oil. Both points imply that any 
attempt to raise the price of uranium artificially, or to limit its export by coun- 
tries with favourable geographical deposits, is unlikely to have the same effect 
as an oilembargo. It would simply lead to increased production at higher cost 
in consuming countries’. 

To sum up, the picture of Africa’s mineral wealth is a patchy one. In the 
case of ten metals Africa is of great importance to the developed world and this 
is especially true of the key metals produced in South Africa and of chrome 
in Rhodesia. These key supplies could possibly be cut off or reduced either 
through political reasons such as developments following on military activity 
or civil unrest; or through economic reasons such as high costs, low prices or 
lack of investment in the further development of resources. The short-term 
consequences of any such developments would be extremely severe to the West. 
In the event of a deliberate cut-off of supplies on political grounds, the developed 
world would have to find alternative sources or turn to substitutes. In the 
event of developments for economic reasons, the West would have to accept 
the possibility of higher prices or development of alternative sources elsewhere. 
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I have explained why I have not referred specifically to South Africa’s import- 
ance also in gold, diamonds and coal, but any wider assessment of the strategic 
position of South Africa would have to include consideration of these products 
as well. There seems little doubt that recent developments involving particu- 
larly Mozambique, Angola, Rhodesia and Namibia have highlighted the strategic 
importance of this part of the world to the economies of the developed world 
and the realization that many of the products are of as much importance to the 
West as are the ports around the coast of South Africa. While nothing short 
of a global nuclear war can change the significance of these ports in strategic 
terms, the picture as regards mineral supplies is a changeable one, and the 
importance of Africa could decline (in case of need) as reserves are developed 
elsewhere or substitute materials are employed. 

Finally the metals I have mentioned do not seem to lend themselves readily 
to the possibility of cartels which could succeed in increasing the price or in 
restricting supplies. In fact for some of them even the possibility of greater- 
stabilization is doubtful, in spite of the efforts of UNCTAD and other world 
organizations interested in the legitimate objectives of stability of supplies 
and price, assurance of markets for the developing countries and the assurance 
of supplies for the developed world. None of this is to say that world prices 
will not rise; they inevitably will through increased costs of production. The 
developed world should not resist such natural price rises, for without them 
the incentives to exploration and development throughout the world would 
fall away, and the developed world would one day, sooner or later, face shortages 
which would threaten to undermine our standards or even our economies. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


DEATHS: We regret to announce the death of Mrs A. Awooner-Renner, and 
Mr Michael Esenwah, a student at University College, Buckingham. 


A tribute to Miss Betty Owen of the Royal Commonwealth Society appears 
after these notes. 


The following persons have recently been elected members of the Royal African 
Society: 

RESIDENT: D. J. Ayers (West Midlands); J. W. Barks (Bristol); S. R. Beazley 
(Bath); J. P. Birch (Bristol); K. W. J. Crane (Manchester); David Davies 
(Cardiff); H. P. Dinwiddy (Bognor Regis, Sussex), Dr Garth Glentworth 
(Birmingham); S. G. Holliman (London); R. P. Howarth (Poynton, Cheshire); 
Miss D. M. Hubbard (London); D. C. Kiley (London); Dr Colin Murray 
(Cambridge); Professor K. E. Robinson (Oxford); K. I. MacDonald (Stratford 
on Avon); S. J. P. Sims (Birmingham); C. G. Steriopolus (Manchester); L. W. 
Taylor (Painswick, Glos.); Bishop L. C. Usher-Wilson (Bristol); A. B. Wells 
(Shepton Mallet); C. J. S. Woodward (London). 

OVERSEAS: Thomas L. Ehmann (USA), Professor R. J. Gavin (Nigeria); 
Clement R. Mackiewicz (Saudi Arabia). 

STUDENT: Alber Chambwe (University of Sussex); O. B. Chukwu (SOAS, 
London); A. M. Dyer (SOAS, London). 


Meetings 


Hugh O’Shaughnessy spoke at the Africa Centre on 6 December on Cuba and 
Africa, and Dr Robin Palmer at Chatham House on 13 December on Land 
Policy and White Domination in Rhodesia. 

Israel Wamala chaired a seminar at the Africa Centre on 19 January on 
South Africa after the Elections, at which Chris Matebane, Thys Human, 
M. D. Naidoo and Stanley Uys took part. 

Mr Ivor Richard spoke to a joint audience of the Society and the Royal 
Commonwealth Society at the RCS on 6 February on Western Options in 
Southern Africa. Professor W. Gutteridge spoke to another joint audience 
at Chatham House on 21 February on ‘Is Political Analysis Possible in African 
States with Military Regimes ?’ 

As this journal goes to Press, Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya spoke to a joint 
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audience at the Royal Commonwealth Society on 1 March on ‘The Nigerian 
Economy’; and Professor Ali A. Mazrui spoke to a joint audience at Chatham 
House on 14 March on ‘Black Africa and the Arab/Israeli Conflict: A Re- 
appraisal’. Donald Woods is speaking at the Royal Commonwealth Society 
a joint audience on 17 or 18 April. 


ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY BRANCHES 
Mr S. Lines, the Honorary Director, reports: 


As readers will recall, we opened our development campaign with the inaugura- 
tion of our West Midlands branch in Birmingham on 1 April last year. 

We have followed with the opening of two further branches. On 13 January 
the Bristol branch was inaugurated with a most successful meeting at the 
Harvey Wine Museum which was kindly put at our disposal. 

Mr Julian Wathen, the RAS Chairman, spoke of the objects of the Society 
and introduced the Chairman of the branch, Mr C. E. F. D’Alton of Harvey’s 
of Bristol (Overseas) Ltd, the Deputy Chairman, Mr Richard Hodder-Williams, 
MA, University of Bristol, and the Secretary, Mr Roger Bailey of the Standard 
Chartered Bank Ltd. 

The guest speaker was Mr Christopher Hill, MA, Director, the Centre 
of African Studies, University of York, who spoke on ‘Business and Politics 
in South Africa’, The meeting was attended by over 80 guests including 
those from the Industrial, Commercial and Academic fields, many of whom 
have since joined the Society. Three London Council members also attended, 
Mrs E. Thwaites, Mr George Bennett and Mr Sidney Lines, Honorary Director. 

The second meeting of the Bristol branch took place on 28 February when 
Dr Michael Twaddle, of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London, 
spoke on ‘Idi Amin and the anatomy of terror in Uganda’. 

Manchester was our third provincial branck to be opened and the inaugural 
meeting took place on 24 January at the Town Hall. 

Over 100 members and guests heard the Lord Mayor, Councillor Robert 
Crawford, who was accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, address those present 
on the importance of the African Continent to the United Kingdom. The 
Lord Mayor was followed by Mr Julian Wathen, who quoted interesting 
statistics relating to our trade with Africa and which emphasized the points 
made by the Lord Mayor. He commented on the fact that the Society acted 
as a forum at which academic and business interests came together and found 
that they had something to learn from eack other and developed a clearer 
understanding of the factors involved in the problems facing African countries 
today. 

Mr Wathen introduced the officers of the Manchester branch, Mr Godfrey 
Holtby of Brazendale & Company, Chairman, Dr P. T. W. Baxter, of the 
University of Manchester, Deputy Chairman and Mr R. E. Buckley, of Barclays 
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Bank International Ltd, Secretary. The guest speaker was Mr David Williams, 
CBE, Editor of West Africa who spoke on ‘Nigeria looks forward to civilian rule’. 

Since the meeting, the committee, which already included Mr D. W. Hills 
of Turner and Newell Ltd and Dr A. A. Mawby of the University of Manchester, 
has been enlarged by the inclusion of Prof. T. O. Ranger, an RAS Council 
member, Dr S. E. Katzenellenbogen, both of the University, and Mr P. E. D. 
Coates of G. B. Ollivant Ltd, who has become Membership Secretary. 

The next meeting for the enlarged membership and guests will take place 
at the end of April. 


Betty Owen 

The Royal African Society has learnt with deep regret of the death of Miss 
Elizabeth Owen, CBE, Vice-President of the Royal Commonwealth Society, on 
5 December 1977. Miss Owen was a member of the Royal African Society 
from April 1955 until September 1974; she joined the Council of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in 1956, became Director of Public Affairs in 1957 and 
continued in this office until 1974. She became Vice-President of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society in 1962, and Deputy Chairman from 1971 to 1975. 
From the day the present Secretary of the Society took over full-time duties in 
June 1974, Miss Owen was always ready to give her advice on speakers from her 
wealth of African experience and encouraged joint meetings between the two 
societies whenever possible. Miss Owen had many friends amongst Africans 
living in London and many other members of the Society were proud to be her 
friend. She had friends all over the Commonwealth and in Africa in particular, 
and her name often served the Secretary as a magical introduction, to those 
unknown to her whose assistance she needed. She will be much missed by 
everyone at 18 Northumberland Avenue. 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


AFRICAN PASTORALISTS 


E. R. TURTON 


This important book consists of seventeen papers presented at a multi- 
disciplinary seminar held in Niger under the auspices of the International African 
Institute on the topic: ‘Pastoral Societies in Tropical Africa: tradition and develop- 
ment’. There is also a very substantial introduction written by the chairman, 
Théodore Monod, which in its English and French versions comprises well over 
one-third of the book. 

Since several ofthe contributions are narrow in scope and exceedingly specialized, 
one turns to the introduction (which makes considerable use of written accounts 
of the discussions that took place at the conference) for some insight into the 
various conclusions that might have been reached, or, at the very least, for ‘a kind 
of stock-taking of unresolved problems and thus of topics for future research’, 
which the chairman admits to being a legitimate expectation. 

From this aspect, however, the introduction makes depressing reading. The 
chairman seems to have found his task a ‘hapless’ one. Faced with a large 
quantity of varied material, Monod came to the conclusion that ‘a systematic 
treatment of the matters discussed was in practice impossible’, The result, 
perplexing and unsatisfactory to the reader, is an introduction which, we are told, 
neither follows the programme too closely nor the actual course of the discussion. 
It would appear that there were few general conclusions; and, so far as any ‘stock- 
taking of unresolved problems’ in any systematic fashion was concerned, that 
there were few stock to be counted. 

Immediately noticeable, for instance, is the wice discrepancy between a seminar 
held to discuss the topic of pastoral development, presumably from a number of 
different angles, and the absence of any clear or detailed analysis, let alone con- 
sensus, as to what is meant by development in the context of nomadic pastoralism. 
The chairman essentially ignores the problem and readers of the short section of 
his introduction devoted to this theme in the English translation will no doubt 
be dismayed to find themselves immediately confronted with a solid eight pages 
of quotations in French which remain untranslated, thus seriously undermining 
the value, and (one would have thought) the purpose, of providing an English 
and French version of the introduction. Morecver, these quotations, taken one 
presumes from the discussions that were recorded at the conference (though this 
is not absolutely clear) provide the only insight that the reader is given into the 
essentially fluid and conflicting understanding of the essence of pastoral develop- 
ment that existed amongst the delegates at the canference, 

Dr Turton devoted much of his Ph.D. dissertation to a study of pastoralism in northeastern 
Kenya, and he has recently worked in Nigeria and Zambia. 


Pastoralism in Tropical Africa, edited by Théodore Monod. Published for the 
International African Institute by Oxford University Press, 1975. xv+-502pp. £7:50. 
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It seems to have been generally accepted by the delegates that a policy of herd 
maximization is both the rational and the normal goal of nomadic pastoralists 
throughout tropical Africa—faced, as they are, with the twin dangers of drought 
and disease. Nevertheless, Tubiana is quoted as making the optimum size of 
the herd as opposed to its maximization, the essence of pastoral development. 
As long as an essentially quantitative approach is adopted, it might be possible 
to construct an admittedly complex paradigm for pastoral development based on 
the inter-relationship of absolute stock numbers, composition of the herd, water, 
points, types of grazing and access to markets. A number of contributors, such 
as Dupire, have tended to write of development as though it consisted in the 
overall improvement of all these variables together; though it is noticeable that 
the question of population increase in hardly touched upon and it has already 
been shown that in East Africa the key problem may lie not so much in the growth 
of herds as in the growth of human beings who then require more animals off 
whom to subsist. 

On the other hand, Gallais is quoted as putting forward a far more elusive and 
basically qualitative definition of pastoral development: ‘In short both the tradi- 
tional way of life and the development of the nomads seems to me to hinge (a la 
charnière) on their welfare (promotion humaine)’, But whether this means 
raising their standard of living, integrating them more fully into the national 
society in which they live or bringing them the medical and educational services 
available to agricultural communities is not at all clear. There is in fact an 
important difference between making a subsistence economy more viable and 
maximizing a marketable surplus of stock. While meat production and ranching 
schemes are frequently seen as the primary goal of livestock rearing to those who 
frame development projects for pastoralists, the goal for the pastoralists themselves 
tends to be the production of milk rather than meat. Not surprisingly, the confer- 
ence does not seem to have given any satisfactory answer to Horowitz’s question: 
‘Does development ever work ?’. Certainly, one of the best papers in this book is 
a contribution by Dr Randall Baker who analyses the reasons behind the failure 
of pastoral development projects in Karamoja; and an understanding of why 
development projects have failed seems to have been easier to reach than any clear 
perception of what precisely is to be achieved by the development of nomadic 
pastoralists. : 

A related area that is equally badly served in the introduction, and it must be 
confessed‘amongst the papers as well, is any reference to the large-scale marketing 
of stock, though the relationship between pastoralists and settled communities 
was again supposed to have been one of the main topics for discussion. To Monod 
‘the problem of motivating the pastoralist to sell his animals is one of the more 
important because it is one of the keys, perhaps the main one, to all progress in 
the sphere of regional economic development’. As a broad generalization, this 
unfortunately perpetuates a myth and quite certainly distorts the position in East 
Africa where the East Africa Royal Commission 1953-5 Report (Cmnd. 9475) 
stated: ‘In Eastern Kenya ... the difficulty there now is not so much getting 
tribesmen to sell as widening the market ... The Provincial Commissioner at 
Isiolo stated that his main problem was too much stock and no market’. Even 
the Kamba, it was said, ‘were trying to sell but could not get a market. They 
were prepared to accept low prices but in spite of that there were no buyers’ 
(pp. 304ff). The Horn of Africa provides a number of other examples of the 
closing of stock routes, the restriction of markets to narrower pastoral limits or 
even the elimination of markets altogether as a result of colonial rivalry. In 
Kenya another dimension to the problem of stock-marketing was added by the 
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direct competition between white ranchers and African pastoralists both competing 
for access to a limited and inadequate market. Thus, to suggest that in East 
Africa over-stocking was the result of a reluctance amongst pastoralists to sell is 
an altogether too simplistic picture and it is grossly unfair to those pastoral com- 
munities that were denied for decades access to markets as a result of colonial 
policies. 

Can the position in West Africa have been so very different? Bonte is quoted 
as saying that pastoralists in West Africa sell as few animals as possible and are 
only with difficulty involved in commercialization: also, that there exists a certain 
incompatibility between a market economy and nomadic pastoralism. Later, 
however, he admits that the organization of cattle sales developed very considerably 
in the colonial era, though alas this issue is only discussed in one of those large 
French chunks that adorn the English version of Monod’s introduction. Despite 
a brief reference to a new market for male camels in Libya, the reader is left with 
the impression that the main problem of disposing of surplus stock has been a 
general reluctance amongst pastoralists to sell, though this reviewer feels that 
another probably more important aspect has been the inadequacy of markets, the 
low prices offered for meat, the long distance between pasturelands and the citing 
of slaughter houses which in West Africa as well as in East Africa have all been 
part of a deliberate policy of discrimination in favour of urban and agricultural 
communities. Amongst the special studies Charles Frantz’s paper which refers 
en passant to ‘the rise of a commercial beef industry’ does not unfortunately 
really investigate the issue. 

Clearly colonial policy has had an extremely important impact on the traditional 
economies of pastoralists. It is curious, once again, to find scarcely any evaluation 
of the colonial period in the introduction, though there is one section in the 
English translation of Monod’s introduction entitled ‘Le Nomade et le Com- 
missaire’ which is supposed. to deal with this topic, and from the French section 
one can discover that this heading is taken from the title of a book by F. Benet. 
One point that emerges is that the whole dimension of a conflict of interests 
between white colonial pastoralists and African stock-traders goes unnoticed 
where it occurs, as does the whole bias of the veterinary services in favour of the 
former where they existed. ‘That the pastoralists were largely misunderstood by 
the colonial administrations and generally forced to occupy less favourable grazing 
lands are two points that were stressed during the discussion, though they were 
counter-balanced by a perception that the introduction of medicine, veterinary 
services and bore holes were all benefits that to some extent off-set the detrimental 
aspects of colonial contact. But, as a final assessment of the consequences of 
administrative action in the colonial period on nomadic pastoralists it is scarcely 
useful to state that ‘the colonial economic system clearly functioned less efficiently 
as far as pastoralists were concerned’. If such a statement, attributed to Bonte, 
is considered significant enough to deserve the prominent mention it is accorded, 
then it undoubtedly reflects adversely on the depth and subtleness of the analysis 
achieved at the conference. Luckily, there are two extremely good papers that 
tackle the problem of colonial contact extremely well. Bonte himself examines 
in detail and in a very illuminating way the catastrophic impact of colonialism on 
the pastoral economy of Mauritania, while Bernus examines the rather less serious 
economic impact it had on the Tuaregs. 

While the introduction is clearly in many ways disappointing, there are sections 
of it that are extremely interesting and which provide an excellent back-drop to 
the other papers. Monod is particularly good when writing about the eco- 
climatic factors which have impelled a pastoralist way of life. Otherwise, this 
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book is redeemed by a number of excellent special studies with either deal with 
pastoralism in a broad way or arrive at conclusions that go far beyond the single 
pastoralist group studied. One should refer to the notable papers by P. H. 
Gulliver on the causes of nomadic movements and P. T. W. Baxter on sedentariza- 
tion as an integral part of pastoral life. There is also a brilliantly succinct contri- 
bution by Alan H. Jacobs on the Masai which will be of particular interest to 
historians. 

It is noticeable how very frequently authors of special studies have succeeded 
in relating their work on one single African pastoralist group to types of pastoralism 
in Asia. As Monod noted pertinently at the beginning of his introduction there 
is a great need for comparative studies amongst the students of nomadic pastoral- 
ism. Yet, this conference underlines how much more difficult it is to find points 
of contact and of consensus between those who have worked in West and East 
Africa. The whole framework of the seminar set in francophone West Africa 
has been based on the assumption that a great deal more research has been accom- 
plished into West African types of pastoralism. Doubtless, this is the case. 
Nevertheless, the fact that today techniques of herd management which have 
been successfully used amongst the Masai in Kenya are being introduced in the 
Upper Volta may suggest that at a future conference the balance will be somewhat 
redressed and there will be a more fruitful consensus amongst the delegates. 


Technology and Underdevelopment, by Frances Stewart. London, Macmillan, 
1977. xiv+303pp. £12-00. 


This book is not, as its title might suggest, about engineering. It is by an 
economist and should be read by politicians, planners and economists, as well as 
by others who welcome all grist to the mill which encourages the development of 
self-reliance, whether for domestic or overseas consumption. 

In her Introduction the author, Senior Research Officer at the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, Oxford, and a Fellow of Somerville College, Oxford, 
outlines certain assumptions that development economists have tended to make 
about technology, and then states that ‘The facts of economic development in poor 
countries are thus in conflict with the theoretical treatment of technology in much 
of economics’. Technology and Underdevelopment is concerned to rectify this 
error, and, in so doing, Frances Stewart argues a most forceful case for the favour- 
able consideration of technologies which are currently described as ‘appropriate’ 
or ‘intermediate’, In the course of her endeavours she, inevitably, utilizes 
economists’ methods, but, threaded between these, the non-economist encounters 
a great deal of good sense. 

For far too long technologies other than those so persuasively peddled by 
manufacturing concerns in developed countries have been sneered at by engineers, 
economists, planners and politicians from rich and poor nations alike. However, 
as a result of many factors, the tide is turning. One of the most critical of these 
is the commitment which has already been made by a handful of creative engineers 
and scientists, without whom alternative devices will never be designed. Appro- 
priate or otherwise, the choice of alternative types of mill for grinding maize and 
of machine for making cement building blocks cited in chapters 9 and 10 would 
not have been there if they had not been invented. Nor will designs for countless 
other pieces of equipment beneficial to the developing countries reach the drawing 
board, let alone the production workshop, unless the technically gifted turn their 
attention to the task of seeking solutions to the practical problems confronting the 
poorest and most downtrodden among us (who, it might be noted, are women). 
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Energies are indeed being focused on these matters, but those engineers and 
scientists involved are still far from being given the recognition they deserve. 

Perhaps one may consider laying just a mite of blame for this lack of appreciation 
of the crucial importance of the creation of technologies utilizable by the poor at 
the door of economists: politicians and planners the world over seem to stand in 
quite remarkable awe of the often fatuous pronouncements of these contemporary 
sooth-sayers, a majority of whom display the all too familiar condescension 
reserved by the academic fraternity in general for those of us who keep our heads 
below the clouds and our feet on the ground. Chapters 9 and 10 suffer from 
inadequate consultation with technical research organizations all over the world 
which are looking at the areas of village food processing and low-cost construction 
materials—however, one’s appreciation is extended to Frances Stewart for her 
major pioneering treatise, highlighting as it does the vital role that must be played 
by appropriate engineering in the generation of technological self-reliance in the 
developing countries. If this book is taken as seriously as it should be by econo- 
mists and decision-makers in both governments and universities in or concerned 
with the poor countries it will not have been written in vain. 


Intermediate Technology Development Group, DEBORAH AINGER 
London 


Economics: Its Principles and Practice in Developing Africa, by A. E. 
Obone. Evans Bros., London and Ibadan, 1977. 290pp. Index. £3:-90. 


While it is encouraging to come across any publication originating from 
Makerere University, Uganda, at the present time, it must be borne in mind that 
book reviews should take each volume in its context. Mr Obone’s objective in 
this new introductory text is set out on page one: ‘This book is intended to help 
the reader to understand enough about economics to be able to pass an examination 
in it, and also to be able to understand what is happening in his own country’, 
The second part of this sentence raises a range of questions which cannot be 
pursued here, the first part includes two distinct ideas. The book is designed not 
only to help the student towards a better understanding of economics, but also 
to absorb the ability to pass an examination. This reviewer feels that these are 
two distinct pedagogical objectives which are better considered separately. 

These points having been made, it is difficult to see where this book will fit in 
between the standard texts on economic principles, and more applied works 
dealing with particular countries or groups of countries. Perhaps the answer is 
that it will not, which is a pity given the amount of time expended on its prepara- 
tion. This reviewer must conclude regretfully that Mr Obone’s book neither 
replaces existing standard texts, nor satisfies the need for a more applied comple- 
mentary textbook for use in the African context. 


University of Glasgow MICHAEL TRIBE 


Prelude to Protectorate in Morocco: precolonial Protest and Resistance, 
1860-1912, by Edmund Burke III. University of Chicago Press, Chicago and 
London, 1976., 306pp. No price given. 


Morocco is fascinating, at least to the English-speaking world. Of the three or 
four North African countries, it has attracted by far the greatest academic interest, 


since scholars are romantics, and follow a mirage traceable, in this case, for about 
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a hundred years, from the time when Edmund Burke, III, begins his story of 
decline and fall. His work is nevertheless a major contribution, long awaited. 
It is history, despite a regulation bow in the direction of sociology and political 
science, history which attempts to bring some order out of a traditional chaos by 
investigating the rationale of developments from a Moroccan as well as a European 
point of view. 

There are, he thinks, three major themes: the effects of European commerce, 
the attempts by the Moroccan state to reform the government of the country, 
and the progressive invasion of the country by France and Spain. He succeeds 
in identifying a growing number of Moroccans who profited from their association 
with Europe to the extent of undermining, and sometimes actively resisting, the 
efforts of the Sultan to improve his control over his subjects and their economy; 
a state concerned to remedy its weakness; and a strong sense of outrage at the 
progressive encroachment of the Europeans upon the lands and liberties of the 
Muslim community. The drama hinges on the movement of “Abd al-Hafiz, 
which from 1905 gathers up these various elements in a campaign which places 
him on the throne in succession to his brother ‘Abd al-°Aziz, then disintegrates, 
leaving the country without a leader to concert the final fierce resistance to the 
French. 

It is all very convincing, based on a thorough study of the sources which are 
available, that is, excluding the presumably invaluable material contained in the 
Moroccan archives. If there is any criticism, it is that the style is sometimes 
awkward, leading occasionally to discontinuities and apparent contradiction. The 
revolt in the Chaouia from 1902 onwards, for example, is crucial to the author’s 
analysis of social and political change. On pp. 94-5 the narrative jumps back from 
1906-7 to discuss the situation four or five years earlier, then forward again on p. 96 
without saying quite how the rebels had prospered in the interim. It is important 
to know, for the original outbreak is presented as an attack upon the local repre- 
sentatives of the Sultan by ‘notables’ who, we are given to understand, were either 
protégés of the Europeans in Casablanca or closely associated with their activities. 
By 1907, they are leading an attack upon the Europeans at Casablanca. In this 
and other cases, the reader is obliged to work out his own conclusions. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London MICHAEL BRETT 


The Political Kingdoms of the Temne: Temne Government in Sierra 
Leone 1825-1910, by Kenneth C. Wylie. Africana Publishing Company, New 
York, 1977. xvili+25lpp. $27-50 (£17-00). 


There are two distinct traditions in Sierra Leone historiography. In the late 
nineteenth century, A. B. C. Sibthorpe, himself a Sierra Leonean, pioneered the 
writing of serious, careful history. His scholarly approach fell into disuse, but 
was revived in the 1950s by Professor John Hargreaves. It is a pleasure to see 
it being continued today by several African scholars, notably Dr Adeleye Ijagbemi 
and Dr Arthur Abraham. The other tradition goes back to the 1920s when the 
Reverend Captain F. W. Butt-Thompson, who lived for a while in Freetown, 
produced curious works of alleged history, largely concocted out of his own fertile 
imagination, which have been taken as exemplars by a succession of later writers. 
Professor Kenneth C. Wylie, who teaches history at the City University of New 
York, is the latest in the succession. Indeed he wears his label visibly, using 
Butt-Thompson as an authority on Temne history, notably for the career of a 
wholly imaginary Temne monarch, ‘Borea the Great’, 
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In colonial days, when every African had to be assigned to a tribe, the Temne 
people were taken as a homogeneous unit. But politically and culturally they 
are disunited. Even the secret societies that underpin their political and social 
life come from several different outside sources. Professor Wylie however, 
though he admits their diversity in his introduction, still treats them as in colonial 
days, writing persistently of ‘the Temne’, as of one undefined group, and con- 
trasting them with similar undefined constructs, ‘the Susu’ and ‘the Mende’, 
who also need to be carefully defined before any generalization about them is 
valid. Moreover only some of the Temne communities are considered in the 
book. The title, The Political Kingdoms of the Temne, is misleading, for attention 
is given only to the southern Temne, and some of them only sketchily. The 
vocabulary too remains colonial, for though the title announces a book on ‘political 
kingdoms’, the text refers merely to ‘chiefdoms’, without consideration of whether 
these sovereign entities did not perhaps deserve some more appropriate title. 
And despite reiterated pleas for a ‘dyachronic’ approach, data from the present, or 
from the recent colonial past, are regularly taken to describe the remote past, with 
the sloppy blanket-word ‘traditional’ (which historians of Africa must really 
learn to use with caution) brought in as an unexamined link between them. 

Professor Wylie lists a wide range of sources, and has no doubt read them. 
But if one checks his references against his text it becomes painfully clear that 
he has not read some of them very carefully. Again and again defenceless authors 
are made responsible for questionable generalizations, even inaccuracies, they 
never perpetrated, and documents are used to support statements they do not 
justify. It is depressing to have to read through a book, pencil in hand, noting 
dubious assumptions, obvious errors, unsupported generalizations and inner 
contraditions, and to find at the end at least one pencil mark on almost every 
page. What is even more depressing is to reflect that a book of this kind finds a 
publisher, while the good, scholarly work of so many of the younger graduates 
remains unpublished. More depressing still—that Temne readers, and the 
Temne historians who. are now beginning to work seriously on their own history, 
should be subjected to the indignity of having inflicted on them a book which 
treats their past in such a fashion—and of being charged £17 for it. 


University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


The Love of Liberty ..., the rule of President William V. S. Tubman in 
Liberia 1944-1971, by Tuan Wreh. Hurst, 1976. xiv+138pp. Illustrations, 
2 maps, tables. £5-50. 


This is, as the blurb has it, a very personal book, indeed rather a touching one. 
Tuan Wreh is a Kru journalist who fell foul of Tubman for writing a critical 
article back in 1955, and his book is a brief and racy condemnation of Tubman’s 
exercise of power. Its theme is Tubmanism—personal despotism—versus 
liberty, pursued from Tubman’s election to the presidency in 1943, through the 
heroic opposition campaigns of Twe and Barclay in the 1950s and the ‘plots’ 
trumped up (as the author sees it) against Thompson and Fahnbulleh in the 1960s 
to Tubman’s death in 1971. It is packed with gossip—there is a very useful list of 
Tubman’s illegitimate children—and the numerous quotations from contemporary 
letters and speeches give the flavour of Liberian politics as no other method could. 
Where else could a President accuse his predecessor of being ‘irreligious, an 
atheist, a monomaniac, an incubus, an octopus and a nullus filius’, and be con- 


demned in reply as a ‘pinchbeck Stalin’ ? 
e 
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What is lacking, totally lacking, is any conception of social system, any inkling 
that Tubman’s deficiencies (and even, perhaps, some of his achievements) might 
be due not only to the individual, but to the structure of which he was part. Even 
the division between Americo-Liberians and ‘the ethnic people’, as the author 
calls them, though it necessarily obtrudes, is given no particular significance. It 
would be unfair to ascribe this to the fact that Tuan Wreh now fills a responsible 
position in the Tolbert government, and can thus attack the past without implicat- 
ing the present. It is more the reflection of a liberal rhetoric which has long 
characterized Liberian politics. What has distinguished oppositional movements, 
both tribal and Americo, has been their ability to take this rhetoric seriously. 
That is what is touching. It is also what accounts for much of Liberia’s peaceful 
and conservative elitism. If(or when) the hard language of social conflict replaces 
the author’s liberal plea for decency, then both the government he criticizes and 
the free republic by which he wishes to replace it will be irreversibly swept away. 


University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


Problem-Generating Structures in Nigeria’s Rural Development, by 
Martin Igbozurike. Scandinavian. Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1976. 
140pp. Figures, tables, bibliography. No price given. . 


Class, Elite and Community in African Development, by Alpheus Manghezi. 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1976. 118pp. Tables, 
bibliography. No price given. 


Alpheus Manghezi and Martin Igbozurike, the one born in South Africa the 
other from eastern Nigeria, both studied sociology in the mid 1960s with Professor 
Ulf Himmelstrand at the University of Ibadan and later followed him to Sweden 
for post-graduate study. The Nigerian civil war and the period immediately 
preceding it marked a watershed for many Africans. The relatively easy transi- 
tions from colonial rule to independence at the beginning of the decade encouraged 
considerable sympathy for and reliance on styles of development imported from 
Europe and the West. The equivocal roles played by former colonial powers in 
the ‘Biafran’? conflict and the growing super-power involvement: in domestic 
African affairs caused many students and academic social scientists in Nigeria 
to take a long hard look, (whatever their sympathies for the protagonists) at the 
assumptions on which imported philosophies of development were based. In 
their different ways these two monographs, published under the auspices of the 
Swedish Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, are representative of this new 
wave of hard-edged scepticism concerning the inner motives of capitalist 
development. 

Manghezi’s book is primarily a logical and methodological analysis of Western 
sociological theory as applied to the problem of African development. Moderniza- 
tion, élite theory and community development philosophies are subjected to 
thorough-going critical appraisal. The literature is found to be biased in the 
capitalistic cause by sins of omission. Africa is presented as homogenous, tribal 
and communal awaiting the inspiration of a highly motivated technological élite 
to attain modernity. An alternative literature is uncovered portraying Africa 
as shackled to external economies and deeply divided in itself by the processes 
of development. Class analysis and class conflict are shown to be logically 
applicable in an African context, and on this basis a Marxist interpretation of 
fundamental development issues is worked out. The author notes, however, 
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that key issues have to be analyzed from first principles. A prefabricated set 
of socialist strategies imported from Europe and Asia might prove little better 
than the neocolonial planning being scrapped. The book’s major limitation— 
though, in fairness, the author did not plan it otherwise—is a failure to consider 
specific instances of class conflict in the context of underdevelopment. The 
argument is restricted to logical analysis and sympathetic presentation of a litera- 
ture badly under-represented in conventional ‘Western’ texts on development. 
Empirical substantiation would surely have helped readers grasp some of the 
points being made and relate them more readily to the ‘action’ context Manghezi 
so properly seeks. Perhaps the well-focused critique of community development 
philosophies could have been developed into an analysis of the shortcomings of 
specific rural development projects or regional planning initiatives, for which 
Africa is such an unhappy hunting ground? ‘The extent to which Manghezi 
relies on functionalist explanation of the defects of the ‘conventional’ literature 
further complicates the issue. Perhaps the errors of European social scientists 
identified in this study were as much the outcome of ignorance and inappropriate 
methodology as part of a colonial or neo-colonial conspiracy to defraud? Which- 
ever is the case Alpheus Manghezi’s monograph could form part of a stimulating 
corrective regime. 

Martin Igbozurike’s contribution adopts a similar analytical and philosophical 
perspective in relation to data collected in various parts of Nigeria for the Cross- 
National Project in Social and Political Change. This project investigated 
empirical dimensions of wealth and class differentiation and how they affected 
the perception and definition of problems and political participation in rural areas. 
One may question the advisability of treating subsistence farming, trade, and 
cash cropping as points on a single axis, arraying data appropriately and interpreting 
the resultant ‘curves’. Similarly the apparent failure to elicit information on 
ecological (as opposed to economic, social and political) problems may have 
unfairly understated the problem perspectives of the poorest farmers (cf. recent 
results published by David Barker, Julius Oguntoyinbo and the present reviewer). 
In general the multi-dimensionality of problem perception and problem reporting 
is a methodological issue awaiting satisfactory solution. There is no denying 
however the interest of Igbozurike’s data. Here is a remarkably extensive body 
of material that differentiates farmers’ attitudes and sensitivities according to 
socio-economic status and allows for the general conclusion that: 

‘the more commercialized the farming the more beset with problems, objective 

and subjective, are the poorer farmers involved, whereas the wealthier individuals 

tend to benefit somewhat from commercialization’, 
The ‘authentic voice of Africa’ of sentimentalized ethnography is indeed revealed 
as a veritable clamour of conflicting views, assessments, and attitudes depending 
on the wealth status and geographical location of the category of persons concerned. 
(It is a pity that Igbozurike’s sample appears not to have been stratified by sex 
since other work has shown that rural women often assess problems and develop- 
ment priorities very differently from their menfolk.) Perhaps the most striking 
findings of the study under consideration were that among wealthier farmers ‘the 
more commercialized the agriculture, the more satisfied [farmers were] with the 
use of ethnic organizations in practical solving action” (raising the possibility 
that Nigerian ‘tribalism’ is not a hang-over from a pre-development phase but 
an outgrowth of capitalist development in rural areas) and that poorer farmers 
‘are in fact as much aware as or in some cases even more aware than richer farmers 
of problems [of infrastructural need, conflict and violence] at both national and 
community levels.’ This latter point correlates with well-established traditions 
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of peasant farmer political activism described for parts of Nigeria by Chris Beer 
and Gavin Williams. Igbozurike shows that rural planning initiatives—e.g. in 
agricultural extension work—will have to take these polarizing viewpoints into 
account (though he draws back from a thorough radical critique at this juncture) 
is mass mobilization for rural development is to be attained. He notes in particular 
the need to reformulate the basis for communicating with farmer groups if the 
Nigerian foodstuff economy is to be revitalized, a point which will be vital to the 
success of the National Accelerated Food Production Programme for example. 

In sum, then, for the reader seeking to understand changing perspectives on 
rural development and come to terms with the move to the left of the political 
spectrum in African politics, these two monographs will prove rewarding out of 
all proportion to their modest length. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London PAUL RICHARDS 


Sir Donald Cameron, Colonial Governor, by Harry A. Gailey. Hoover 
Institution Press, Stanford, California, 1974. xvii+17lpp. $8-50. 


Donald Cameron was one of the great colonial governors of the inter-war period; 
one of the chief exponents of the neo-Lugardian doctrine of innirect rule which 
was at this time the orthodoxy of colonial policy. Yet he remains an elusive 
character—as an individual almost shadowy; and his own autobiography does 
little to enable us to discern the substance. 

Professor Gailey has written a perceptive and very readable biography of this 
enigmatic governor, but he is well aware of the limitations which the nature of the 
material available imposes; indeed he observes that ‘it is impossile for anyone to 
write a complete, satisfactory biography of the man’. The first chapter deals 
briefly with Cameron’s early career—the progress, if somewhat chequered, of the 
largely self-educated clerk from British Guiana to the post of Acting Colonial 
Secretary of Mauritius. The final chapter, a sad epilogue, tells of his years of 
retirement, of neglect by the Establishment, and of the shadow of domestic tragedy. 
The rest of the book is concerned with the three phases of Cameron’s African 
career: his service as Assistant Colonial Secretary and Chief Secretary in Nigeria 
1908-1924, as Governor of Tanganyika 1925-1931, and as Governor of Nigeria 
1931-1935. The fact that over one third of this material (which is in all only 
115 pages) is devoted to background surveys of Lugard’s and Clifford’s governor- 
ships, of the East African scene (particularly the Closer Union controversy) and of 
Nigerian developments 1924-1931 respectively, rather than specifically to 
Cameron’s activities, is, no doubt, a reflection of the comparative paucity of 
material available for a Cameron biography. For his primary source material, 
the author draws upon the Colonial Office papers in the Public Record Office and 
upon the Nigerian National Archives. This is enlivened with reminiscences 
supplied by some of Cameron’s colleagues. 

The author does not appear to have had an opportunity to work on the Tan- 
zanian National Archives, which is a pity since Cameron’s governorship of 
Tanganyika is the focal period of his career and here may lie at least partial 
answers to many of the questions which perplex the student of the period. One 
of these is: how far was Cameron the primary architect of these policies, formulated 
in Tanganyika in the latter half of the 1920s and approved by the Colonial Office 
for adoption in other territories, which became knownas ‘Cameronian’ ? Cameron 
was fortunate in having among his senior officers a number of men of outstanding 
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ability and unbounded enthusiasm for the new policies. The most vivid impres- 
sion which my own work in these archives has left with me has, for example, been, 
not Cameron’s minutes, but the lengthy, erudite and often impassioned mono- 
graphs which Mitchell addressed to the Governor, and which so often formed the 
content of later dispatches to the Secretary of Staté over Cameron’s signature. 
Whether or not Cameron was, in effect, largely the mouthpiece of men of deeper 
intellect and wider education than himself whose views he found congenial and 
readily absorbed, is a question which further research may answer. 

Another problem which presents itself is that of Cameron’s apparent change of 
heart on one of the most fundamental premises of the ‘Cameronian’ indirect-rule 
principles of the late 1920s: that the district officer, and not the professional 
magistrate, was the proper person to deal with legal cases in which Africans’ were 
involved. From this premise two conclusions followed; first that the native 
courts, so integral a part of the structure of the native authorities, must be con- 
trolled exclusively by the administration without ‘interference’ from the judiciary; 
and secondly that in the subordinate courts the district officers (applying a some- 
-what flexible version of the imported English law), and not professional magistrates 
(with their rigid regard for English procedure and technicalities) were the best 
dispensers of justice to Africans.t On these matters Cameron and his Dar es 
Salaam colleagues had expressed themselves vehemently and unequivocally. 
Yet when he came to Nigeria, Cameron instituted reforms in the court structure 
which (though they did not in fact, as the author states (p. 122) create ‘a completely 
‘integrated court system’) were based on principles diametrically opposed to those 
which he had espoused in Tanganyika. The author offers as an explanation 
‘Cameron’s pragmaticism and the fact that ‘Nigeria was not Tanganyika’, But 
this explanation is hardly adequate, for the Nigerian situation was not, in this 
context, so very dissimilar from the Tanganyikan. Nor does it take into account 
that Cameron was not alone in having undergone this conversion. Mitchell in 
1933 signed the recommendations of the Bushe Commission on the Administration 
of Criminal Justice in East Africa, of which he was a member, without dissenting 

‘on any point. Yet these recommendations unequivocally rejected the whole 
philosophy regarding the administration of justice in the subordinate courts by 
administrative officers which he (and Cameron) had been so eloquently urging a 
few years before. So too when Mitchell came to Uganda as Governor, he pushed 
through with enthusiasm the new Native Courts Ordinance in a form which, by 
preserving the ultimate subordination of these courts to the High Court, com- 
pletely reversed the early drafts of the Ordinance which had been modelled on 
Cameron’s ‘Tanganyika Ordinance of 1929 which had made these courts the 
exclusive preserve of the administration. Mitchell’s autobiography provides no 
guide (any more than Cameron’s does) as to why or how these conversions came 
about. Is it that here we are dealing not merely with the changing attitudes of 
individuals, but with the changing nature of indirect rule as it developed during 
the 1920s and 1930s, an aspect which has as yet received insufficient attention 
from historians of the period ? 

This book provides a useful survey of Cameron’s career for which students of 
the period will be grateful. It is, however, to be hoped that, despite the author’s 
fears to the contrary, it may be possible for a fuller and more revealing biography 
of this singular and puzzling man to follow. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, H. F. Morris 

London. 


1James S. Reed and I have dealt with this subject at some length in Indirect Rule and the 
‘Search for Justice, Oxford, 1972. 
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An Economic History of Kenya and Uganda 1800-1970, by R. M. A. van 
Zwanenberg with Anne King. Macmillan, London, 1976. xxiv+326pp. Index. 
£10-00. 


This book deals primarily with the economic history of the colonial period in 
Kenya and Uganda and the immediate aftermath. Despite the title compara- 
tively little space is devoted to the events of the nineteenth century. This is 
not surprising. Although there is probably more source material for that period 
than the authors would recognize, it is still very much easier to assess the impact 
of colonial administration and white settlement upon the situation as it was in 
1900 than to trace a sequence of developments in agriculture, industry and trade 
from as far back as the beginning of the nineteenth century. 1970, moreover, is 
too early a date from which to review the colonial period as part of a continuing 
process. At that remove it is too easy to see what happened in Kenya and Uganda 
after independence as the inevitable outcome of the preceding sixty years, while 
overlooking the extent to which Tanzania had broken with the colonial tradition. 
President Obote’s attempts to adopt a similar line of action began only in the late 
1960s and might well have produced a significant change in the pattern of Uganda’s 
economic development if President Amin had not intervened and in so doing 
ruined the economy completely. The role of internal politics might indeed with 
advantage have been proclaimed throughout the book in less muted tones. 

What remains is a competent study of the attempt to impose a more advanced 
economy upon a generally unreceptive society. Generally, but not always. 
While it was difficult for Africans to overcome the resistance of their colonial 
rulers to include them in a dynamic economic process, some Africans were not 
content merely to be carried along on the current of events. They did take 
advantage of the opportunities offered and did well as a result, though their 
endeavours were often crushed by the greater expertise and finance available to 
Europeans and Asians. Nevertheless, if there were such men they deserve notice 
and if, too, there were any African Jethro Tulls or Richard Arkwrights so, too, 
do they. It is good, for example, to see mentioned on pages 155-7 Dindi and 
and Udzwanga of the Logoli tribe who opened a market where agricultural produce 
was exchanged for fish and cattle. 

The division of the book into chapters which deal separately with agriculture, 
pastoral farming, industry, trade, marketing and urbanization results in a clear 
exposition of developments in each of these areas, but inhibits any detailed assess- 
ment of the interplay between them and blurs the problems to which that inter- 
play gave rise. What does emerge very clearly however is that even after the 
change in direction of government policy following the watershed of the Second 
World War, colonial administrators still thought of Kenya and Uganda as comple- 
mentary to an imperial economic scheme rather than as having the right to have 
their own needs investigated in order to evolve a more effective economic policy 
to meet those very needs. 


University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


‘Counter-Insurgency in Kenya, 1952-60: A Study of Military Operations 
against Mau Mau, by Anthony Clayton. ‘Transafrica Publishers, Nairobi, 
1976. viii+63pp. Map, Illus. Kenyan Shs 12-50. 


Twenty-five years after the Declaration of the State of Emergency in Kenya 
on 25 October 1952, Mau Mau still continues to captivate the interest of 
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historians, novelists and poets. In Kenya alone historians are currently engaged 
in a debate on the significance of Mau Mau in Kenya’s history, a debate which 
has prompted Ngugi wa Thiong’o and Micere Mugo to produce a play, Dedan 
Kimathi, and the Historical Association of Kenya to publish a special issue of 
the Kenya Historical Review on it. Set against this background, Clayton’s 
pamphlet is a welcome contribution which adds a new dimension to our under- 
standing of an important, but neglected, aspect of the Mau Mau conflict. 

Clayton indicates how unprepared the Kenya Government was to deal with the 

outbreak of Mau Mau, despite the presence of British troops at Kahawa, on the 
outskirts of Kikuyuland. Consequently a new command structure had to be 
established, a new commander appointed and fresh troops flown into Kenya from 
as far as Britain, Egypt and Malaya. By August 1954 the security forces, accord- 
ing to Government sources, numbered 6,000 British soldiers, 4,000 K.A.R. askari, 
6,000 ‘other African troops’ and 850 European soldiers of the Kenya Regiment. 
In addition there were local, support elements drawn from the K.P.R., police 
and Kikuyu Home Guards, as well as 8 Lincoln bombers, 10 Harvard planes and 
3 photographic reconnaissance Meteor jets of the R.A.F. It is no wonder then that 
nearly all Government officials expected to give quick and short shrift to the 
12,000 or so poorly-armed and disorganized Mau Mau insurgents. 

As Clayton demonstrates, their over-confidence proved to be misplaced. 
Nearly all the British troops had no local experience; some of their tactics, like 
bombing the forests, proved to be counter-productive; there were incessant and 
irritating quarrels between the settlers and the military command over strategy; 
and Governor Baring proved to be stubborn, indecisive and overcautious. 

Equally, an array of enforcement measures—such as the ‘villageization’, 
detention orders, confiscation of property, communal punishments, or even the 
death sentence for carrying arms—did not prove to be an adequate deterrent. 
According to Clayton, what saved the day was Operation Anvil, a military cordon 
and police search carried out in Nairobi which dismantled the Mau Mau structure 
in 1954. Mau Mau was also dealt a serious blow by the pseudo-gangs and Kikuyu 
Home Guards, who were enticed by a variety of patronage to join the Government 
side. Although in the end they developed into an indisciplined interest group 
which committed untold atrocities, Clayton feels that the Kikuyu Guards played 
a decisive role in the struggle against Mau Mau. 

The author then turns to the behaviour of the Security Forces, a touchy and 
sensitive subject. He concludes that British soldiers were on the whole more 
well-behaved than their local counterparts. It was the members of the local 
Kenya Police Reserve, nearly all of them settlers or their sons—Kenya ngombe 
(cow) as the Kikuyu called them—and the Kikuyu Guards who were notorious 
for committing brutalities and atrocities. From personal experience, this reviewer 
concurs with that conclusion. 

The atmosphere prevailing in the detention camps and prisons, he argues, was 
determined by Government’s view of Mau Mau. The official view was that 
Mau Mau was the work of agitators and had no economic basis. Heavily influ- 
enced by Leakey, Governor Baring believed that ‘essentially Mau Mau was not 
a political and economic protest so much as a Kikuyu civil war between modernists 
and debased traditionalists...’ (p. 12), a view disseminated by Carothers, a 
government psychologist. To exorcise this psychological sickness entailed the 
maximum use of force and an elaborate system of rehabilitation designed to 
return Mau Mau into sanity. Besides stringent regulations, the programme 
included working in agricultural projects, learning crafts, civic lessons, and being 
exposed to proselytizing by Christian groups. Failure to conform to such rigours 
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or accept rehabilitation ended in the Hola tragedy of 1959, after which the pro- 
gramme was scrapped. 

The author argues that excesses were minimized by several factors. The 
Attorney General was against malpractices by the Security Forces, a factor which 
led to his removal. The judiciary upheld its standards under very difficult 
conditions. And ultimately the British Parliament acted as an effective watchdog 
throughout the period. 

Most of the author’s conclusions are sound and well-documented. It is true 
that the Emergency period bequeathed to independent Kenya an array of coercive, 
legislative measures that are frequently used to silence all opposition. The 
police, including the dreaded GSU, are more efficient and on occasion brutal, 
as anyone who has fallen foul of the law can testify. It is also salutary, in view 
of the current debate, for the Kenyans to be reminded that ‘the detainees who 
suffered and the insurgents who were killed did not pay their price for their 
cause in vain’. (p. 61) Equally, the memories of the Mau Mau period have had 
a sobering effect, particularly among the Kikuyu. 

However, a few points need clarification. The Provincial Administration 
does not seem to have emerged a ‘prestigious administration dominating other 
departments of the government’ (p. 20) due to the state of the Emergency. 
Throughout the colonial period and save for a brief period after the introduction 
of the ‘Membership’ system in the 1950s, the Provincial Administration had 
always enjoyed the status of being the ‘elite’ as Bruce Berman has convincingly 
demonstrated. Equally the author tends to minimize the cover-up of atrocities 
and brutalities committeed by the Security Forces, including the Prisons Depart- 
ment. Berman has shown that the colonial system in Kenya, particularly the 
Provincial Administration, operated under a gentleman’s code whose chief purpose 
was ‘continuity and survival of its own power’ through suppression of damaging 
information or criticism (Berman, pp. 61-81). The Hola tragedy, therefore, 
would seem to be a significant revelation of the system in operation, rather than 
an isolated case. 

More evidence is also required to demonstrate that ‘the insurgents’ military 
cause was lost, however, because the political cause of African advancement 
made steady progress’ (footnote 56, p. 28); that the Hola tragedy led to a ‘radical 
shift of thinking in the Conservative Party in the post-Suez period’, a shift that 
also affected the fate of the Central African Federation and Tanganyika (p. 61); 
and that the introductory instruction in citizenship to the detainees ‘may have 
provided many ... with a wider sense of citizenship and a new individual self- 
respect’ which, in turn, have contributed towards ‘peace and stability, almost 
without equal in post-colonial Africa’ (pp. 61-2). 

Others may question why the author regards Mau Mau as ‘an unusual form of 
nationalism’ (p. 1), or why ‘Mau Mau must carry a share of the blame’ for the 
sufferings arising from the conflict (p. 53). And in that vein this reviewer finds 
the statement that ‘Many other systems of government have achieved far less, 
particularly when faced with insurgency’ (p. 63) to be mere self-congratulations. 

Finally, there are a few minor errors—‘ Assult’ instead of ‘assault’ (p. 14), ‘ease’ 
instead of ‘case’ (footnote 87, p.44) and ‘Ruthagathi’ instead of ‘Ruthagati’(p. 46), 

Despite some minor areas of disagreement, it is a pleasure to report that Clayton’s 
study is on the whole well-researched, lucid and balanced. This is no mean 
achievement, given the controversial nature of the subject-matter. In any case, 
some of the questions raised cannot be adequately covered in such a short mono- 
graph. Anyone familiar with Philip Goodhart’s The Hunt for Kimathi (1958) 


L4Administration and Politics in Colonial Kenya, Ph.D. thesis, Yale, 1973. 
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or Waruhiu Itote’s ‘Mau Mau’ General (1967) will clearly appreciate Clayton’s 
sound scholarship and contribution. For this reason, Counter-Insurgency in 
Kenya is to be highly recommended. 


University of Nairobi GODFREY MURIUKI 


Missions and Politics in Malawi, by K. Nyamayaro Mufuka. Modern Africa 
Series: No. 1. Limestone Press, Ontario, 1977. vii+289pp. Illustrated, 
bibliography, index. $9-50 paperback, $5-50. 


This is a study by an exiled Zimbabwean, of the role of the Scottish missionaries 
and their home church in the political development of modern Malawi. The 
recent trend towards concentrating on the study of African responses and initia- 
tives is reversed in a very interesting way, by an African focussing his study on 
Scots in Africa. 

Mufuka begins by pointing out the fact that the Scots in Malawi, from the very 
beginning of their presence there, did not fit the stereotype of the role of mission- 
aries in the Scramble and the subsequent colonial period of African History. 
He attempts both to describe and explain the Scottish role as an opposition, pro 
African, political force from 1890 to the period of the aftermath of the Chilembwe 
Rising. His argument, though a little thin at times holds together and makes 
sense. Before studying the Malawi-Scottish alliance against the Central African 
Federation, which is the central theme of the book, he does look at the twenties 
and thirties. This is the blank period of Malawi historiography and he adds little 
to the existing meagre stock of historical study of this period, though he shows a 
continuity between the earlier and later periods of Scottish activity. 

Mufuka does break new ground however as a result of his researches in Scotland, 
in his study of the pro Nyasaland/Malawi lobby in Scotland which played a minor 
but significant role in British politics from 1949 to 1965. As the author points 
out, a key element in the success of Malawi nationalism in its fight against white 
domination was that it had a ‘fifth column’ within Britain itself. An ally which 
was effective enough to persuade the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
to condemn British policy towards the Federation and Nyasaland in particular, by 
an overwhelming vote at its meeting in May 1959 with the authors of that policy, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home and Rab Butler, sitting in the public gallery. 

The author’s study of Malawi nationalism itself is perfunctory and says nothing 
new, but he does make a most useful contribution to Malawi historiography by 
his careful analysis of the Scottish, and in some ways it is Scottish rather than 
primarily missionary, contribution to the creation of modern Malawi. 

There are some errors within the book. Dr Banda is said to have left Scotland 
for Malawi when in fact he left from Ghana, and again a key Scottish figure in 
the fifties, Tom Colvin, is referred to as a Livingstonia Missionary when he was 
in fact a member of Blantyre Synod. However these and some other similar 
unfortunate and avoidable slips do not take away the value of this book. 


University of Edinburgh A. C. Ross 


A History of Zambia, by Andrew Roberts. London: Heinemann 1976. 
xxiv+288pp. £7, £290 paperback. 


Andrew Roberts is one of that rare breed of historians who set themselves the 
very highest standards of scholarship and integrity and who do not become 
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slaves of intellectual fashion. His reputation can only be enhanced by his latest 
book, which essays the well-nigh impossible task of producing a history of Zambia 
‘from the Stone Age to the Tanzam Railway’ as the blurb writer has it. 

It is of course easy, as the author himself admits, to criticize the very notion of 
writing about a country whose boundaries are highly artificial and of recent origin, 
and whose present and past history cannot therefore be arbitrarily divorced from 
that of her neighbours. Yet Zambia does exist; it contains schools and a uni- 
versity in which ‘Zambian history’ has to be taught, and where there is therefore 
a need for a work such as this, ambitious and wide ranging in scope and embodying 
the fruits of much recent research. This scholarly ‘study of history in Zambia, 
rather than a history of Zambia’ (p. xi) clearly supercedes earlier works by Gann, 
Hall and Langworthy, and will surely prove invaluable to lecturers and students 
at the University of Zambia, and to graduating students when they go out to 
teach in the schools. It is rather too scholarly, however, to be used as a school 
textbook. I would also recommend it to anyone interested in Zambia’s past or in 
its present predicaments arising from its strategic position within southern Africa. 

Roberts’s History is largely precolonial in emphasis, on the reasonable grounds 
that this is where ignorance is greatest. The first four chapters deal with the 
geographical background and with the Steel and Iron Ages. They take the 
reader through difficult terrain with admirable clarity. The next four chapters, 
perhaps the best in the book, cover the period c.1500-1890 and concentrate on 
‘tribal’ organization, the growth of chieftainship, the expansion of trade, and the 
effects of nineteenth century African invaders. The final four chapters examine 
the period from the colonial occupation down to 1974. Two of these are essenti- 
ally updated versions of Roberts’s chapters in T. O. Ranger’s Aspects of Central 
African History (London 1968), but there are new chapters on ‘mines and migra- 
tion’ and the first decade after independence. 

Andrew Roberts was once accused, in the pages of this journal, of casting his 
work on Tanzania within too rigidly nationalistic a framework. The same 
criticism cannot be levelled at his latest work, which is admirably judicious and 
has managed to avoid a number of obvious pitfalls. He is most careful, for 
example, to point out the limitations of the archaeological, linguistic and oral 
sources used to reconstruct precolonial history. He is not tempted to make 
sweeping claims on the basis of insufficient evidence. He belongs to the school 
which prefers to stress African initiatives rather than African impotence, but he 
is meticulous in pointing out how heavily circumscribed the scope for such initia- 
tives became in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His treatment of the 
colonial period, which might be considered too ‘neutral’ by many Zambians, is 
enriched by his synthesis of recent research into mining and religious history. 
There is a perceptive discussion of the (changing) concepts of ‘tribe’ and ‘tribal- 
ism’. The final chapter, covering the period 1964-74, is not marred, as it might 
have been, by excessive caution. Thus, ‘Veterans of the freedom struggle had 
to be rewarded by jobs in government, even though many were quite unsuited 
to administrative work’ (p. 243), while his analysis of the official ideology of 
‘Humanism’ is enlivened by the comment ‘The historical record shows all too 
plainly that by the nineteenth century much of Zambian society was anything 
but Humanist, and in the latter part of the twentieth century Zambia is further 
removed than almost any other African country from the conditions in which a 
small-scale agrarian socialism might flourish.’ (p. 246) 

The author consciously strives for ‘accuracy rather than elegance of expression’ 
(p. 66), though he does on occasion allow his sense of humour to surface. For 
example, after quoting Livingstone’s assessment of the Kololo—The upper 
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classes, too, receive the lion’s share of the profits from the elephant-hunt without 
undergoing much of the toil and danger’—Roberts adds, ‘Much the same can 
be said of the nationalization of major industries by the government of modern 
Zambia’ (p. 140). 

A History of Zambia is elegantly produced. ‘The text is easy to read and, for 
these days, remarkably free of printing errors. It is greatly enhanced by excellent 
and helpful maps, illustrations and line drawings. ‘There are very few footnotes, 
presumably to lower the costs of production, but this is largely offset by a splendid 
23 page thematic bibliography, partially annotated. The paperback price is 
reasonable and, given the current state of sterling, should enable the book to be 
sold to Zambian students as a required text for many years to come, to the mutual 
benefit of such students, the publishers, Heinemann, and Andrew Roberts himself. 


University of Edinburgh Rosin PALMER 


Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia: The times and the man, by Fergus Macpherson. 
OUP, 1974. xvii+478 pp. Ilus., map, index. £5 (£3-20 paperback). 


Kenneth David Kaunda— KRK’ to most Zambians—has always been something 
of an enigma and he remains one no less after reading this first full-length bio- 
graphy. Fergus Macpherson, who works as a historian for the Kenneth Kaunda 
Foundation in Lusaka, has known his subject for some thirty years, but this book 
adds little to what we already know of the man and solves none of the formidable 
questions that have been posed by recent events and by his acts as President of 
Zambia. 

Macpherson has clearly always been impressed by Kaunda’s ‘spiritual integrity 
and clear headed realism’, and he allows this enormous admiration for Zambia’s 
leader to crowd out any consideration whatever of criticisms and scepticism about 
his political behaviour. The author, a Scottish missionary, is one of many white 
teachers, clerics, politicians and journalists who were impressed by what they saw 
in the Kaunda of the 1950s and early 1960s—the courageous opponent of Welensky, 
the principled non-racialist, the disciple of Ghandian non-violence and the 
Christian humanist with compassion shown fcr all manner of men. Some of 
these admirers feature in the book—the Reverends Mervyn Temple and Colin 
Morris, the ecologist John Papworth, businessman Simon Zukas and others. 
Close friends are sometimes well placed to write biography. When they also have 
access to valuable documentation, as Macpherson has, then the potential is 
greater—but for the friendship. It is not implying any dishonesty on 
Macpherson’s part to say that this is not Kaunda, warts and all. It is now long 
overdue for someone to write about the warts and explain them. 

One of Kaunda’s other friends and a much closer one than most other men was, 
cf course, Simon Kapwepwe, now in political disgrace and for a time held in 
detention without trial. Kapwepwe appears only briefly in this bookand there isno 
insight whatever into the relationship between the two men, It is difficult to 
understand how. such an omission can be justified, except by the kind of argument 
that in Zambia removes Kapwepwe’s name end picture from certain official 
documents. As Kapwepwe has never been tried and since the only court case 
involving him was his own successful libel case against the Government and the 
President (in the form of the daily press and the radio station), one cannot accept 
the official version of what happened between the twomen. Men like Kapwepwe, 
and others who have incurred official displeasure for political opposition, have 
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often been locked up. It is then said that they were ‘lunatics’ (a term of abuse 
often used by KK), and hardly a voice is heard in support of the constitution and 
the human rights for which Kaunda and his colleagues fought so hard and so 
long. 

It can be argued that since this is a biography of Kaunda up to independence it 
would have been wrong to refer to events since. That may be so, but one would 
hope that more recent events would colour the choice of what to write about in the 
period chosen. Kaunda the politician and president, is a more significant and 
more interesting subject than Kaunda the freedom fighter. Besides, I think we 
already know the latter man well enough. The trouble is that too many people 
will think of him in the latter mould—a man so committed to principle and to the 
cause of the common down-trodden man that if anything shabby or cruel in 
Zambia is done in his name, if a stone is turned over to reveal some rather ugly 
piece of rottenness, then no blame can be attached to the one good man, Kaunda. 
If the President attacks someone, then because he is already known to be good, the 
other man must be wrong. A large part of theblamefor this kind of interpretation 
attaches to those who have created the myth about Kaunda as some kind of moral 
colossus. He is not, and those who perpetuate the myth do both Kaunda and 
Zambia a disservice. 

One does not have to think very hard to recall many occasions when Kaunda 
has chosen the path of expediency rather than principle—of protecting weak or 
suspect associates while honest men and women have suffered. Above all, the 
picture of Kaunda presented here is not one that is believed now by many thinking 
Zambians who may admire Kaunda’s political skills, but treat less seriously his 
professions of high principle, his theatrical expressions of grief at one or other 
misfortune and his exposition of humanism. The much heralded leadership 
code which in Tanzania led to considerable loss of power and wealth to many 
leaders, has not had the same result in Zambia. Humanism has little concrete 
reality. Zambia is now highly bureaucratized; the state is involved at many 
levels and in many fields, but social stratification and inequality have increased. 
If Kaunda is to be praised for those parts of his policies and leadership that have 
been impressive, he must also take some of the blame for those areas marked by 
failure. Macpherson shows how Kaunda was an inspired leader in the indepen- 
dence struggle. He does not seem to have been able to inspire Zambians to the 
new efforts needed today. 

Kaunda, despite the sycophants around him, has prevented a personality cult 
from growing up. Ina recent Times of Zambia headline treatment is given to an 
attack on Government policy by a trade union leader while a story about Kaunda 
is relegated to a few lines at the foot of the page. There are few African countries 
where that could happen. But if he makes high moral statements he must expect 
to be judged by them. He once wrote: 

‘It would seem to be the Christian’s duty in whatever circumstances, to 

press for ultimate truth and fearlessly seek and promote such decisions as 

are dictated by truth alone, not mitigated by selfish motives.’ 
But critics have been imprisoned without trial. People have been forced to join 
the ruling party UNIP. Kaunda has even given his tacit approval to the exprés- 
sion of near-fascist political statements by party and government associates. When 
students had the temerity to criticize the extravagance of the tenth independence 
anniversary celebrations, or gave vocal support to the MPLA during the Angolan 
civil war they were dealt with severely. Not only are few voices raised in protest; 
the President himself seems to ignore both the spirit and the content of the con- 
stitution he is committed to upholding. 
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: iia of this book then as a study of the freedom fighter? Julius Nyerere was 
right to say in his introduction that you cannot write intelligently about President 
Kaunda except in the context of the independence struggle. But Macpherson 
spreads this account too wide into areas already well explored without adding 
insights into Kaunda as a leader or as a man. 

Macpherson starts off with a simple but excellent account of life under colonial 
rule, the hut burnings, racialism and inhumanity that were a feature of so much 
of the contacts between black Africans and white power in the early decades of this 
century. Macpherson writes about the background in the Northern Province 
where Kaunda grew up as the son of an African missionary from Nyasaland. He 
goes on to follow Kaunda’s career as schoolboy, teacher, trader in used clothing, 
political campaigner and leader of an independent state. 

Despite its faults, there are some fascinating episodes in the book and some 
surprise revelations too. Colin Morris once spoke out against the showing of a 
film supporting African freedom, saying that it might be dangerous. Mervyn 
Temple once held the view that a universal franchise would be wrong. There 
are also some descriptions of police behaviour and response to unrest that are 
uncannily similar to behaviour and response in the period since independence and 
African rule. The police still overreact and mobilise themselves in such a way 
as to exacerbate tensions. Descriptions of events in the late 1950s and early 1960s 
are uncannily like what happened in Lusaka in 1971 and 1976 when the students 
demonstrated their opposition to some aspects of Government policy. 

Whether or not it is good as history, this book is not very good biography, even 
of the period Macpherson has chosen. We are given little idea of what it meant to 
Kaunda himself when UNIP had defeated Federation and he and his colleagues 
had achieved positions of responsibility in government. It was a great triumph 
and it had been achieved through dedication, sacrifice, leadership and discipline. 
In this book, however, Kaunda remains a rather cardboard figure. Macpherson 
knows him, but one does not know how well and this book gives no hint. We get 
something of the man’s great personal charm and warmth, but that is all. 

As a Christian, Macpherson often dwells on that side of Kaunda’s character, 
and it is important to remember how Christianity was a progressive force in the 
colonial period. Christian faith is not inherently political, but the political 
consequences of much missionary activity in Zambia were revolutionary. Anyone 
who thinks of British colonialism as a marriage of God and gun, of Bible and boma, 
forgets the principle under which many of the non-conformist churches were run— 
quite aside from the egalitarian principles implied in the Gospel message that all 
men are equal before the Creator. As the Presbyterian authcr points out, his 
church’s ‘system of church policy under which Kaunda and others were reared 
was based on the doctrine of human equality and of conciliar government’. It is 
no coincidence that some of the strongest and most persistent opposition to 
colonialism and racialism comes from Christian Africans, many of whom owed their 
livelihood and positions to Europeans. Kaunda’s first brushes with white 
authority were in fact with the missionaries when he was a teacher at Lubwa back 
in 1945. Like many other Africans, Kaunda challenged missionaries who pro- 
fessed Christian values and yet associated with and even supported the more 
brutal racism of some of the representatives of the colonial government or the 
settlers. 

This biography, however, left me with the feeling of being a dated and inadequate 
piece of scholarship. There is evidence of much research here. Many docu- 
ments not previously referred to have been used. Macpherson has been able to 
interview many of Kaunda’s associates, relatives and friends. But I found I did 
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not know much more about him at the end than I did at the beginning. Someone, 
and I think it had better be a Zambian writing after Kaunda has gone, has yet to 
write a biography of the man that will sort out a truer picture. 


London GRAHAM MyTTON 


From Protest to Challenge: a documentary history of African politics in 
South Africa, 1882-1964, edited by T. Karis and G. Carter. Volume 3, Chal- 
lenge and Violence, 1953-1964; Volume 4, Political Profiles 1882-1964. Hoover 
Institute, Stanford, 1977. No price given. 


The publication of the final two volumes of From Protest to Challenge bring to 
a conclusion a magnificent project which has made available to scholars hundreds 
of pages of hitherto largely inaccessible documents on African political history in 
South Africa.* Volume 3 runs to over 800 pages and covers the period between 
1952 and 1964, years which saw a phase of re-assessment in the wake of the 
Defiance Campaign, the Congress of the People and the formation of the Congress 
Alliance, the Treason Trial, the break away of the Pan-Africanist Congress, 
Sharpeville, and the acceptance—and implications—on the part of both major 
liberation movements of the need to counter violence with violence. Volume 4 
differs from Volumes 1-3 in that it consists not of documents and accompanying 
commentaries, but is made up instead of biographical sketches of individuals 
prominent in African political history over the whole of the period covered by 
the three document-volumes—a very useful compilation (which includes also 
some 70 photographs) and a wholly appropriate way to conclude the series. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London BRIAN WILLAN 


Social Anthropology and Law, ed. by Ian Hamnett (A.S.A. Monographs 14). 
Academic Press, 1977. London & New York. viii+234 pp. £550. 


Hamnett sums up his lucid and interesting editorial introduction by citing 
Maitland’s aphorism that in fourteenth century England ‘Law was the place 
where life and logic met’. This serves to pinpoint the anthropological debate on 
law, which has many parallels with that in anthropological economics between 
the so-called formalists and substantivists. What sort of logic does the anthro- 
pologist find when he studies law cross-culturally ? Doesonerepeatedly rediscover 
a familiar intellectual system, which permits the application of Western juris- 
prudential models, as Gluckman consistently argued? Or is local ‘law’ really no 
more than a post-hoc gloss on the play of interest and power ? 

The contributors to the present volume stick more closely to the official theme 
than is normal in such symposia; only Gulliver, in a general paper on mediators 
(as opposed to adjudicators) diverges. Fallers contributed a characteristically 
neat paper, dealing with the judicial review of administrative decisions in Busoga, 
where the judges were also members of the administrative hierarchy. Comaroff 
and Roberts show how Tswana litigants compete to define issues in such a way 
that the norms most favourable to their interests are applied. F. G. Snyder 
takes the Marxist view of interest and law in a discussion of land pledges among 
the Diola in Senegal. S. F. Moore, in a paper on the Chagga, suggests that trials 
may be viewed as ceremonies, and brings out the contrasting norms which 
*See also my longer review of Volumes 1 and 2 in African Affairs, 74, 295, April 1975, 
pp. 238-240. 
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armine the outcome of litigation in the various judicial arenas of rural Tanzania. 
This theme is developed further by Perry, dealing with the problems of the 
peasant in Lesotho, faced by unfamiliar bureaucratic courts, whose rules and 
procedures the litigant often fails to understand, and which may render an incom- 
prehensible judgment. 

Hamnett claims that his contributors have illustrated that the debate between 
the interactionists and the champions of legalistic analysis distorts reality. It is 
true that most follow a sensible middle path, but eating this rather special pudding 
does not constitute a proof. There are no analyses of ‘law’ in acephalous societies, 
where the place of norms in dispute resolution is very different. Secondly, the 
clash between colonial or national and customary courts, cropping up in this book 
as a minor theme, is perhaps the key reality for most rural Africans (as these, 
exclusively Africanist, case-studies show). ‘Tae manipulation, uncertainty of 
litigation, etc., which some authors stress, are at least in part the product of this 
contemporary conflict between systems of law, and between competing bureau- 
cracies. Perhaps one could only really resolve the issue Hamnett poses with 
reference to pre-colonial legal systems; and these are in the main beyond recovery. 
‘However, I freely concede that these reservations are a little unfair to a team which 
has produced a useful and unpretentious book. 


University of Leiden ADAM KUPER 
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ETHIOPIA’S UNACKNOWLEDGED PROBLEM: 
THE OROMO 


P. T. W. BAXTER 


THE FRONTIERS OF ETHIOPIA have been restored, or are being restored, to their 
old Imperial limits, and ethnic minorities in Eritrea and the Ogaden which 
were seeking to break away are either cowed or on the defensive, at any rate for 
the present. The difficulties that Ethiopia has been enduring in the Horn 
have received fairly full news coverage, because the fighting zones have been 
accessible to reporters and the interests of the Great Powers and their satellites 
have been involved. Memories of European perfidy to Ethiopia in the 1930s 
perhaps still tugs a little at the consciences of the elderly, while the young 
question, why it is that, whereas the technology of the rich nations could only be 
tardily organized to alleviate the famine which toppled Haile Selassie, it can 
quickly be organized to airlift tanks to Jigjiga and to distribute machine guns 
to penniless peasants. But the efflorescence of feelings of common nationhood 
and of aspirations for self-determination among the cluster of peoples who speak 
Oromo has not been much commented upon. Yet the problem of the Oromo 
people has been a major and central one in the Ethiopian Empire ever since it 
was created by Minilik in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. If 
the Oromo people only obtain a portion of the freedoms which they seek then 
the balance of political power in Ethiopia will be completely altered. If the 
Oromo act with unity they must necessarily constitute a powerful force. What 
is left of the Ethiopian regular army and the militia depends amongst other 
things on Oromo officers and other ranks. If an honest and free election was 
held (an unlikely event) and the people voted by ethnic blocs, as experience of 
elections elsewhere in Africa suggests that they well might do, then around half 
the votes would be cast by Oromo for Oromo and only about one-third for 
Amhara. 

‘Amhara’ is the name of the tribal group from the north western corner of 
Ethiopia which is coincident with the old kingdom of Abyssinia. During the 
Scramble for Africa the Amhara conquered, or acquired by the default of the 
other colonial powers, the territory which became the Ethiopian Empire of 
Minilik and of Haile Selassie. Amhara have provided almost all the holders of 
government offices and appear to dominate the present military junta. The 
absolute political domination and cultural dominance of the Amhara has resulted 
in the public presentation of Ethiopia as a state with a much more unitary 
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culture than, in fact, it has. Even scholars have come to accept Ethiopia at 
the evaluation of its own sophisticated and charming elite. 

Much of the history of Ethiopia can be viewed as a struggle between the 
Amhara and the Oromo, compared to which the chronicles of the dynastic 
struggles of the petty northern chiefdoms, which have so preoccupied his- 
torians, represent a 1066 and All That sort of diversionary tale. For the last 
90 years or so the Amhara have been dominant, but their grip upon Ethiopia 
has been loosening since at least the 1960s. The horrible events of the last 
_ few years are much more an awful and bloody siage in the process of decoloniza- 
tion than they are of a class war; more primordial passions than those of class 
have been unleashed by the collapse of Haile Selassie’s government. 

Until recently the Oromo have been better known outside Ethiopia as ‘the 
Galla’, but that is a name which none use of themselves and which they resent. 
They are made up of a number of tribes, of which the best known are the 
Raya, Wollo, Karaiyu, Kotu, Leka, Mecha, Tulama, Guji, Arssi and Boran, 
but there are several others. I have worked among Arssi and Boran. Some 
Oromo are Muslim, some Monopkysite Christians and others maintain their 
traditional religion. There are great ecological variations in Oromo lands, and 
hence great variations in mode of life and modes of production from pastoral 
nomadism to itinerant trading to hce agriculture. 

The cradleland of the Oromo was probably in the cool grasslands of southern 
Ethiopia where they lived as pastoral stockmen. In the early sixteenth century, 
triggered by demographic and ecological changes which we do not yet under- 
stand and possibly also by the introduction of the saddled horse, there was a 
population upsurge and Oromo spread rapidly. They took over most of the 
territory which they still farm or graze. They absorbed the peoples they 
overran, and drove out the garrisons and religious houses from those parts of 
the south of Ethiopia which the Amhara had colonized during the previous 
century. The expansion of the Oromo was approximately coincident in time 
with (and indeed in part may havz been a consequence of) the jihad led by 
Ahmed Gran which, to contemporaries at any rate, appeared likely to destroy 
the Christian Abyssinian state. 

The different Oromo tribal groups evolved quite different political systems, 
which varied from small acephalous clusters of agnatically connected neighbours 
to quite complex kingdoms. Oromo have never yet been politically united 
and, in the past, have possibly expended as much blood and energy fighting 
each other has they have in fighting and resisting Amhara. But most Oromo 
have maintained, at least in their values and ritual observances, elements of 
their famous gada or luuba system of age- and generation-grading. 

Bahrey, an Abyssinian ecclesiastiz who wrote A History of the Galla towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, selected Juuba or gada as the organization 
which harnessed Oromo valour into an undefeatable force. It grouped men 
by age and genealogical generation -nto a combined ritual, political and military 
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organization which maintained a strongly democratic and egalitarian ethos and 
restrained the exploitation of office, wealth and power. Under the rules of 
gada no office holder, nor set of elders in office, could retain office for longer 
than a ritually prescribed period, usually of eight years. Some Oromo national- 
ists seek to reconstruct a form of gada as the political basis for the new Oromo 
state they seek to establish. Gada is unlikely to provide a practical working 
model which can deal with the complexities of a modern nation state, but it is 
an ideal mythical charter in which to enshrine Oromo values! Oromo are 
brought up to resist authority based on wealth or political position. There 
are very few situations in which one Oromo can order another to do anything. 
Unlike the Amhara, who value deviousness and rank and pomp,? Oromo also 
do not expect possessors of brief authority to brag, boss and bully. 

Disinterested nineteenth century travellers among the Oromo were impressed 
by their culture and its underlying unity. D’Abbadie wrote of ‘les Oromos 
grande nation africaine’,? and the great missionary explorer Ludwig Krapf 
suggested that ‘Providence has placed this nation in this part of Africa for very 
important reasons. It is the Germany of Africa’.4 Krapf, perhaps naively 
and certainly ethnocentrically, saw the Oromo as the dynamic nation which 
would, if only they accepted Christ, lead their less fortunate and less numerous 
neighbours militarily, economically, spiritually and culturally. But, in the 
event, it has taken the shared experiences of Amhara imperialism to create an 
Oromo national consciousness. 

Their preservation of a subtle, literary and Christian cultural tradition in 
beleaguered isolation in the Ethiopian Highlands is an achievement in which 
Amhara take a very proper, if exaggerated, pride and one which one should not 
denigrate. The ruling elite never seems to have doubted the absolute superiority 
of its own culture and its duty to impose it on any who sought near equality 
with it. But, since the sixteenth century, fears of Islam and of the Oromo 
have dominated the political consciousness of the Amhara ruling elite, and the 
thought of the two in combination has been their recurring nightmare. ` Their 
policies have provoked, and thereby confirmed, those very responses which 
they feared. For example, the mass acceptance of Islam by the highland Arssi 
of Arussi® Province in the 1930s was, in part, a mass demonstration of anti- 
Amhara sentiment and rejection of all the values of their Amhara colonizers. 
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It confirmed Amhara beliefs that Oromo were, basically, uncivilizable because 
they rejected Christianity so passionately. 

Tn action the policies of northern administrators have veered between treating 
Oromo as pagans or as Muslims to be pillaged on the one tack, and as treating 
them as inferiors who might nevertheless be ‘amharized’ and incorporated 
into Ethiopia as full citizens on the other. The latter option was not so open 
to the black Negro (Shankilla) peoples of the south west. 

Pre-revolutionary Ethiopia, to Oromo and other southerners under the harrow, 
was not, as it is described by the ruling military junta and their sycophants, a 
‘feudal state’. The term ‘feudal’? may have a limited applicability to the 
traditional northern Amhara and Tigrean states, but if it is applied to the south 
or to the Empire as a whole it only obscures analysis.* Ethiopia was, and is now, 
a ramshackle, though rapidly changing and developing, Empire of which all 
the members were subjects rather than citizens, but in which almost all the 
Oromo were colonial subjects. 

The officers who administered Oromoland were hard-bitten, self-made men 
of very little formal education. Most of them had fought their way up the 
patronage-cum-bureaucracy ladder which was the Imperial Ethiopian adminis- 
trative system. Few members of the cultivated Amhara aristocracy which so 
charmed European visitors ever served in the south except as, at lowest, provincial 
governor level. If policy was made by staff officers in Addis Ababa it was 
interpreted by made-up rankers in the field. Their behaviour moreover was 
hardly inhibited, as was that of colonial officials in other African Empires, by 
respect for a powerful metropole to which natives could appeal and in which 
principle could outweigh expediency. Provincial officials were poorly paid, 
and it was anticipated that they would supplement their salaries by using the 
opportunities offered by office. My guess is that if any of the officials in Kofele 
had lived on their official pay they would have been dismissed for not living at 
the level which their positions required. The university graduates and liberally 
orientated civil servants which Haile Selassie’s educational programme had 
produced were seldom sent to the provinces: there was not one graduate em- 
ployed in the administration of Arussi Province. What at the turn of the century 
had been presented as an Imperial duty to disseminate Amharic civilization 
along with the Pax Amharica, by the 1960s appeared simply as a brutal and 
oppressive anachronism. 


5. There are no standard ways of spelling Ethiopian place or tribal names in roman 
script. I use Arussi for the province, which is the usual mode, and Arssi for the people, 
language and land which is near to the folk pronunciation. I am grateful to the SSRC 
for the grant which made my research in Ethiopia possible. 
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1960), pp. 378-93 had settled the matter, but the debate on the use of ‘feudal’ appears 
to be endless. For a succinct analysis of the use of the term generally and in relation to 
Ethiopia see Gene Ellis, ‘The Feudal Paradigm as a Hindrance to Understanding Ethiopia’, 
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Officials were feared and usually loathed as were the Amhara settlers to whom 
much of the best land had been alienated. (Most officials were also settlers 
but most settlers were not officials.) Many Oromo, particularly those living 
in the more fertile areas, were transformed by conquest (or later on by govern- 
ment allocation of their land to landlords) from free farmers into poor share- 
cropping tenants. A major rallying cry of the Oromo Liberation Front is a 
call to get rid of the foreign settlers (naftaanya), many of whom are said to 
remain in Oromoland despite Proclamation No. 31 of 1973, ‘To provide for 
the Public Ownership of Rural Lands’.” 

Accurate population figures for Ethiopia are just not obtainable. Mesfin 
Wolde Mariam,’ for example, quotes an official estimate of the total population 
of Ethiopia, in 1968, as 26-4 million and John Markakis® quotes another official 
estimate for 1970 as 24-3 million, with an annual growth rate of 2:5 per cent. 
But these gross indicators are near enough for our purposes. Estimates of 
Oromo population vary from Levine’s, in 1974, of 7 million?® to that of the 
Oromo Liberation Front, in 1978, of 18 million" The Imperial Government 
deliberately obfuscated the ethnic, linguistic and religious diversity of Ethiopia 
so that, as Markakis remarks, ‘the relative strength of the major ethnic groups 
remains a matter of guess work... Such conjectures as have been advanced 
often are politically motivated and therefore of little value’1® The Atlas of 
Ethiopia, for example, which was prepared for student use, has an (inaccurate) 
map (No. 46) which shows the distribution of mules, and tables which list the 
most trivial manufactures, but it does not attempt to present accurate or compre- 
hensive data on the populations of different tribal, linguistic or religious group- 
ings of the Empire, and what little information it does give is presented in a 
prevaricating and misleading style. But almost certainly the Oromo are the 
largest ethnic group in Ethiopia and make up somewhere between a third and 
just over half of its population. A reasonable estimate would be ten million 
and fifteen million would not be wild. (In addition some hundred thousand 
Oromo are citizens of Kenya.) Certainly there are more Oromo than there are 
Cubans in Cuba or members of many of the minority nationalities of the USSR. 
There must also be as many Arssi and Guji Oromo as there are Somali in the 
Somali Republic. 

There are many differences of pronunciation, vocabulary and syntax between 
the differing dialects of Oromo but an intelligent and eager natal speaker of 
one dialect can make himself understood in any other, and soom become fluently 
at ease in it. Oromo speakers in Ethiopia stretch, though not uninterruptedly, 
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from Wollo in the north (approximately 13°N) to the southern frontier and 
from past Harar in the east to past Dembi Dollo in the west. The distance 
between the most northerly Oromo in Ethicpia and the most southerly in 
Kenya is about 1,200 kilometres. Oromo is also very widely spoken as a 
second language and is probably as widely spoken as Amharic even in towns. 
For example in Kofele, where I lived for a year, the only Ethiopian residents I 
can recall who claimed not to be able to speak any Oromo were the Police Officer 
and the telephone operator: I was assured that both of them were fibbing 
because they thought it demeaning to speak Oromo to a foreigner. Oromo 
must have been less studied and have less printed material available in it than 
any language which has a comparable number of native speakers. 

The criterion of language is important in defining who is an Amhara and who 
is an Oromo. Amhara society is, at its fringes, fairly open and, in the past, 
certainly many Oromo have become Amhara or ‘passed as Amhara’. It is 
commonly said that the late Emperor Haile Selassie was by pedigree or ‘blood’, 
as much Oromo as Amhara, but no one would ever have classified him as an 
Oromo. The crucial criteria are cultural, One may pass as an Amhara by 
adopting the observances of the Coptic Church, an Amharic name and life- 
style and, particularly, by using the Amharic language as one’s first tongue. 

The Amharic language, particularly when written in Amharic script, is a 
symbol of national identity as well as the language of political power. Fluent 
Ambharinya and an Amharic way of life were almost prerequisites for entry to 
government employment; and government was almost the only employer of 
schooled labour. For most officials to civilize was ‘to amharize’. Indeed 
Imperial officials used to fabricate the census figures to show that Amharinya 
was driving out the other languages of the Empire, and particularly Oromo, 
by a sort of inverted linguistic Gresham’s Law! 

Until the final days of the Empire Oromo was denied any official status and 
it was not permissible to publish, preach, teach or broadcast in any Oromo 
dialect. In court or before an official an Oromo had to speak Amharinya or use 
an interpreter. Even a case between two Cromo before an Oromo speaking 
magistrate had to be heard in Amharinya. I sat through a mission church 
service at which the preacher and all the congregation were Oromo but at which 
the sermon, as well as the service, was given first in Amharinya, which few of 
the congregation understood at all, and then translated into Oromo. The 
farce had to be played out in case a Judas informed and the district officer 
fined or imprisoned the preacher. Every Oromo child, like every child in 
Ethiopia, had to start his primary school studies in Amharinya, which is a 
Semitic not a Cushitic language like Oromo. Every child who sought higher 
education had to pass an examination in Amharinya even though he would be 
instructed in English. It is as if every English child had to use Russian in 
primary school and switch to Turkish for his secondary schooling. But many 
Oromo were inspired by the very difficulties which confronted them and, like 
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Ewe or Welshmen, sought through education an entry into salaried employment’ 

During the fake dawn which followed the fall of Haile Selassie’s government 
one edition of an Oromo newspaper (Bariisu; Dawn) did appear written in 
Amharic script. I understand that few further issues appeared although some 
underground papers have appeared in Oromo. Educated Oromo bitterly 
resent being deprived of the use of their native language for anything but 
domestic purposes, and particularly so when it is the first language of a nation 
of some ten million or so people. 

Official ethnic affiliation then has, to some extent, been optional for the edu- 
cated, ambitious and mobile, except that few Muslims could contemplate 
changing their religion. (There are a few Muslim Amhara.) 

From an Oromo viewpoint an Amhara is anyone who is either born into 
Amhara society and culture or anyone who chooses to enter them, by speaking 
Amharic in domestic situations, by adopting an Amharic lifestyle and by acting 
in public situations in support of Amharic values, in particular by following 
the fasting rules of the Coptic Church. In rural Arussi the maintenance of 
different fasts and rules about slaughtering and feeding and alcohol consumption 
is a major marker of ethnic differences. It is extremely difficult for Christians 
and Muslims to be convivial together. 

An Amhara is one who, all in all, assumes that Amharic culture is so obviously 
superior to the other cultures of Ethiopia that all Ethiopians should seek to 
acquire that culture. I do not suggest for a moment that these criteria are the 
ones which Amhara themselves, or students of Amharic culture, would always 
use. Clearly they are partisan, but I am only endeavouring to present here 
the view point of an Oromo sympathizer; and it is time Arssi rather than Amhara 
had some partisan backing! To Arssi, at any rate, ‘Amhara’ and ‘self-satisfied 
dominant elite? have become convergent categories. That Amhara peasants 
in their own homelands were also abused and exploited by government, and 
that there were a number of migrants from the north who lived in poverty, 
were not facts which impinged much on Arssi consciousness: just as the presence 
of poor white trash in the old American South or whites living on social relief 
payments in South Africa do little to diminish black awareness of white domin- 
ance. What Arssi experienced were the slights and hardships and exactions 
which were imposed on them by a foreign ruling elite. An elite, moreover, 
which appeared to look down on them and to discriminate against them as 
cultural and political inferiors. 

A cheery middle-aged official whom I got to know fairly well will serve as an 
example. He had over thirty years in government service as a clerk and as a 
district magistrate. He had acquired an extensive knowledge of Ethiopian 
law in action, as it were, and his bribery tariff was considered more moderate 
than that of most of his opposite numbers. He enjoyed his vocation and was 
ready to tell me what the laws of Ethiopia were. But he did not pursue his 
subject in a learned way; he did not own, or have access to, a single law book 
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nor even to a copy of the laws of Ethiopia. As the laws were very readily bent 
in favour of the rich, powerful or open handed, this was not actually very much 
of a disability. Arssi did not bring cases to him so most of the few cases he 
heard were between Amhara or between Amhara and Arssi. He did not let 
his prejudices hamper his self-interest, and any Arssi who was substantially 
richer than the Amhara with whom he was in dispute had a good chance of 
winning his case. 

The magistrate told me he was an Amhara. Arssi classified him as such but 
also said that he came of Christian Oromo stock from Shoa (I do not know if 
that was so). But he had used his various government positions to acquire 
land and stock and used Amharic as his domestic tongue and spent a lot of his 
leisure time drinking Scotch with Amhara. Certainly, he perceived Arssi 
culture to be totally inferior to Amharic culture. His response to my research 
was similar to reactions I had experienced among the more insensitive Europeans 
in other parts of colonial Africa. He assured me that I was just wasting my 
time studying Arssi culture, because they had none and were ‘uncivilized’ (in 
support of which he instanced that those Arssi who owned wellington boots 
continued to wear them into the dry season!) 

Up until the Italian invasion there were sporadic, local outbreaks of rebellion 
against particularly harsh governors or landlords but nothing that hinted of 
concerted action. When Haile Selassie returned to Ethiopia during the Second 
World War he was able to strengthen his grip on the country remarkably. 
The first Oromo rebellion which had national reverberations was that of Arssi 
patriot-cum-brigands in Bale in the 1960s. With some Somali support they 
pinned down substantial units of the regular Army and demonstrated that 
determined Oromo could wage effective guerilla warfare against the Addis 
Ababa authorities. But, probably more important for the development of 
Oromo national consciousness were the unanticipated consequences of the 
Imperial Government’s own creation of a strong, centralized administration 
which ignored local differences of custom and culture coupled with the imposi- 
tion of Amharic culture. Both of these increased resentment and developed 
by reaction positive feelings of nationality. As more Oromo became civil 
servants, Army officers and NCO’s and mcre Oromo school boys became 
undergraduates, and as more Oromo MPs managed to get elected, each group 
found that, in addition to sharing humiliating experiences, each shared a common 
language and similar values. The new pan-Oromo consciousness was generated 
in the army, the University and the Parliament itself. For example, when I 
was looking for one of the Members from Chilalo constituency in the lounge 
of Parliament I was directed, by an usher, to the corner where ‘the Oromo 
members usually sit together’. 

Those who achieved success in the national arena, and hence were opinion- 
formers at home, discovered just how numerous, extensive and similar the 
Oromo peoples were. The most conspicuous manifestation of this conscious- 
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ness was the Mecha Oromo Self Help Association which was founded in 1967 
by an Oromo civil servant, and immediately attracted an enthusistic membership. 
I met some of its leaders in the club house in 1967 and it was clear that the 
movement was flourishing. It even attracted and persuaded an amharized 
general, Tadessu Biru, to renounce his elite status and become its active patron. 
It was impossible to measure precisely the support the association gathered but 
it so alarmed the government that, using a bomb explosion in a cinema as a 
pretext, it imprisoned the general and the association’s key members and 
dissolved the association.% As elsewhere in Africa, as for example among the 
Ibo, Akan, Somali or Kalenjin, increased education, trade and mobility has 
fostered wider ethnic sentiments and affiliations; whereas wider national and 
narrower class consciousness have more frequently been subjects for political 
rhetoric rather than realized aspirations. 

Each of the Oromo peoples has a distinctive history but all have shared 
comparable experiences. Perhaps I may select a few observed by myself in 
Arussi to illustrate some common types of Oromo experience. 

The Arssi people extend far beyond the boundaries of Arussi Province, which 
takes their name, into Bale and Sidamo. They were finally subjugated by Shoan 
gunpower in 1887 after six different annual campaigns which R. H. Kofi Darkwa, 
the Ghanaian historian of Minilik’s reign, summarizes as ‘perhaps the most 
sustained and the most bloody which Menilek undertook’.14 

Arssi in the 1960s spoke of their conquest by Amhara as the commencement 
of an era of miseries, since which life has not run as God intended it but out 
oftrue. Boran likewise divided their history into two eras, ‘before’ and ‘after’, 
the first of which was good and the second bad and which were divided by their 
colonization. John Hinnant reports Guji as tending ‘to blame all social prob- 
lems on their incorporation into Ethiopia’. It is an example of the unthinking 
colonial arrogance of Amhara that the only secondary school in Arussi Province 
was named after Ras Darge, who was the Butcher Cumberland of the Arussi 
Highlands, and whose name is still reviled there. 

After their conquest much of the best Arssi grazing lands were promptly 
given as booty to the soldiers and clients of Ras Darge. Where, as in the Rift 
Valley or on the better agricultural land, they had acquired most of the land 
and were sufficient in numbers to give each other mutual support, and had a 
protective garrison town nearby, the settlers stayed and expanded. Those 
however who had been allocated land in areas best suited only to grazing, which 
also tended to be furthest from the garrisons, were often unable to withstand 
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the implacable hostility of their Arssi tenants and exchanged their lands with 
them for stock which they then took back to Shoa. In these areas many land- 
lords were also killed or driven out during the Italian occupation. 

Indeed many Arssi elders in Kofele and Gedeb districts reminisced nostalgi- 
cally about the brief period of Italian rule as a time during which they had 
been free to kill Amhara, been free of exploitative and apparently random 
impositions by officials, had been encouraged in the practices of Islam and had 
been able to earn money. It was not that they had enjoyed Italian rule but 
that they had found it a much less oppressive yoke than that of the Amhara. 
Moreover, the Italians had broken the power of local Amhara landlords so that 
they had never been able to completely re-establish themselves as rifle-armed. 
autocrats over their tenants. I several times heard elders tell younger men 
that however harsh the Amhara appeared to be, their rule was much more moder- 
ate than it had formerly been. 

I worked in Kofele District which had the smallest proportion of Amhara 
settlers and landlords in Arussi Province, and even there it was difficult to 
see anything at all that the population had gatned from their incorporation in 
the Ethiopian Empire. To the people it seemed that all they got in return for 
taxes and exactions were yet more officials to extract more taxes and exactions 
and bribes. The people of Kofele did not appear to be as totally ‘pauperized’ 
as their fellow tribesmen of the Rift Valley floor,1® but they were mostly ex- 
tremely poor though they farmed and grazed their cows on well watered hills.” 
Critical Population Density,1® for people and stock, appeared to have been 
passed and the grazing was degrading and bariey yields had dropped, in many 
places to a level at which it did not justify ploughing and sowing. The agri- 
cultural crisis was masked by the increased cultivation of that hardy carbo- 
hydrate producer, the false banana (Ensete edulis). Many children had 
kwashiorkor, yet a large proportion of the butter that was churned was bought 
and exported from the district by traders from the north. Cash was extremely 
short and opportunities for wage-labour were negligible. Migrant labour did 
not create social problems simply because there was no work to which young 
men could migrate. 

There was a chasm between the ‘Ambharized’ and the Arssi which only a 
handful of young, schooled and determined young men sought to cross. Even 
the handful of wealthy Arssi landlords or headmen (balabbats) only maintained 
courteous and formal (or ‘joking’) relations, but never easy or intimate ones, 
with local Amhara. Almost all the school places above Primary III in the 
Province were filled by the children of settlers, officials and migrants. Only 4 
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out of the 57 senior officials listed in the official handbook of Arussi Province 
were not classified by Arssias Amhara. I don’t think even a single Arssi was 
employed in an equivalent post outside the Province. Only about 5 of the 30 
or so low-level government employees in Kofele District were Arssi. The 
Kadi, who only ever dealt with disputes or religious affairs between Muslim 
Arssi, was even alloted a Christian Amhara clerk. 

Indeed the Muslim religion was denigrated in large and small ways. The 
Provincial Handbook, for example, listed 216 Churches but only 59 mosques 
in an area in which almost every settlement had a hut reserved as a mosque. 
The churches and priests had land and tenants granted to them and received 
donations from the state; mosques did not. Every seller in Kofele market, 
almost every one of whom was Muslim Arssi, paid a toll. Almost all of the 
revenue was absorbed in the wages of the Chirstian Amhara clerks but the 
small surplus was used to pave a drive to the Church, while the market remained 
a foul quagmire throughout the rains. Only I was amazed at this decision. 
The officials assumed that no better use could be found for the money and Arssi 
assumed that market tolls were just another exaction from them to benefit their 
rulers. Later, during the cholera epidemic, the great annual pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Shekh Hussen was banned because it would spread infection, but 
that to the Christian shrine at Koluubi was allowed because the prayers of 
Christian pilgrims should diminish the epidemic! To add insult to injury the 
church at Koluubi itself (an Oromo name meaning ‘wild garlic’) had been 
deliberately erected on the site of a traditional Oromo site of blessing and 
pilgrimage in order to Christianize it. 

I could heap up incidents of arrogance but brief versions of two others must 
suffice. 

One Friday afternoon a Police Land-rover brought an Arssi prisoner to 
Kofele to be hanged in the market place on the next day. It was the only 
police vehicle to visit the district during the twelve months I lived in it. The 
condemned man had been under sentence for over ten years, for participating 
in the shooting and killing of the adult son of his landlord. There had been a 
violent quarrel over the calculation of the share of crops due to the landlord. 
One of those sentenced with the prisoner had escaped from prison and the 
other had died in prison. The landlord had refused to accept compensation 
and hence have the death sentence commuted, so the sentence was to be carried 
out. The prisoner, who had been provided with clean clothes for the event, 
told me that he had been sent for execution because the prison in Asella was so 
overcrowded. 

What looked like a rugged set of football goal posts had been erected in the 
market place. The policemen who had accompanied the prisoner put the 
noose around the prisoner’s neck, threw the loose end over the crossbar, tied 
it to the front bumper, reversed sharply and jerked the man up. They then 
untied the rope from the bumper, hitched it to a stout peg and left the corpse 
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dangling. They drove back directly to Asella but left instructions that the 
corpse was not to. be removed before dusk. The late Ato Saddo, an Arssi 
mission convert and teacher and a most gentle man, had the body cut down and 
buried at his own expense. The gibbet was still standing months afterwards. 

The reasons for the delay in carrying out the sentence and the crudeness of 
its performance could tell us a lot about the mixture of humanity and Old 
Testament harshness which compose Amhara Law, but that is not our present 
concern. 

The Arssi were numbed and outraged. Those who had heard the news 
waited by the paths to inform those coming to market; the women turned back 
wailing as they do at a mourning and the men were silent and angry; the market 
was completely boycotted on that day, and on the following Saturday, except 
by curious children and northern settlers and migrants. 

Arssi, rightly or wrongly, were convinced that if it had been an Amhara who 
had shot an Arssi, then the most that could have happened was that the killer 
would have been ordered to hand over some compensation, and the kin of the 
victim ordered to accept it. Again and again, as if it was a refrain, I was told: 
‘This is the way the Amhara destroy us. Are we like bush animals ?’ 

At the Parliamentary Elections of 1969 the two-seat constituency of which 
Kofele District formed a part returned two Arssi members. Arssi made up 
the overwhelming majority of the electorate, but this was the first time that two 
Arssi had been returned; and that was simply because more Arssi had been 
persuaded to register and to vote. The Governor however regarded the result 
as subversion of the proper political order and had one of the candidates disallowed 
(the other was thought to be protected by Swedish Aid patrons) and ordered a 
fresh poll. During the second poll Arssi voters were threatened, some im- 
prisoned and the majority prevented from voting so that a Christian northerner 
was declared elected.?® 

Most Arssi in the District had demonstrated only the slightest interest in the 
Election up to the time of the Governor’s intervention. They tried to avoid 
any contacts at all with government agencies which all, in their experience, 
existed only to hold them back; they regarded Parliament, not entirely justly, 
as another Amhara trick. But the Governor’s crude cheating roused passionate 
Arssi, if not Oromo, feelings. They were angry not just because Arssi were 
repressed, they were familiar enough with that, but because they were so openly 
humiliated. Protests such as ‘The Amhara are trying to kill us’: ‘The Amhara 
are trying to destroy the Arssi’: ‘It is better to live like Tigre’ (i.e. in open 
revolt as in Eritrea): or ‘It would be better to follow Waako’ (the leader of a 
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guerilla force in Bale), were reiterated again and again. Men re-told nostalgic 
stories of Italian times when they had had the freedom to kill Amhara. The 
defeated candidate was transformed from a traditionalist and Government 
time-server into a tribal martyr. A consequence, which surely the Governor 
could not have wished, was that poor peasants and wealthy pastoralists learned 
that Parliament must have some importance if the Governor was so anxious 
to cheat Arssi out of a representative. A small group of schoolboys and primary 
school teachers had always been embarrassingly eager to discuss national affairs 
with me, but the great mass of the rural population had been quite unconcerned. 
But after that incident I was constantly asked, even by elderly women, about 
how elections, etc., were carried out in Europe. This particular act of Amhara 
arrogance struck just at the time it could set off a reverberating chord. 

The collapse, with hardly a shove, of Haile Selassie’s autarchy has obviously 
released a variety of repressed forces throughout the Ethiopian Empire. Cer- 
tainly among the Oromo many of what were local, sullen resentments have been 
converted into national aspirations and a national struggle, which has now been 
temporarily diverted by the intervention of foreign forces. The breech-loading 
rifle helped subjugate and hold down the Oromo, as it did many other African 
peoples in other Empires. It is yet to be seen what will be the repressive 
concomitants of the Kalashnicov. 

It is not possible to assess accurately either the extent or the depth of pan- 
Oromo fervour nor to estimate the effectiveness of pan-Oromo organization 
and resistance in Ethiopia, but clearly both are growing and the Oromo peoples, 
as distinct from a handful of Oromo individuals, will certainly become an 
increasingly influential component in Ethiopian politics. A nationalism which 
is rooted in a common language and shared modes of thought and feeling, 
and which has been nurtured in shared colonial-style oppression can only be 
repressed by an extremely ruthless, strong and efficient state, such as the 
Republic of South Africa. There is no reason to think that Ethiopia will 
suddenly become efficient, however more and more ruthless its rulers may 
become in the short term. 

Even a wealthy, secure and benevolent government would find it difficult to 
woo the Oromo successfully. The present ruling junta has shown none of 
those characteristics. It is, moreover, a miniscule fraction of a misinformed 
Marxist minority of a ruling group recruited from what is the Shoan segment of 
an ethnic minority, and it is propped up by both terror and foreign support. 
It must remain dependent on, the fire-power of its foreign allies unless it can 
find some more permanent appeal to base itself upon than the Somali bogy. 
If it does not, the Russians could well find themselves with their own mini- 
Vietnam in the Horn; in which case, once again, poor blacks will provide an 
undue share of the poor and bloodied infantry. 

Oromoland encompasses Shoa, which is the very heartland of the Ethiopian 
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the north has been degraded by generations of poor farming and most of its 
forests destroyed. The most productive farming land of Ethiopia is in the 
south and much of it is farmed by Oromo. The south has been the granary 
of the north and its supplier of meat, butter, sugar, honey (used to make the 
national drink, mead), and of coffee and even, until the 1930s, of slaves. Addis 
Ababa and the new towns of Shoa could not be fed without food provided by 
rural Oromo land and labour. The south also provides almost all the principal 
exports of coffee, gold, timber and hides and skins. Ifthe Ogaden and Eritrea 
were detached Ethiopia would merely be diminished, but if the Oromo were 
to detach themselves, then it is not just that the centre could not hold, the centre 
would be part of the detached Oromo land. The Empire, which Minilik 
stuck together and Haile Selassie held together, would just fall apart. The 
Amhara would then be forced back to their barren and remote hills. 

On the one hand their numbers, geographical position and natural resources 
give the Oromo a strong base from which to bargain or to act but, on the other, 
the crucial dependence of Ethiopia on the Oromo inclines the central, and 
Amhara dominated, government to strike out at any manifestation of Oromo 
consciousness, If Ethiopia is not to disintegrate, or be held together merely 
by foreign garrisons, its government must clearly find some way of countering 
the alienation of the Oromo, but it is difficult to see at present any way that 
they would follow in order to do so because, essentially, they still see Ethiopia 
through Shoaneyes. Thejunta appears to have taken over Haile Selassie’s convic- 
tion, though justified by quite different dogmas, that any other cultures must be 
stamped on and that to grant any devolution is a sign of weakness. Yet, to an 
outsider who is deeply attached to Ethiopia, some form of devolution seems 
the only humane way. The slogan of the Oromo Liberation Front is ‘Let 
Oromo freedom flower today!’ (Addi bilisemma Oromo Ha’dararuu!). ‘This 
may be a very over-optimistic hope but, if not today, the time of flowering and 
of fruiting cannot be delayed forever. 


THE ROOTS OF POLITICAL STABILITY IN KENYA 


M. 'TAMARKIN 


SINCE INDEPENDENCE, Kenya, a country devoid of substantial mineral resources, 
has enjoyed the two rare blessings of economic growth and political stability 
which make her a showpiece in Africa. Indeed, it is this political stability that 
has been Kenya’s main economic asset. Kenya’s political stability survived 
two major crises following the murders of Tom Mboya in 1969 and J. M. 
Kariuki in 1975. The assessment of one commentator in the aftermath of 
of Kariuki’s murder that ‘the remarkable political stability . . . is breaking up”! 
has been proved wrong. Indeed, the fact that the country’s political stability 
was so slightly affected by these crises points to the strength and resilience of 
its political system. 

Most commentators tend to attribute this stability to the charismatic leadership 
of Jomo Kenyatta, the President of Kenya. Referring to the divisive legacy of 
colonial Kenya John Hatch states that ‘yet most remarkably, under the univers- 
ally accepted leadership of Jomo Kenyatta... Kenya created one of the best 
examples in the continent of multi-ethnic stability.... It is true that this 
remarkable degree of unity centred almost entirely on the personality of 
Kenyatta.” Recently the same author, again referring to Kenyatta’s personal 
role, said that he ‘has earned a place in his country’s affections unsurpassed in 
any African state.’ Another Kenya analyst put it bluntly: ‘The President has 
been the cornerstone of Kenya’s stability since independence.” The local 
correspondent of an American newspaper subscribed to the same interpretation: 
‘President Kenyatta has easily weathered the crises besetting the last years of 
his rule mainly because he remains the father-figure of his country, more 
respected than feared. Kenyans affectionately call him Mzee—the old man.” 
These are but few examples of what seems to have become the conventional 
wisdom. 

This interpretation appears to be based on two assumptions: (1) that Kenyatta 
has enjoyed such high standing, prestige and reverence among his fellow 
Kenyans; (2) that Kenyatta’s personal standing has been the source of Kenya’s 
apparent political stability. These two assumptions require more thorough 
examination. The first and crucial assumption is admittedly difficult to examine 
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because Kenyatta’s real standing is masked not only by the elusive nature of 
his leadership but also by a highly cultivated official myth. A brief outline 
of Kenyatta’s political biography may therefore be needed to shed some light 
on the central issue of the effectiveness of his leadership. 

Absence from Kenya’s political scene had been, the most outstanding feature 
of Kenyatta’s political career until 1961. From 1931 to 1946 he lived in England 
and from 1952 he was in detention. While this kept him out of personal and 
factional rivalries and added an element of martyrdom to his leadership it also 
kept him out of touch with political realities and developments in Kenya. As 
president of the Kenya African Union (KAU) from 1947 to 1952 he was unable 
to establish himself as a national leader having great difficulties even in controlling 
the militants of his own Kikuyu tribe. In the late 1950s Uhuru na Kenyatta 
became the battle cry of the nationalist movement as a whole, but when he was 
released from detention in 1961, Kenyatta’s efforts to unite the two nationalist 
parties under his leadership were frustrated. The leaders of the Kenya African 
Democratic Union (KADU) disowned him as a tribal rather than national 
leader. It took him time even to consolidate his leadership within the Kenya 
African National Union (KANU). Under his presidency factional strife 
continued to flourish. The Kamba followed Ngei out of KANU and the Luo 
showed signs of growing discontent with KANU and Kenyatta’s leadership. 
It was only in late 1962 and early 1963 that KANU was finally united under 
Kenyatta in the face of the danger of losing the forthcoming crucial general 
elections.® 

Since independence Kenyatta became, as an executive president, the focus 
of Kenya’s political system and the object of an official campaign of adulation. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he has been universally revered as the father of 
the nation. The Luo who followed their own revered leader, Odinga, into the 
Kenya People Union (KPU) certainly expressed their dissatisfaction with 
Kenyatta’s leadership.’ In the aftermath of Mboya’s murder distinct anti- 
Kenyatta feelings were expressed by the Luo. But even in his own tribe 
Kenyatta’s supreme leadership has been under attack. The harsh criticism of 
the popular J. M. Kariuki was not directed against an impersonal system, but, 
at least implicitly, against Kenyatta and the ‘royal family’. In the aftermath 
of Kariuki’s murder in March 1975, Kikuyu were in the forefront of the anti- 
government and anti-Kenyatta campaign. In anonymous leaflets distributed in 
Nairobi by Nyeri Kikuyu, ‘Kamau’ [Kenyatta] was personally attacked in very 
extreme terms. In March 1975 a Kikuyu student leader was arrested during 
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a meeting which was called to denounce a planned campaign of loyalty to 
Kenyatta. The same student had been arrested previously after saying that 
‘a cross-section of the Kenya people were against Kenyatta’.® A Kikuyu MP 
said with regard to Kariuki’s murder: ‘We are ruled by gangsters... are we 
ruled by people or devils ?1° He made no distinction between the government 
and Kenyatta. There were reports that cattle belonging to Kenyatta had been 
maimed in Mau Mau style, and bombs exploded near the State House in 
Mombasa, where Kenyatta was staying.” 

Thus, the view that Kenyatta has been universally revered and that his 
charismatic personality is the key to the understanding of Kenya’s political 
stability reflects the official myth rather than the reality. Unfortunately this 
simplistic personal interpretation has been adopted not only by occasional 
political commentators, but even as profound and knowledgeable a scholar as 
Colin, Leys subscribes to it.15 Leys, whose study of Kenya covers the years 
1964-1971, might have been misled by Kenyatta’s more impressive personal 
performance during the 1960s. Since then, however, the misuse of power by 
the ‘royal family’ in the accumulation of personal wealth has become common 
knowledge in Kenya,* and Kariuki’s murder badly shattered the image of 
Kenyatta even in his own tribe. In addition, it has become apparent during 
the 1970s that the personal involvement of the aging president in the political 
process is steadily decreasing. Kenyatta spends little time in Nairobi, the seat 
of government. He spends most of his time in his Gatundu home or in the 
State Houses in Nakuru and Mombasa which have become intermittent foci of 
pilgrimage. Much of his time is spent at public functions and ceremonies, 
receiving delegations from all parts of the country and entertaining groups of 
tribal dancers. During his two-month summer tour on the Coast in 1977, 
Kenyatta took part in more than ninety-two public functions in State House 
and rural and urban areas in the province.45 How much time can an elderly 
president spare for the running of his country? Thus, it seems that although 
he remains the ultimate source of authority, the operation and managing of 
Kenya’s power structure must have passed to other hands. Kenyatta’s political 
role seems to become more symbolic than real as the time wears on. 

The proper understanding of Kenya’s political stability demands a shift from 
this simplistic interpretation to the analysis of the regime’s structural, institu- 
tional framework and its social basis. Thus, the emphasis must shift from the 
President to the presidency, from Kenyatta to the elaborate power structure 
which has been built up around him. Kenya’ may not be the best example of 
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nation-building, but it is certainly an outstanding example of regime-building 
in Africa. 

In a nutshell, Kenya’s political stability rests on a balance within the military 
system, on the centralization of power within the state structure and on the 
neutralization of potential foci of organized opposition. The regime is supported 
by a relatively large proportion of the Africen bourgeoisie, whose members 
have vested interests in the system, and by the dominant position of Kikuyu 
tribesmen in the political and economic spheres. Political stability is also 
enhanced by the emasculation of the masses as a political factor and by the 
decline of the tribe as a base for political opposition. Finally, stability is 
served by a policy which combines a selective use of coercion against disruptive 
elements and the integration of opponents into the establishment. 

The security forces, which constitute a major source of instability in modern 
Africa, have played a positive role in enhancing political stability in Kenya. 
Independent Kenya inherited from the British the well-trained and disciplined 
battalions of the King’s African Rifles, a small but compact military force 
nurtured on the British tradition of subordinating the military to the civil 
government. The government of independent Kenya made efforts to preserve 
the healthy character of the army by adopting a policy of slow and gradual 
Africanization of the officer corps and by maintaining British influence. Until 
1966 the army commander was a British officer. When he was replaced in 
December 1966 by Brigadier J. M. Ndolo, the government continued to employ 
several British officers in advisory roles in each of the three battalions. In 
addition, with the establishment of the navy and the airforce in 1966, the 
government appointed a British officer as chief of defence staff.16 The last 
British adviser left only in 1975.17 Kenyan officers continue to train in British 
military academies. 

A wave of mutinies swept through East Af-ica in 1964. Although Kenya 
was affected only slightly, it was enough to alert the government to the danger 
of military coups. It realized that British tradition and supervision might not 
be enough to keep the army out of politics. Consequently the government 
began to redress the ethnic balance within the army as a means towards neutral- 
izing it politically. At independence the army was composed, at both officer 
and rank-and-file levels, mainly of Kamba and Kalenjin tribesmen. After 
1964 the government began infusing Kikuyu ‘blood’ into the army, and into 
the officer corps in particular. By 1967 22-7 per cent of the officers were 
Kikuyu compared with 28 per cent Kamba.!® When Ndolo, a Kamba, was 
appointed army commander, there were already under him a few Kikuyu 
lieutenant-colonels.1® The process of ‘Kikuyuzation’ of the army was acceler- 
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ated during the 1970s following the abortive coup in 1971 in which Ndolo was 
involved,?° 

In addition to ethnic engineering within the army, the government established 
in the second half of the 1960s the General Service Unit (GSU), a paramilitary 
force, which operates as the practorian guard of the regime. The GSU is much 
smaller than the army (about 2,000 against about 7,500)*! but it is disciplined, 
well-equipped and highly mobile. It certainly cannot match the army as a 
whole, but it could be used selectively and with some measure of effectiveness 
should the army, or sections of it, become restive. There were rumours that 
during the tense period after Kariuki’s murder GSU units guarded the army’s 
main armoury outside Nairobi. While the army is in principle an apolitical 
force guarding the country’s integrity from external enemies, the GSU is a 
political force, the regime’s coercive arm against its internal enemies. It has 
been involved in action against restless university students and illegal squatters 
on large farms, and has been used in other circumstances where a show of force 
was deemed necessary.” Its commander was implicated in the murder of 
J. M. Kariuki. The GSU is commanded by Ben-Gethii, a Kikuyu, and its 
officer corps is almost monopolized by members of the same tribe. 

In addition to their dominant position in the army and the GSU, by 1968 
there were Kikuyu at the head of the police, the CID and Special Branch.*4 
Thus the Kikuyu have a large measure of control over all instruments of coercion 
in Kenya. This dominance is vital to the stability of the Kikuyu-dominated 
regime. Ethnic solidarity is still a potent force in a situation where ethnic 
control gives access to status, prestige and wealth. Officers, especially of higher 
rank in the security forces, have besides status and prestige access to material 
wealth. When Ndolo was forced to leave the army he retired to a 9,416 acres 
farm. He had at least one other business while still in active service. A high- 
ranking Luo police officer had accumulated enough wealth to spend in an 
expensive election, campaign which secured his election to Parliament.26 Thus 
a mixture of British tradition, ethnic solidarity and material interests ensures 
that the military do not pose a threat to the regime and in fact support its 
stability. 

If the military system is characterized by a neutralizing balance, the governing 
principle in the political system is the concentration of power around the 
President. At independence Kenyatta became Prime Minister, the head of 
state being the Governor-General representing the Queen. The Prime 
Minister’s authority was limited by the regional constitution which vested 
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authority in the various regional authorities. In December 1964, a year after 
independence, the regional constitution was ebolished and Kenya became a 
republic with Kenyatta as President combining the functions of both Head of 
State and Head of the Executive. This dual role tended to enhance the 
President’s position and authority vis-d-vis the other governing institutions, 
namely the Cabinet and the Parliament. 

The executive powers in Kenya are vested not in the Cabinet but in the 
President who is the source of power and authority. The President appoints 
the Vice-President and the ministers, and may remove them from office at 
will.?? In a public speech in March 1974 Kenyatta reminded ministers that he 
had nominated them and warned them that ‘should any of them become 
disobedient I will kick them out’.2® In the aftermath of Kariuki’s murder he 
dismissed a Minister and two Assistant Ministers for being critical of the 
government’s conduct in the affair.2® According to the constitution the function 
of the Cabinet is to ‘aid and advise’ the President, but there is no provision 
compelling the President to act on its advice. In practice he has felt free to 
accept or reject his ministers’ advice. Important decisions were made and 
important Bills were introduced in Parliament without prior consultation with 
the Cabinet. The President even takes personal decisions concerning the affairs 
of various ministries.5° Thus the practice of collective decision-making by the 
Cabinet does not exist in Kenya. J. M. Kariuki, who had been an Assistant 
Minister himself, complained bitterly: ‘I tell ycu, the country is not being run 
by the Cabinet. It is no use having Ministers who do not take decisions, who 
have no control over their ministries.” In fact, the Cabinet meets very 
infrequently since the President spends so little time in Nairobi. 

Policy-making and decision-making is the prerogative of the President who 
brings into the process a small group of advisers comprised of Ministers, 
high-ranking civil servants, relatives and friends, all members of the Kikuyu 
tribe. In the early 1970s the Attorney-General (Charles Njonjo), the Minister 
of State in the Office of the President (Mbiyu Koinange) and the then Foreign 
Minister (Dr Njeroge Mungai) were mentioned as belonging to the ‘Inner 
Cabinet’.?? This is not a formal body which meets regularly. It is rather an 
inner circle composed of trusted people who have access to the President. 
Already in 1968 it had been suggested that some of Kenyatta’s closest advisers 
originate policy, often making decisions without consulting ministers or even 
Kenyatta.*3 This trend seems to have gatherec momentum in the 1970s as a 
result of Kenyatta’s gradual withdrawal from the active running of the country. 
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Thus under Kenyatta influential people close to him have shared the Presidential 
prerogative through the informal process of decision-making and manipulation. 
Therefore, the presidency more that the personality of the President must be 
viewed as the basis for the centralization of executive power in Kenya. 

The Cabinet is indeed rather useless as a decision-making body, but it serves 
the regime and enhances political stability in a different way. Ministerial 
appointments allow access to considerable material and political resources. 
These appointments enable the holders of power to satisfy aspiring politicians 
from the different ethnic groups. The resources controlled by Cabinet members 
are used by them to build networks of patron-client relationships which form 
the basis of their power. Thus Ministers and Assistant Ministers, who normally 
have influence among their fellow tribesmen, have vested interests in the regime 
on which they thrive. It is noteworthy that Kikuyu control the most important 
ministries. 

The position of the President is paramount not only within the government 
but also in his relations with Parliament. Kenya’s constitution does recognize 
theoretically the supremacy of Parliament, but in reality the Legislature hardly 
functions as a check on the Executive. Kenyatta himself has referred rather 
ambivalently to this principle: ‘It must be the purpose of this Parliament to 
wield supreme power in a truly national spirit.’ The constitution itself 
accorded: the President leverage in his relations with Parliament. Thus he 
possesses the powers to dissolve, summon and prorogue Parliament.” Referring 
to the accountability of the government to Parliament, Ghai and McAuslan 
said of the balance of the constitutional position; ‘It has transformed a rule 
which gave the National Assembly an opportunity to call the government to 
account into one which enables the government to pick and choose what it will 
be responsible for, even to the extent of declining to be responsible for its 
actions, "56 

The record of parliamentary debates may give a misleading impression as to 
this institution’s effectiveness in the pursuit of its critical function. Within a 
conveniently undefined limit the government allows MPs a large measure of 
freedom to criticize it. The most severe outburst of criticism against the 
government followed the murder of J. M. Kariuki, who had himself been the 
most outspoken critic of the government. Speaking on a motion seeking to set 
up a select committee to investigate the circumstances of the murder, a Kikuyu 
MP claimed that the murder was part of a plot to eliminate all politicians who 
stood for truth and democracy. The chairman of the committee said, with a 
distinct sense of rage and exaltation: ‘We want to establish the truth and 
publish it.’ He added he would seek authority to question anyone ‘even if it 
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means getting court injunctions...we will do it Watergate style.”?? The 
committee’s report, which implicated people in the high echelons of the 
government and the bureaucracy, was a political bombshell, as was the debate 
on it in Parliament.?® However, the government rejected parts of the report 
and did not take any action on it. 

The government has a habit of ignoring Perliament and introducing retro- 
active legislation to legalize actions taken against the law.*® In 1974 J. M. 
Kariuki complained bitterly against the exclusion of Odinga and other ex-KPU 
leaders from the forthcoming general elections, claiming that ‘the statement 
remained illegal until such time as the government decides to bring it to 
Parliament in the form of a bill to be debated, approved or rejected by Parlia- 
ment....“° In this case the government did not even bother to introduce 
the appropriate legislation. In 1966 it did introduce a retroactive bill which 
forced MPs who had joined the newly formed KPU to resign from Parliament 
and contest their seats as KPU candidates. 

The executive’s supremacy is also based on a measure of compliance among 
MPs who respond favourably to built-in incentives to cooperate with the 
government. Parliament is a vital stepping stone for aspiring politicians and 
those who get in do their utmost to secure their re-election. Since the 
constituents expect their MPs to channel national resources to their area, it is 
vital for them to ensure the cooperation of the government which controls 
these resources. The President is also in a position to promote an ambitious 
MP to an assistant ministerial post or even a ministerial post. While a certain 
amount of criticism may induce the President to buy an MP off, excessive 
criticism will lead such an MP nowhere. There are other benefits which may 
be accrued to a cooperative MP. It was discovered that about half of KANU 
backbenchers were likely to hold some extra-parliamentary government 
appointments at any given time.** MPs have shown a marked inclination to 
indulge in business where government assistance in credit, licences and in other 
matters is very helpful. A complaint was voiced against MPs who failed to 
attend parliamentary sessions because they had too many businesses.** The 
involvement of MPs in business became so extensive that the Attorney-General 
found it necessary to advise them: ‘Leave these petty jobs to wananchi [citizens] 
who are not financially fit to run bigger businesses which you are able to do.”## 
Thus, many MPs have vested interests in the system on which they thrive, and 
they would normally be disinclined to antagonize the government. 

For those who choose to ignore the carrot and prefer confrontation to 
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cooperation the government’s stick steps in. The immunity of MPs is rather 
limited and they are exposed to the government’s coercive measures. Recently 
the Attorney-General urged that ‘a campaign should be started aimed at 
abolishing the Parliamentary Powers and Privileges Act because Members were 
abusing it.” Referring to troublesome MPs who criticized the government 
in the aftermath of Kariuki’s murder Kenyatta said: ‘We shall have trampled 
the wreckers underfoot ... we shall mow them like grass.*4 Already in 1970 
when Kariuki became an outspoken critic of the regime, his political and 
economic fortune began to decline rapidly.*” After the 1974 elections one MP 
was murdered, three detained and three were imprisoned, all were vociferous 
critics of the government.*® The impact of the selective use of coercion on 
MPs was revealed by Dr J. H. Okullu who wrote in June 1977 that ‘every time 
someone is detained many of us feel intimidated and actually imprisoned in our 
mind.”*® It is hardly surprising that the following report appeared in a local 
weekly: ‘During their first week of business after five weeks’ recess it was as if 
all parliamentarians had agreed to keep off any controversy and most importantly 
that there should be no criticism of the Government.” Achieng Oneko, a 
veteran nationalist who had spent some seven years in detention, summed up 
the predicament of a radical politician in a very personal way: ‘It does not pay 
to be bitter. 51 

Referring to the Kariuki murder and its aftermath, a Kenyan political analyst 
summed up the true nature of the balance of power between the President and 
Parliament: ‘The bitter truth for John Seroney and his supporters in Parliament 
is that Parliament may be the supreme body in the land, but the reality is some- 
thing else altogether. The President, in the eyes of both politicians and public, 
wields a lot more power than Parliament. And a showdown between President 
and Parliament today would be won by the President hands down, ”5? 

While the authority of Parliament vis-d-vis the executive has declined, its 
legislative powers have been extended. Since, however, the government’s 
control over Parliament is firm, the net result of this has been to further enhance 
the power of the executive. Parliament, however, supports the regime in other 
ways. Functioning as a debating society which enjoys a large measure of 
freedom of speech Parliament is a political safety valve. It provides the frame- 
work within which the government can exert influence on leaders representing 
the population at large. It also functions as a line of communication trans- 
mitting the grievances and the wishes of the grass-roots. 
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With a politically weak Parliament the executive, and more precisely the 
President and the inner circle have a large measure of freedom of action. But 
how do the holders of power make their writ run throughout the country ? 
Indeed, the most outstanding and characteristic feature of the Kenyan regime 
is its choice of the agency for control and social and political mobilization. 
The choice which the government of independent Kenya had to make was 
basically between the existing state apparatus and KANU, the nationalist party 
which represented the majority of Kenyans. Kenyatta chose wholeheartedly 
and without any reservation the colonial civil service, and the provincial adminis- 
tration in particular, to the utter neglect of the party. 

It has been suggested that the choice was largely dictated by Kenya’s colonial 
legacy; namely a weak and fragmented national movement and a strong, efficient 
and apolitical administration.§* It is implied, therefore, that Kenyatta preferred 
the agency which would offer him a more effective, professional and loyal power 
structure and enable him to enhance his position as the head of the executive. 
This interpretation, though not completely without basis, does not tell the 
whole story. As we have seen earlier, Kenyatta’s experience with the nationalist 
parties certainly did not encourage him to tern KANU into the backbone of 
his regime. But Kenyatta’s adoption of the loyalist colonial administration 
was also a direct outcome of his choice of an economic and development strategy 
for independent Kenya. This strategy, derogatorily termed ‘neo-colonialist’, 
was aimed at using the existing colonial-settler economic infrastructure as a 
springboard for the economic development of Kenya. Soon after he had come 
out of detention in 1961 Kenyatta began his attempts to ensure continuity and 
stability in the transition to independence and to convince the frightened 
white settlers not to leave Kenya with their capital and skills. And what could 
allay the worst fears of the settlers more than the emasculation of the potentially 
radical ruling party and the adoption of the colonial administration with its loyal 
and trustworthy African personnel. In addition, a highly centralized adminis- 
tration, could also be conceived as the best agency for nation-building in a 
country where ethnicity was a formidable political factor. 

Kenyatta made his choice and has since ruled Kenya mainly through the 
provincial administration which he had inherited intact from the colonial 
government. The hierarchy of Provincia: Commissioners (PC), District 
Commissioners (DC) and Chiefs penetrates all corners of the country. This 
hierarchy is controlled and supervised by the Permanent Secretary of the Office 
of the President, who is also the Head of the Administration. By virtue of his 
dual position he is one of the most influential and powerful persons in Kenya. 
Particularly powerful in the provincial administration are the eight PCs who 
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represent the authority of the President and wield tremendous influence and 
power. One scholar has termed them ‘mini dictators’.“4 PCs and DCs, 
responsible for law and order, play a decisive role in controlling the population 
on behalf of the President. They also manipulate KANU branches and indulge 
in local politics against incumbent MPs.5 Odinga complained that ‘the adminis- 
tration merely hand picked a few individuals and imposed them as party leaders 
in Siaya. Kenyatta himself legitimized the involvement of civil servants 
in party politics, saying that ‘civil servants are not impartial. They are KANU 
civil servants.” He referred then to the provincial administration’s anti-KPU 
activity. The provincial administration mobilizes support for the regime, 
with PCs often leading delegations professing loyalty to the President. The 
provincial administration is deeply involved in development projects, co- 
ordinating the activities of the various ministries in the areas. PCs and DCs 
chair land boards, loan boards, agricultural committees and self-help committees 
in their respective provinces and districts. Since they are so deeply involved 
in the vital aspects of the citizens’ existence, they also function as a line of 
communication between the people and the central government. 

The civil service and the provincial administration in particular are loyal to 
the regime. The Kikuyu figure prominently, giving the civil service sound 
ethnic support. In 1970 Kikuyu occupied nine of the twenty-two permanent 
secretaryships, four of the then seven PCs also being of the same tribe.5® G. 
Kariithi, the head of the provincial administration, is also Kikuyu. 

Tn addition to ethnic support, civil servants and those in the high echelons in 
particular have considerable vested interests in the regime. The Ndegwa 
Commission, which allowed civil servants to indulge in business, did not even 
address itself to the sore question of conflicting interests. George Githii, a 
leading journalist, gave an insight into the extent of civil servants’ involvement 
in business: ‘I know some civil servants, very senior and respected ... who in 
addition to barber shops and shoe-shine business also want to own tea kiosks in 
the streets. The very same civil servants want to own farms, some of them 
cultivate barley in Narok and sell it to the Breweries here. Some of them want 
to own shares in factories and want to run factories. And also they want shops 
in River Road too, and some of them... want to trade in gems, the precious 
stones! All at the same time.’6° Thus, since they are so powerful and loyal 
and derive such benefits from their privileged position, the civil service, and the 
provincial administration in particular, is the backbone of the regime. 

Political parties, on the other hand, have been regarded as potentially 
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competing power bases whose challenge to the holders of power had to be met. 
KADU, the opposition party which had survived independence, went into 
voluntary liquidation in late 1964, its leaders having been absorbed into KANU 
and the government." The KPU, which existed between 1966 and 1969 and 
offered radical alternatives to the government’s policies, was constantly harassed 
by the administration until it was finally banned in 1969 and its leaders detained. 
KANU, the ruling party, was also looked upcn with suspicion. In fact, the 
radical wing of the party was regarded as a major threat to the regime. Thus, in 
1965 Kenyatta intervened personally to prevent an attempt to turn the KANU 
backbenchers into an active radical pressure group in Parliament.“ The KPU 
came into being after KANU radicals had found their position in the party 
untenable. At the Limuru Conference in 1965 they were manoeuvred out of 
the party. 

KANU, which remained the only party in Kenya after the banning of the 
KPU, has not been allowed to develop as a strong, effective ruling mass party. 
It has led a rather miserable existence as revealed by KANU’s National Execu- 
tive Officer in 1971. He disclosed that KANU branches and sub-branches 
were not functioning and that the party had no impact in the country: ‘As 
things stand in Kenya today administrative officers... have assumed the role 
of party officials. This more than anything has weakened the party. Civil 
servants have interfered so much with the party work that the party officials in 
the districts are left wondering whether the Kenya government is a political one 
or not.’ There have been the occasional ritual calls for the revitalization of 
the party without anything having been done. In 1970 a KANU reorganization 
committee was set up, whose report, which proposed to turn the party into an 
effective policy-making body, was approved in 1971 by the party’s annual 
delegate’s conference but was not implemented. 

An emasculated KANU has not posed a threat to the holders of power, but 
in fact has served the regime in some positive ways. Bienen suggests that 
‘Kenyatta’s major use of KANU has been as an arena in which to let others 
struggle for control of subsidiary resources.’ In fact, more important roles 
have been assigned to the party. The weak and emasculated party has been 
turned into a useful agent for the consolidation of the regime. KANU serves 
Kenyatta and the ruling elite as a source of ideological legitimacy. In 1974, 
when there were growing signs of discontent and opposition to the government, 
Kenya stated explicitly: ‘KANU is the father end mother of the Government. 
The Government I lead is a KANU offspring. I insist on unswerving respect 
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for the party for without the party there would be no Government.’®? As such 
KANU serves as a useful disciplinary agency to deal with political dissidents 
with very little apparent coercion. Since the banning of the KPU in 1969 all 
candidates for Parliament and municipal bodies have had to be candidates of 
KANU, the only existing party.°* This ruling gives those who control the 
party a considerable scope for manipulation. In 1975, when after Kariuki’s 
murder many MPs and even Ministers openly criticized the government, party 
discipline was tightened. A meeting of KANU branch chairmen resolved in 
September 1975 that MPs who deviate from KANU policy (namely, government 
policy) would have to resign from Parliament.®® Already in June 1975 Kenyatta 
had called for the immediate resignation of MPs who did not submit to KANU’s 
discipline.7° In early 1977 the Nandi branch of the party was used to legitimize 
government action against John Seroney, the local MP who had been an out- 
spoken critic of the government.” The party was also used to prevent Odinga 
and other former KPU leaders from recapturing their place in national politics.” 
In 1975 and 1977 the party was employed to ensure that the political leadership 
would be monopolized by the desirable social stratum. It was decided that 
only KANU life members who payed a high membership fee would be eligible 
for branch and national party posts. But most crucial of all was the 1968 
constitutional amendment which stipulated that the candidates for the presidency 
must be put forward by recognized parties.”* This stipulation may give those 
who control KANU a tremendous advantage in the regulation of the prospective 
succession. Only thus can we understand the fierceness of the struggle between 
the two groups which contested the 1977 elections for the KANU conference. 
It is most instructive that the group of the incumbents which had the upper 
hand represented the Moi-Njonjo alignment which seems to have an overall 
advantage in the unofficial struggle for Kenyatta’s succession. 

The trade union movement in another potential power base which has been 
neutralized by the holders of power in Kenya. In a developing country not 
over endowed with organizational structures and leadership cadres, trade unions 
could indeed become formidable power bases. In, addition, trade unions deal 
with the most vital existential interests of the country’s labour force. The 
combination of organizational structure, leadership and vital interests could turn 
the trade union movement into a highly effective agency for political mobilization. 
During the 1950s Tom Mboya made use of his position in the trade union 
movement to promote his political career. Kenyatta himself encountered the 
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danger involved in the trade union movement’s meddling in politics in the early 
1960s when Mboya used it in the factional struggle within KANU. In 1962 
Mboya threatened to leave KANU and use the Kenya Federation of Labour as 
the organizational basis for a new party.” 

In an independent Kenya whose economic strategy favoured capital rather 
than labour, the trade union movement could become a focus for radical opposi- 
tion to the government. Until 1965 Kenyatta made efforts to undermine 
Mboya’s position in the Kenya Federation of Labour by supporting a more 
radical rival trade union organization, sponsored by Mboya’s rival Odinga.76 
In 1965 Kenyatta switched his alliance after realizing the danger involved in 
the cooperation between the radicals within KANU and the radical trade union 
leaders, In order to neutralize the radicals” influence in the trade union 
movement, the government forced, in September 1965, an amalgamation of the 
rival trade union organizations within the new-y formed central organisation of 
Trade Unions(COTU).”” After the formation ofthe KPU the radical trade union 
leaders who supported Odinga were suspended from COTU. When they 
threatened to establish a rival organization, the Labour Minister warned that 
their organization would not be registered.7® The Minister also stressed that 
no one could remain in COTU and at the same time attack the government that 
sponsored its establishment.’® In August 1966 the four leading trade unionists 
who supported the KPU were detained.8° Folowing the 1966 ‘Little General 
Elections’ when the true proportion of the KPU threat was revealed, the 
Kikuyu group around Kenyatta (C. Njonjo, N. Mungai, M. Koinange) reverted 
to undermining Mboya’s influence in the trade union movement. In 1969 
they brought down C. Lumembe, COTU’s secretary-general, who was Mboya’s 
protegé, and secured the election of D. Akumu, the ex-KPU leader in his stead. 
When after Mboya’s murder Akumu proved too ambitious the Kikuyu began to 
undermine his position too.§! Akumu resigned in 1974 and his post was taken 
over by Juma Boy from the Coast. A moze recent row within COTU’s 
leadership, ostensibly about the recruitment of Kenyan workers for work in 
Saudi Arabia, seems to be linked to political rivalry between leaders and may 
very well reflect the struggle between the ‘incumbents’ and the ‘challengers’ 
who had fought the 1977 KANU elections.® 

Thus, the trade union movement did not offer a very secure political base 
which could be used against the government. Besides the positive action taken 
by the ruling clique, the loose organization of the trade union movement, the 
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pattern of patron-client relations linking trade union leaders to a diffused 
political leadership at the centre, and tribal rivalries contributed to the fragmen- 
tation and emasculation of the trade union movement. The government has 
always been strong enough to impose its will on the unions. It certainly did 
not allow the trade unions as such to meddle in politics. When in April 1975 
COTU wanted to stage a peaceful demonstration in, protest against the murder 
of Kariuki it was refused a permit on the grounds that the murder was not an 
industrial matter. But even in purely industrial matters trade unions have 
not been free agents. Since independence the government has, by formal and 
informal means, strengthened its control over the unions and restricted their 
industrial activity, limiting in particular their right to strike. In August 1974 
a Presidential directive banned all strikes.84 In May 1975 COTU withdrew its 
threat to stage a general strike after having been warned by Kenyatta that it 
was illegal.85 

Thus, the regime’s stability in Kenya rests on the concentration of power in 
the hands of the President and the inner circle who control the state’s power 
structure and neutralize potential alternative foci of opposition. However, the 
nature of Kenya’s political stability cannot be fully understood without a proper 
appreciation of the socio-economic context in which it has flourished. 

The regime is supported foremostly by those intimately involved in its running, 
who are termed by Mutiso the political petit bourgeoisie. This political petit 
bourgeoisie is a result of the original amalgamation at independence of the 
associative asomi and dissociative asomi of the colonial period, namely the 
loyalists who formed part of the colonial administration and the nationalist 
politicians who inherited the colonial power structure.8° Indeed, this alliance 
between the former enemies is one of the main features of Kenyan, politics since 
independence. The bureaucracy has considerably expanded and has been 
africanized, and the ranks of the politicians have swelled both in Parliament and 
the various party echelons. There is often tension between bureaucrats and 
politicians, but both groups share a basic interest in the perpetuation of the 
system on which they thrive. 

Another pillar of the regime is the group of African capitalists involved in 
trade, transport, farming and other branches of the economic spectrum, who 
owe their wealth to government assistance and protection.8? There are many 
other Africans, in business or in farming, who are doing well for themselves 
but could not qualify as capitalists. Kenya’s real capitalists are mostly expat- 
riates. However, due to the relative prosperity which they generate, an African 
middle class thrives. A host of executive and managerial positions is also 
offered to privileged Africans. 
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The government’s economic policy has consciously encouraged the growth of 
an African middle and upper class which benefits from this system and provides 
the government with a relatively wide and solid social basis. This is reminiscent 
of the colonial government’s policy in the 1950s of encouraging the emergence 
of an African middle class which would form the social basis for the multi-racial 
policies designed for pluralistic British colonies.°® The ideology or ethic 
behind this policy was implicit in Kenyatta’s attack on B. Kaggia in 1968: ‘But 
we were together with Paul Ngei in jail. If you go to Ngei’s home, he has 
planted a lot of coffee and other crops—what have you done for yourself? If 
you go to Kubai’s house, he has a big house and a nice shamba—Kaggia what 
have you done for yourself? We were together with Kungu Karumba in jail; 
now he is running his own buses—what have you done for yourself ?’®® Very 
recently the Finance Minister Kibaki said that ‘Kenya will not pursue a policy 
of social justice at the expense of individual freedom’, namely the freedom to 
get rich. Not surprisingly, he equated the equality guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion to all Kenyan citizens with equality of opportunity rather than with 
equality of income.°® This is the Kenyan brand of ‘African socialism’. 

J. M. Kariuki who knew the system from within spoke critically of the 
coalition of the regime’s supporters: ‘A smail but powerful group, a greedy 
self-seeking elite in the form of politicians, civil servants and businessmen, has 
steadily but very surely monopolized the fruits of independence to the exclusion 
of the majority of the people.’®! Less critical members of the elite would 
prefer to present themselves as the avant-garde of development and progress of 
the country and the population as a whole. An impartial commentator linked 
this social basis to the question of political stability in Kenya: ‘The growth of 
an entrepreneurial and professional elite linking politicians, civil servants, 
businessmen, the military, large-scale farmers and professional people provided 
a measure of cohesion and hope for continuity.’® 

Bienen argues that ‘Kenya remains stable because classes have not formed 
in any clear fashion and that class politics dozs not exist in the country.’*? I 
would argue rather that Kenya politics is basically class politics, the elite using 
their political control to perpetuate their control over the country’s political and 
economic resources. The regulation that only life members could qualify as 
candidates for KANU positions is one means by which the elite monopolizes 
the access to power. A man without substantial wealth would find it very 
difficult to contest successfully a parliamentary seat. Furthermore, contrary to 
Bienen’s suggestion, there are increasing indications that members of the elite 
have been able to transcend ethnic differences and rivalries in various economic 
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fields,” and more importantly in politics. Indeed, the impact of the consolida- 
tion of the middle- and upper-class African elite on the sore problem of 
‘tribalism’ seems to be very significant. 

Mutiso warned that the political reality in Kenya may lead to a situation in 
which ‘the tribe will be consolidated politically perhaps more than it has ever 
been’.®5 If this was the case, then tribalism could become a serious threat to 
Kenya’s political stability. Mutiso may have been influenced by the hardening 
of tribal attitudes in the late 1960s and early 1970s, especially between the 
Kikuyu and the Luo following the murder of Mboya, the banning of the KPU 
and the detention of its Luo leaders. But in fact, looking back from 1977 it can 
be argued that the outburst of ‘tribalism’ around 1970 masked the real trend, 
namely the decline of the tribe as an effective mobilizing agency in the internal 
political struggle in Kenya. 

The heyday of ‘tribalism’ in Kenya politics was on the eve of independence 
in the early 1960s when political alignments were tribally based. KANU was 
basically an alignment of the Kikuyu, Luo and the Kamba, whereas KADU 
was a coalition of the pastoral tribes of the Rift Valley and the coastal tribes. 
Odinga was then the undisputed leader of the Luo, Ngei enjoying a similar 
position among the Kamba. Ngei could boast that he had the Kamba electorate 
behind him, which he proved at the 1963 general elections after he had left 
KANU to form his own party.°* Ethnic associations at the tribal level operated 
openly as political mobilizing agencies.°? There is no doubt that the fierce 
struggle between KANU and KADU encouraged this trend. The multi-party 
system when it exists in Africa often tends to breed the phenomenon of one-party 
tribes. Indeed, after independence the KPU, which was in existence between 
1966 and 1969, was essentially a Luo party. 

However, since 1969 Kenya has been a de facto one-party state, and a new 
situation seems to have emerged. Odinga faces great difficulties in recapturing 
his former position among the Luo,®* and Ngei can no longer claim influence 
over all Kambaland.°® The extent of the political fragmentation of the tribes 
was Clearly revealed in the recent intra-elite struggle between the ‘incumbents’ 
and the ‘challengers’ in the 1977 KANU elections. The alliances cut right 
through most of the tribes. The Kikuyu C. Njonjo and N. Mungai were the 
leading figures in the ‘incumbent’ and ‘challenger’ camp respectively. The 
Kikuyu M. Kibaki and J. Gichuru contested the party chairmanship. D. arap 
Moi, the ‘incumbents’ candidate for vice-president, was to be opposed by 
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T. arap Towett, a fellow Kalenjin. As leading personalities in both camps we 
find the Kamba N. Mwendwa and P. Ngei, the Masai J. Keen and J. Ole Tipis, 
the Abaluhya M. Muliro and N. Munoko, the Luo Grace Onyango and Onyango 
Ayoki and from the Coast Matano and Mboja.1°° 

Intra-tribal political divisions are not confined to the central political arena. 
Kenya politics is characterized by weak voluntary political organizations and 
highly developed patron~client relationships. Patron-client networks function 
vertically, the divisions at the centre being transmitted to all levels of political 
activity. The fact that the parliamentary constituency is the main stepping 
stone for aspiring politicians also tends to dilute tribal solidarity and weaken the 
tribe as a relevant political factor, especially in a one-party system. In the 
context of the rural constituency the tribe is irrelevant, the clan being the main 
mobilizing agency.°' The strengthening of clan solidarity which ensues is 
reflected in the weakening of tribal solidarity. In the context of economic 
development Paul Ngei condemned ‘clanism’ and petty politics,1° 

I do not wish to claim that ethnic solidarity (or ‘tribalism’) has ceased to 
exist in Kenya. Ethnic solidarity still forms a basis for social interaction and 
mutual trust. But Kenyan tribes as known today (Luo, Kikuyu, Kalenjin, etc.) 
have never been centralized or homogeneous entities. In fact some, like the 
Kalenjin, are recent and rather artificial creations. The tension between tribal 
solidarity and loyalty to the more immediate social unit like the sub-tribe or the 
clan, was an inherent part of tribal reality in colonial Kenya. My argument is 
that the political reality in independent Kenya (and especially during the 1970s) 
has tended to weaken the tribe as a basis for political opposition. 

Thus the middle and upper class elite forms a relatively solid social base for 
the regime. It is not argued that this elite is homogeneous and free of internal 
stresses. Nyeri people may resent the preponderance of their Kikuyu brethren 
from Kiambu, and elite members from other tribes certainly think that the 
Kikuyu as a whole get more than their fair share of the country’s prosperity. 
But these stresses apart, members of the elite share a common interest and a 
cornmon goal in defending their privileged position, vis-à-vis the rest of the 
population. 

It is to the rest of the population in the countryside and the towns that we 
have to turn for a major potential source of instability. The vast majority of 
the more than twelve million Kenyans live in rural areas where the already 
strong pressure on the land is steadily made worse by a very fast growth rate of 
population. The majority of Kenyan peasants live in a state of poverty.1%* 
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The pressure on land and the resulting rural poverty increases the influx of 
people to the overcrowded towns and especially to Nairobi. Social problems 
in the towns are more acute than in the countryside. Unemployment is con- 
stantly on the increase, and many of the unemployed join the ranks of those 
operating in the ‘informal sector’ on the fringes of the country’s economy.+% 
The life of the urban poor is made worse by appalling housing conditions and 
poor urban services. The misery of the poor in Kenya is highlighted by the 
extravagance of the African nouveau riche. The growing gap between the rich 
and the poor is a source of increasing social discontent. 

What is the effect of this social discontent, existing and potential, on the 
prospects for political stability in Kenya? J. M. Kariuki was very explicit on 
this point: ‘In years to come we are in danger of having a class of the very rich 
and a class of the very poor. That is what I can see coming as a result of the 
present system. If that situation continues there is going to be an uprising. ’4°* 
Referring to the alarming unemployment situation, another MP recently implied 
the same when he said: ‘We do not want any revolution in Kenya. We are 
creating two classes, the employed and the unemployed.’!°? Evans in his 
article on the growing body of unemployed school-leavers concludes that they 
‘are being inexorably drawn toward points of social and political rebellion. ?”108 

While accepting that the socio-economic position of the Kenyan, masses is 
desperate and that the sources of discontent lie there, the view that this will 
inevitably lead to a revolution is rather simplistic. It gives undue weight to 
socio-economic conditions and underestimates the ability of the regime to cope 
politically with social and economic discontent. First of all, there is no direct 
correlation in comparative history between deprivation of the masses and 
revolutions, Class consciousness and solidarity, leadership and effective 
organization are essential prerequisites in transforming social indignation into 
arevolution. The rural masses who form the bulk of the under-privileged class 
have certainly not arrived at the stage at which they can organize nationally 
for effecting a revolution. The loyalty of the majority of the rural population 
centres most probably still around their immediate kinship groups. The 
vertical patron-client networks which are spread throughout the country also 
inhibit the development of horizontal class loyalties and bring the rural masses 
under the influence of the ruling elite through local ‘big men’. In the towns, 
the trade unions could provide the masses with organization, leadership and 
perhaps class consciousness too and become the avant-garde of a prospective 
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revolution. To the extent that trade unions are effective they concentrate their 
efforts on enlarging their members’ share in the national cake rather than on 
undermining the regime or pressurizing the government into solving the more 
acute problems of their less fortunate brethren. Their leaders regard themselves 
as custodians of the interests of the relatively privileged followers rather than as 
the avant-garde of a social revolution. Among the urban masses social interac- 
tion is still largely based on ethnic solidarity.1°? In the towns, unlike the rural 
areas, tribal solidarity or ‘tribalism’ is also an important political factor.™!° 
Ethnic divisions and the feeling of political powerlessness which is most common 
among the lower classes in the towns!!! present major obstacles in the way of 
organizing the masses for direct anti-regime political action. 

The government for its part has taken great care to prevent the consolidation 
of organizations and leaderships which could articulate the grievances of the 
masses and channel their growing discontents into the political arena. Its 
policy towards the trade unions was motivated by this concern. The KPU 
was put under increasing pressure, and was eventually banned, primarily 
because it had appealed to the masses across tribal lines and offered them the 
leadership, the organization and an articulated social and economic alternative. 
This, the elite-oriented regime could not tolerate. J. M. Kariuki was removed 
because he placed his charismatic leadership at the service of the masses and 
became the most outstanding critic of the regime and chief articulator of the 
underprivileged discontent. When in addition he turned into a rallying focus 
for radical and disgruntled elements in the elite he became an intolerable threat 
to the holders of power. The government’s harsh treatment of the militant 
students was also motivated by such considerations." 

Perhaps one of Kenyatta’s most important contributions to the stability of the 
regime was the political neutralization of the militant Kikuyu masses on the 
eve and in the aftermath of independence. Indeed, the Kikuyu masses were 
the only ones in Kenya who had been highly politicized during the colonial era. 
They developed a highly radical and militant anti-colonial outlook and evolved 
their own largely illiterate leaders. Mau Mau was a rebellion of the Kikuyu 
masses organized by the Kikuyu masses. These militants organized themselves 
in the early 1960s in the Kenya Land Freedom Army and joined the internal 
political struggle to ensure that those who fought and made great sacrifices for 
Uhuru would benefit from its fruits. They were greatly dismayed at Kenyatta’s 
appeasement of the European settlers and at the emergence of a ‘neo-colonialist’ 
Kenya, largely dominated by ex-loyalists which condemned them to poverty 
and misery."8 It was only Kenyatta, as a charismatic Kikuyu leader idolized 
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by the militants, who could contain them and avert the danger of a Kikuyu class 
struggle at a time when the regime had not yet consolidated its ruling and 
coercive machinery. Many of the ex-freedom fighters are still bitter but it is 
doubtful whether they could now make a considerable political impact by 
returning to the political arena. 

Thus the Kenya masses seem quite powerless politically vis-à-vis the powerful 
regime. However, with a view to the future, an assessment of the prospects 
for political stability in Kenya cannot be concluded without taking into account 
a few additional considerations. Two of these relate directly to the nature of 
the regime, namely the sensitivity and responsiveness of the ruling elite to the 
problems and aspirations of the masses and the potential coercion which the 
regime could employ in the face of prospective growing social discontent and 
social unrest. 

Evans argues, rather simplistically, that there is ‘an inherent long-term 
instability of Kenyatta’s regime in terms of the regime’s failure to adapt to the 
aspirations and demands of significant portions of Kenya’s newly independent 
citizenry."4 I do not argue that the Kenya government has evolved a strategy 
which could radically solve the enormous social and economic problems with 
which it is faced. Indeed, I doubt that anyone could come out with such a 
strategy for Kenya or for any other African country for that matter. The 
government undoubtedly principally promotes the interests of the middle and 
upper class which supports it. But there are indications that the government 
and the elite are also sensitive and responsive to the problems, the needs arid the 
aspirations of less fortunate citizens. First of all the grievances and: demands 
of the latter do filter up through the administrative hierarchy, through MPs and 
through the various networks of patron-client relationships. The various 
schemes for settling landless Africans are very impressive. By the early 1970s 
some 500,000 people had been resettled on 14 million acres.% In its 
development programmes the government pays special attention to rural 
development."* By responding to workers’ reasonable demands for rises in 
their salaries, by extending social services to most corners of the country and 
in other ways the government has clearly proved its sensitivity to the needs of 
the masses.127 

MPs are regarded by constituents as their agents whose main task is to 
channel national resources to their respective constituencies. If they fail to 
fulfil the constituents’ expectations, they will face the consequences in the next 
parliamentary elections.1!8 Parliament’s records are full of representations by 
MPs of problems affecting their constituencies.14® Answering criticism that he 
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was too much involved in high politics to the neglect of the development needs 
of his home area, George Anyona, the then MP for Kitutu East, gave an 
impressive account of his contribution to the progress of his constituency.1?° 
The Harambee [self-help] projects are an institutionalized way of ‘taxing’ the 
tich for the benefit of the masses. In a fund raising meeting for a school in 
Nyeri Njenga Karume, the chairman of GEMA, and ‘friends’ donated Shs. 
196,672.21 In Meru the Minister for Land and Settlement contributed 
Shs, 59,000 for a Harambee project. Daniel arap Moi, the Vice-President, 
donated Shs. 220,000 for various projects in his constituency.’ Kenyatta 
himself donated Shs. 100,000 for the building of a Harambee school in the 
Coast.%4 The managing director of Kenya Post and Telecommunications and 
‘friends’ donated Shs. 12,490 for the completion of a church and a social hall.1#6 
These are but very few examples of what has become a national pastime in 
Kenya. 

The patron-client relationships which are at the basis of Kenyan politics 
constitute essentially an exchange of material benefits for political influence and 
loyalty. Elections, in particular, have evolved as a mechanism of redistribution 
of wealth accumulated at the top. Much of it probably circulates within the 
elite but there is no doubt that at least some of it benefits the masses. Thus, 
the winner of the Ndhiwa by-election in 1977 ‘has poured a lot of his money 
into self-help projects—schools, health clinics and water schemes’ in his election 
campaign.!26 Shariff Nassir told newsmen that he spent some £K 750,000 in 
the Mombasa KANU branch election campaign in early 1977.27 A research 
report from a constituency in Western Kenya claims that ‘the people had long 
discovered the way to take advantage of candidates in any election and that was 
to receive the candidate with enthusiasm in order to exploit the candidate 
financially’.1°* Indeed this redistribution system received the recognition and 
blessing of the Attorney-General who advised wananchi to take the candidates’ 
money and to vote for the one of their liking. It would be obviously unrealistic 
to suggest that this informal system of redistribution fully satisfies the needs or 
fulfils the expectations of the underprivileged masses. However, it indicates 
that the ruling elite is basically responsive to the masses’ plight. Also, given 
this basic responsiveness, one could plausibly argue that in the face of increasing 
pressure from the masses and in view of its own enlightened self-interest this 
elite might come out eventually with more radical solutions than is presently 
expected of it. 
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Present and prospective levels of discontent may produce an increase in the 
levels of crime, particularly in the towns. , Indeed, crime in Nairobi has already 
reached disturbing proportions.!° If the situation gets worse we can expect 
spontaneous riots over issues like rises in the prices of food, deterioration in 
housing conditions and urban services and the like. We can even expect the 
recurrence of clandestine terrorist activity by selective and ideologically 
motivated groups like the Poor Peoples’ Liberation Movement, which appeared 
and disappeared in early 1975.130 There is little doubt that the regime can cope 
effectively with such protest manifestations. Until now the regime has used its 
coercive power very selectively and in a way which enables it to maintain Kenya’s 
image as a relatively open and free society. 

The succession, especially in Third World countries, is the ultimate test of a 
regime’s political stability. The succession prospect in Kenya is of particular 
interest because of Kenyatta’s dominant position and the absence of an accepted 
heir. Linking the ‘increasing sharp social and economic contradictions’ to the 
succession problem, Colin Leys says: ‘It was, in fact, obvious to everyone that 
when Kenyatta, then in his seventies [in 1971] left the political scene, the 
problem of succession which is inherent in bonapartism would reveal these 
contradictions again. The balance of forces within the ruling alliance, which 
reflected Kenyatta’s special position in the country, would be upset, and in the 
ensuing struggle for power, class forces which had been repressed would quite 
likely be released.7451_ Leys, on the basis of his ‘bonapartist’ interpretation 
which emphasizes Kenyatta’s dominant and effective leadership and the relative 
weakness of the state structures and the bureaucracy, assumes that Kenyatta’s 
disappearance will inevitably create a vacuum of power in Kenya. On the basis 
of my analysis this certainly does not seem to be the case. 

The state apparatus in Kenya is elaborate, strong and resilient. It would be 
surprising if the highly-placed politicians and bureaucrats who control the power 
structure and are largely responsible for the day-to-day running of the country, 
and who, as representatives of the elite, have such a considerable interest in the 
regime, have not made contingency plans to ensure its perpetuation. It would 
also be very unlike the Kikuyu, who play such a prominent role in the high 
echelons of power in Kenya and who are so renowned for their sense of power 
and politics. Referring to the 1976-7 KANU elections which were seen as a 
prelude to the succession struggle, Odinga implied that such plans may exist: 
‘Rather, the administration merely handpicked a few individuals and impose 


‘them as party leaders in Siaya with the ocurrence of the small clique of politicians 


who are out to frustrate democracy in Kenya. ’!? 

The struggle for the succession is essentially an intra-elite struggle fought by 
two groups whose aim is to control the regime rather than to subvert it. Political 
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stability is an interest of the elite as a whole because it is the basis of the economic 
prosperity of Kenya from which they all derive obvious material benefit, and 
because the regime is the basis of their social and political positions. The 
‘incumbents’ group, also known as the Moi-Njonjo group, looked stronger 
than the ‘challengers’ group, which centred around the ambitious Dr Njeroge 
Mungai in early 1978. It seemed to have had the upper hand in the party 
branch elections and it had, as implied by Odinga, the support of at least the 
powerful provincial administration. The postponement of the party conference, 
due to be held at the beginning of April 1977, delayed the final day of reckoning 
between these groups, because the control of the party which was at stake 
would have given the winning group a decisive say in the selection of Kenyatta’s 
successor. Political alliances in Kenya are often unstable and ephemeral, and 
it may well be that by the time the succession takes place the actual composition 
of these competing alliances will change. However, it seems likely that the 
struggle will still be between groups within the ruling elite rather than between 
the ruling elite and the masses. It is also doubtful that the masses will be 
deeply involved in the essentially intra-elite struggle. It seems likely that the 
military and para-military forces will remain in the background unless the 
struggle gets out of hand. 

Thus, the stability of the present regime in Kenya would seem to rest not on 
the personality of Kenyatta but on a strong state apparatus and a solid social 
basis, and it can survive the succession, the ultimate test of a regime’s stability. 
But without reference to the succession prospect, and to the strength of the 
regime internally, two potential external factors must be taken into account. 
Firstly, an economic crisis in the West may have a destabilizing effect on Kenya 
whose economy is so dependent on foreign investment. A sharp decline in the 
economic fortunes of Kenya may intensify an intra-elite struggle for rapidly 
diminishing resources. Such economic conflict will certainly have a deadly 
effect on the standard of living of the masses. This will create a totally new 
socio-economic situation which may have a direct effect on the regime’s stability. 
Secondly, foreign military intervention may also have a destabilizing effect on 
Kenya. Kenya is surrounded by unfriendly and militarily stronger countries 
like Tanzania, Uganda and Somalia. The tension between Kenya and Uganda 
in the aftermath of the Entebbe Raid in summer: 1976 and the recent resurgence 
of the idea of a Greater Somalia have caused considerable anxieties in Kenya 
because of the threat not only to the country’s territorial integrity but also to 
the regime’s internal stability. 


MIDDLE CLASS POLITICS IN ZAMBIA 


Tan SCOTT 


THERE IS BROAD AGREEMENT among political scientists that the leaders of 
nationalist movements in Africa came primarily from an elite which was the 
basis of an emerging indigenous middle class.1 I use the term ‘middle class’ 
in this context to denote ‘businessmen, bureaucrats, leading politicians, and 
members of the learned professions (who) constitute a new ruling class’.? 
Sklar suggests that we might call this class the ‘managerial bourgeoisie’. I pre- 
fer the more neutral term ‘middle class’. It must be recognized that this class 
is not monolithic and that its members may have conflicting interests. How- 
ever, I am concerned here largely with its general political orientation. 
Under colonialism, this elite was denied access to most higher positions in 
government and business and this, and other forms of discrimination, led to 
the formation of a political party as a vehicle for protest and, ultimately, for 
the achievement of independence. The party leaders were often Western 
educated, spoke the language of the colonizing power and were employed in 
junior positions in the money sector of the economy. ‘Their social character- 
istics were not for the most part shared by party members. In the mass, 
populist anti-imperialist parties that emerged in many African countries, the 
membership was largely illiterate, often unemployed or only partially integrated 
into the money economy, and seldom spoke the language of the colonizing 
power with facility. Leaders and led were temporarily united by the impera- 
tives of the struggle for independence. Once, however, that struggle was 
resolved, there was an increasing assertion of essentially antagonistic interests 
which the party could no longer contain. Its leaders sought the power and 
privileges of the middle class. The expectations of its members remained 
unsatisfied. It was weakened by ethnic competition and factionalism. And 
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the attainment of independence removed its raison d'etre’ The decline of 
the party spelt the end of the one institution which linked the leadership 
with the population. Where civilian rule continued, the leadership became 
increasingly reliant on foreign interests and on those who shared the privileges 
of power—the growing indigenous middle class. 

This article is concerned with the mechanics of these developments in Zambia, 
particularly with domestic politics and the shift of support for the leadership 
from the mass party to the middle class The Zambian case is of interest 
because for some time it appeared that the United National Independence 
Party (UNIP) might continue as a viable organization and as the predominant 
force in the society. Unlike most African parties, its organisation was actually 
strengthened in some areas after independence. Ideologically, the party 
stood for a classless society. And its leadership did not seem committed—at 
least in the immediate post-independence period—to the demise of the party 
organization. For these reasons, it is possible to examine the factors promoting 
the change in the leadership’s base of support over a more extended timespan 
than is possible in most African countries. 

At independence in 1964, the Zambian government inherited an economy 
which was largely centred on the production of a single commodity, copper. 
However, prospects for the diversification of the economy, for the provision 
of an infrastructure for the rural areas and for vastly expanded educational 
facilities were generally thought to be good. Shortly before independence, 
government revenue was bolstered by the acquisition of the mineral royalties 
of the British South Africa Company and copper prices were high for the first 
six years after independence. Between 1965 and 1970, copper contributed 
some K1050 million to government revenue, about 57 per cent of total receipts.’ 
By contrast, in 1971 and the years thereafter, the price of copper on world 
markets was generally low. There was a corresponding reduction in govern- 
ment revenue. In absolute terms, the Zambian government received less 
revenue from copper between 1971 and 1976 than between 1965 and 1970. 
Inflation compounded the effects of reduced receipts. By 1975, copper con- 
tributed only K56 million to government revenue. And in early 1976, the 
Minister of Finance, making a virtue of necessity, announced that he would 
present a budget which would rest on the assumption that no government 
revenue could be expected from the copper industry. 

The high price of copper in the years immediately after independence had 
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important political consequences. First, it meant that the Zambian govern- 
ment did not have to make difficult policy choices. The Seers Mission, which 
reported on the state of the Zambian economy in 1964, concluded that: 


There is really a choice for Zambia: in the next five years it can have big 
increases in wages or big increases in employment, not both.’ 


In fact, because the price of copper remained unexpectedly high, the Zambian 
government was able to opt both for some increases in wages and some increases 
in employment over this five year period. Just as important, UNIP’s pre- 
independence policy proposals were realizable, at least in broad outline; political 
support for the party was not alienated initially by its failure to make good its 
promises. In the general election of 1968, for example, UNIP was able to run 
simply and successfully on its record in office. With justification, the party 
pointed out that it had lived up to its commitments. There were better health 
and educational facilities, plans for a greatly improved infrastructure and a 
range of agricultural programmes designed to diversify the economy and to 
enable the country to feed itself.° It must be said, however, that money was 
often spent on projects long after they had proved to be non-viable. The 
high price of copper, together with the demands of political patronage, often 
led government to adopt a somewhat cavalier attitude towards cost. 

A second consequence of the high level of government revenue and expendi- 
ture in the 1960s was a prolongation of support for the ruling party at the local 
level. Government was able to offer benefits to loyal local level party officials 
and members in proportion to the size of its own revenue. In some areas of 
Zambia, the UNIP organization became the distributive system for patronage 
which included most loans, licences and employment opportunities in the 
community.1° The anticipated rewards of the system, and the penalties for 
failure to identify with the party, served to attract members. Patronage, 
however, did not go predominantly to these new recruits: it went instead to 
the UNIP officials with the longest record of service to the party in areas which 
were regarded as UNIP strongholds. Loans to agricultural co-operatives 
provide a striking example of this. The officers of the Credit Organization of 
Zambia, who granted the loans, were in fact ‘local UNIP representatives who 
regarded the extension of easy credit as a political rather than a financial 
activity’. In consequence loans went to senior party officials. There is 
also a correlation between the number of registered (that is, eligible for financial 


i ET in R. Jolly, ‘The Seers Report in Retrospect’, African Social Research 11 
une 3 

8. Between 1960 and 1967, non-agricultural employment rose by 3-6 per cent, non- 
agricultural wages by 14:7 per cent. See D. Jackson, ‘Economic Development and 
Income Distribution in Eastern Africa’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 9 (1971). 

9. See, for example, R. Molteno and I. Scott, ‘The 1968 general election and the political 
system’ in W., Tordoff (ed.) Politics in Zambia (Manchester, 1974). 

10. I. Scott, op. cit. . 

ll. Case Studies in Development: Research Project on Administration for Rural Develop- 
ment Co-operatives (Lusaka, 1972). 
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assistance) agricultural co-operatives and the strength of the rural UNIP 
organization. The fertile Southern province, which was also the stronghold 
of the opposition African National Congress (ANC), had the smallest number 
of co-operatives while the Luapula province, which was not especially suited 
to agricultural production but which was very loyal to UNIP, had the largest 
number.!2 Both the Credit Organization of Zambia and most of the co-opera- 
tives which it had financed were eventually liquidated. Despite its lack of 
success in promoting agricultural production, the provision of patronage in 
the immediate post-independence years did have the important function of 
maintaining political support for the regime among local level officials and of 
holding out the prospect that faithful servants of the party might also receive 
financial benefits. 

Extensive patronage was not the only price that government had to pay for 
local level support. Operating within a multi-party system, the leadership 
was exceptionally concerned about defections to the opposition from among 
local level politicians, particularly after the collapse of UNIP’s support and the 
growth of support for the United Party (UP) in Western (then Barotse) province 
in 1967-68.15 As a means of retaining local level support, Kaunda acceded 
to the demands of local organizers for representation in the National Assembly. 
Before 1964, there were no local level organizers in the National Assembly. 
In the election of that year, however 25 of 46 new candidates were former 
full-time local UNIP officials.4 Of the successful candidates, 22 of 37 were 
former officials. In the 1968 election, 24 of 37 successful new candidates were 
former local level officials. In consequence, after the 1968 election, 41 of the 
UNIP contingent of 81 MPs had held party office at the local level. What 
was perhaps just as significant was the strong correlation between low levels 
of formal education and local party office. Of the 41 MPs who had held local 
office, 33 had less than nine years at school. Only two had a full secondary 
education and only one had attended university. (No information was avail- 
able on six.) After the election, Kaunda found it difficult to recruit Cabinet 
ministers. Every UNIP MP with a degree became a Cabinet minister or a 
Minister of State and, in addition, Kaunda used his power to nominate five 
well-qualified people to the National Assembly and to the government. 

The dependence of the leadership on local level officials (both those in office 


Lea x J; Siddle ‘Co-operatives’ in D. Hywel Davies (ed.), Zambia in Maps (London, 
1971), p. 64. 

13. The United Party was formed in 1966 but it made little impact on the Zambian 
political scene until late in the following year. The defeat of three Barotse province 
politicians in the UNIP Central Committee elections of August 1967 led to the growth 
of support for the party and the defection from UNIP of some local level officials. The 
United Party was proscribed in August 1968 and most of its supporters joined the ANC 
with the result that UNIP lost 8 of the 11 seats at stake in the Barotse province in the 
December 1968 election. 

14. Based on Nshila (1964), 155, National Assembly records, interviews with some 
candidates, Zambia Information Service Press Releases and K. G, Mlenga (ed.), Who's 
Who in Zambia (Lusaka, 1968). 
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and those who had attained positions in the National Assembly) also placed 
constraints on the kinds of policies which the government could pursue. First, 
it meant demands for government expenditure in the rural areas from which 
these officials came. The gap between incomes in the urban and in the rural 
areas increased after independence. But there was a commitment to expendi- 
ture of various kinds which, while it did not provide a substantial increase in 
overall incomes, did increase the amount of money and capital available to 
local party officials and notables. The table below shows the number and 
value of agricultural loans issued by the Credit Organization of Zambia 
between 1964 and 1968. 


Rural Agricultural Loans Issued by the Credit Organization of Zambia 


1964-1968 
Number of Estimated Number* 

Province Loans Issued of loanees Value 
Northern 24,300 12,150 K1,830,000 
Luapula 8,400 4,250 703,000 
Western 2,400 1,200 481,000 
North-Western 2,000 1,000 514,000 
Barotse 3,100 1,550 578,000 
Central 12,100 6,050 893,000 
Eastern 10,100 5,050 760,000 
Southern 26,300 13,150 2,335,000 
Total 88,800 44,400 K8,094,000 


Source: Report and Recommendations on Rural Agricultural Credit in Zambia 
(mimeo, October, 1968) 


*The Credit Organization of Zambia estimated that an average of two loans 
were issued per farmer. 


For the Northern and Luapula provinces the loans reflected the importance 
of political considerations. They were viewed as rewards for participation 
in the independence struggle and the rate of repayment was low. In the 
Northern province, 11,717 of 12,150 and in the Luapula province 4,095 of 
4,250 loanees were behind in payments. Overall, the Credit Organization of 
Zambia estimated that only 10 per cent of all loanees paid their loans in full.1¢ 
Of these, threequarters were in the Southern province where the return on 
the land and the reduced importance of political considerations helped to realize 
a higher repayment rate. Naturally, most local level UNIP politicians were 
in favour of increased agricultural loans. But it is perhaps also important to 
note that the provision of easy credit was in accord with government policy. 
The government was committed to rural development and by providing easy 
credit it could both point to the visible efforts it was making and maintain its 
political support. Patronage and policy became intertwined. 

Government policies were also affected by a strong populist element within 


15. D. Rothschild, ‘Rural-urban inequalities and resource allocation in Zambia’ 
Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, 10 (1972). 

16. Report and Recommendations on Rural Agricultural Credit in Zambia (Lusaka, 1968), 
Appendix IX. 
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the party. Populism in an African context is somewhat difficult to define 
but two characteristics of classical populism—an antipathy towards large busi- 
ness concerns and a desire for an egalitarian szyle of leadership—were certainly 
shared by some UNIP activists.1? The leadership was conscious of this when, 
between 1968 and 1970, it embarked on a series of major economic reforms by 
which it took control of a number of large industrial concerns and a 51 per 
cent share in the copper companies. These reforms were contained in the 
party platform and they were formulated by the leadership. Indeed, they had 
been anticipated in a document published in 1967 on the party’s ideology, 
Humanism.38 But the leadership was also aware that the reforms were strongly 
approved by many local officials particularly those on the Copperbelt. The 
actual timing of the decision to take a 51 per cent share in the copper mines 
may well have been designed to provide local support for Kaunda at a time 
when his Vice-President, Kapwepwe, was considering leaving the government. 
If Kapwepwe had left the government at this stage—he resigned but subse- 
quently retracted his resignation—he might have taken considerable Copper- 
belt support with him. By the take-over of mining companies in August, 
1969, Kaunda managed to maintain, for the time being, unity within the party. 
The Copperbelt officials in particular, approved of the takeover because they 
thought that it offered the prospect of greater employment for urban party 
supporters and because many of them were hostile towards the mining com- 
panies. They had often themselves been employed in the mines and they 
regarded the take-over as a manifestation of government’s willingness to control 
foreign capital and reduce inequalities in the country.!° 

Kaunda was aware of the dangers of launching this programme of economic 
reforms. In particular, he feared the development of class consciousness. 
Of the workers, he said that they could 

themselves be a source of force in the creation of classes. By trying to group 

themselves together and distinguishing themselves from the rest of society 

in pursuit of what they may believe to be their own interests as workers, 

they provoke response from the rest of their fellow workers who naturally 

organize themselves to protect their own interests in turn,?° 
Of the Zambian, entrepreneur, he said 

I do not want to see a small selfish group who are lucky enough to be able 

to develop their own business using this privilege to build for themselves 

the kind of life in which they can exploit others, 
Yet the effect of the introduction of what was essentially a system of state 
capitalism was one which did promote the rapid formation of a middle class. 


17. See J. S. Saul, ‘On African Populism’, in G. Arrighi and J. S. Saul, Essays on the 
Political Economy of Africa (New York, 1973). 

18. Humanism in Zambia and a Guide to its Implementation (Lusaka, 1967), p. 16. 

19. These statements are based on interviews with former UNIP officials some of whom 
subsequently joined the UPP. 

20. Towards Economic Independence (Lusaka, 1969), pp. 45-46. 

21. Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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In 1974, in the second volume on the ideology of Humanism, Kaunda himself 
recognized this. 
A sizeable proportion of personal wealth is concentrated more and more in 
the hands of a relatively small group, another large slice goes to the emerging 
middle class, and what is left over finds its way in small fragments to the 
majority... It is ironical that some of our economic reforms, intended to 
further the cause of Humanism, have provided the basis for the entrench- 
ment of an elitist/capitalist attitude.?? 
The reforms not only created conditions conducive to the growth of a middle 
class; the political leadership itself gradually became more dependent on the 
middle class for support and less dependent on the mass support of the party. 
A second factor which reduced the dependence of the political leadership 
on local party organizations was the isolation and eventual excision of the 
populist element from the party. From 1967-1971, UNIP was badly wracked 
by factional competition among its leaders. (An early consequence was the 
growth of support for the United Party in Western province in 1967-1968.) 
The struggle ended in August, 1971 with the formation of the United Progres- 
sive Party (UPP) led by Kapwepwe. One of the most important dimensions 
of the conflict was between those who sought a national political leadership 
largely independent of the party organization and those who believed in a 
populist democracy or at least in some kind of popular control over the leader- 
ship. It was almost as important that Kapwepwe’s followers had the latter 
view of intra-party democracy as it was that they were predominantly members 
of the Bemba tribe. Their shared experience in the struggle for independence, 
and their belief that by the civil disobedience campaigns of the early 1960s they 
had contributed most to the achievement of independence, may have been the 
common denominator which led them to stress an egalitarian populist ethos 
within the party.’ It is perhaps significant in this regard that the issue which 
Kapwepwe himself saw as leading directly to the formation of the UPP was the 
railroading of a new party constitution through the UNIP conference of May 
1971.24 Many organizers apparently believed that the heavy-handedness of 
the leadership indicated that they were no longer willing to tolerate debate 
within the party. 
An earlier example of the same basic conflict occurred in 1969 over the 
correct method of addressing the President. At a Youth Day parade, one of 
the youth leaders called Kaunda ‘Comrade President’. This quickly became 


22, ioe in Zambia and a Guide to its Implementation, Part II (Lusaka, 1974)» 
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p Some politicians from the Northern Province believed that, since they had con- 
tributed most to the achievement of independence, they should receive a similar propor- 
tion of the political spoils. Competition for office on sectional lines was one of the 
major reasons for the factional rivalry within the party. See R. Molteno, ‘Cleavage 
and conflict in Zambian politics: a study in sectionalism’, in W. Tordoff (ed.), Polities 
in Zambia (Manchester, 1974), and T. Rasmussen, ‘Political Competition and One 
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a matter of hot debate at the highest levels of the party and there followed a 
series of internal party pamphlets and circulars on the issue. One Cabinet 
minister wrote to Justin Chimba, the Minister of National Guidance, 
who was later to join with Kapwepwe in the formation of the UPP, as 
following: 

When the youth uttered the words ‘Comrade President’ many listeners 

got rather shocked... Many people left the Stadium whispering and 

wondering what was going to be our national destiny. I... regard the use 
of the word (Comrade) by a youth addressing the ‘father’ of the nation as 
an insult. This is completely contrary to our tradition and customs as 

Zambians. . .25 
In reply, Victor Ngandu, at the time a middle ranking politician who later 
became a Minister of State and ultimately joined the UPP, said 

President Kaunda is a person obscured [sic] and unknown. It is not them 

that do shout on tops of hills, houses and platforms are the best friend to 

him. We should like and want Kaunda of the people, friend and master of 
everybody, big and young ones.?® 
Whether a party organizer viewed the ideal role for the leader, as ‘father of 
the nation’ or as a ‘Kaunda of the people’ became a touchstone of factional 
loyalty. It was also—and perhaps more important—part of a fundamental 
debate over the nature of political authority in Zambia. 

The creation of the UPP meant the excision of the most vocal populist 
element from within UNIP. But the new party also exerted a very powerful 
appeal for party organizers who remained with UNIP and for other groups in 
the society. By 1971, there was a good deal of disenchantment among local 
organizers at the reduced amount of patronage available. The Credit Organiz- 
ation of Zambia had been wound up and its successor, the Agricultural Finance 
Corporation, did not issue loans unless there was some real prospects of repay- 
ment. As copper prices plummeted, there was in any event tighter control 
over government funds and less money available for local level patronage; at 
the same time, many more party organizers were demanding rewards from 
government for their services.2”_ In addition to discontented UNIP organizers, 
the UPP attracted some support from groups which had either been excluded 
from the policy-making process or had few of their members in high political 
office because of the overriding importance of recruitment from the local party 
organizations. The unions, in particular, had a history of dissatisfaction with 
UNIP’s labour policies and with the involvement of party activists in union 
25. S. C. Mbilishi to J. Chimba, The Use of the Word ‘Comrade’, 25 September 1969. 
26. District Governor Luwingu to His Excellency the President, 28 October 1969. 
27. The complaints of a constituency chairman in Serenje district may be regarded as 
fairly typical. Writing to the district governor, the local party head, he said ‘If the 
Regional Secretary could promote me and write to the National Secretary. He could 
have given me some sort of job. Either (sic) he can award me something profitable. 


I have worked hard, and you should do something to make one grateful’, Muchinka 
Constituency chairman to District Governor, Serenje, 9 January 1970. 
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affairs.2® Perhaps even more important, the UPP attracted most of the UNIP 
national leaders who did have support in the unions. Kapwepwe himself 
had a personal following on the Copperbelt and eventually won a mining 
constituency in the December 1971 by-election.2® Chisata, another UPP 
leader, was a former President of the Mine Workers’ Union. Chimba had 
held office in a trade union in the 1950s. And Chapoloko and Puta had been 
instrumental in bringing about the political alliance between the unions and 
the nationalist movement in 1956. 

Despite its support in the unions, the UPP was not only the party of labour. 
Traders and small businessmen also gave the party some support through 
their organization, the Zambia National Council of Commerce and Industry. 
The organization was not united in its support for the UPP and its principal 
grievance appeared to be that it had no representation on UNIP’s National 
Council. However, Elias Kaenga, its general secretary on the Copperbelt, 
seems to have played a central role in garnering support for the UPP.2° Other 
groups which were in varying degrees attracted to the UPP were civil servants, 
students and, more generally, the Bemba tribe. 

Since it acted as a conduit for discontent of all kinds, the UPP found it very 
difficult to adopt specific policies. It concentrated on attacking corruption 
within the government and promised that, if it came to power, it would imple- 
ment UNIP’s own policies more effectively. Despite the weakness of the 
UPP policy position, UNIP’s base of support began to look very fragile follow- 
ing Kapwepwe’s victory in the December 1971 by-election. It had already 
lost the Western and Southern provinces to the ANC and there was a real 
possibility that the Copperbelt and the Northern province (where most of 
the population is Bemba) would swing to the UPP. Kaunda’s solution was to 
proscribe the party and restrict Kapwepwe and those UPP leaders who were 
not already in detention. He described the UPP as ‘a Party bent on violence 
and destruction’ but did not present any evidence to support his contention.®+ 
A few weeks later, on 25 February 1972, he announced that Zambia would 
become a one-party state and set up a commission, headed by the Vice-President 
Chona to investigate its structure and form of government. 

The major political task facing the Commission was to repair the regime’s 
shaky base of support. It could scarcely rely on the UNIP party organization 
which had proved vulnerable in the face of challenges from both the UPP and 
the ANC. Instead, it turned to the middle class and sought to win their 
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support for the political leadership. The Commission recommended, for 
example, that there should be representatives of students, unions, businessmen, 
civil servants and chiefs in the National Asszmbly; that civil servants should 
be permitted to participate in politics; that national party institutions should be 
open to major interest groups and that membership in the party should be open; 
and that the army commander, the air force commander and the chief of police 
should become Ministers of State in the new government.*? With the excep- 
tion of the recommendation for institutional representation in the National 
Assembly, the Commission’s proposals were accepted and embodied in the 
1973 constitution. 

There was some opposition, to the Commission’s report from the party 
organization and a number of its proposals were subsequently rejected by 
government. But the rejected proposals had no essential bearing on the 
creation of a new base of support for the regime. It was clear that the party 
was no longer regarded as ‘supreme’ and that it had no claims to special privi- 
leges on that basis. This was reflected particularly in the results of the 
December 1973, parliamentary election. An internal party rule prevented many 
full time organizers from running for National Assembly seats and, as a conse- 
quence, the number of men from the UNIP organization in parliament was 
dramatically reduced." There was a corresponding increase in the number of 
members who had essentially middle class occupations—teachers in particular 
but also businessmen, senior civil servants and lawyers. A second factor 
which reflected the new political order was the growth of the power of the 
President. Successive party constitutions in 1967 and 1971 had given him 
greater formal power within the party. The introduction of new state and 
party constitutions in 1973 saw the removal of further potential checks on his 
power and gave him virtually free rein over national and party affairs.*4 

Before examining the political consequences of the regime’s new base of 
support, it may be helpful to summarize the argument to this point. In Zambia 
after independence, there was initially a strengthening of the mass party through 
the operation of a patronage system made possible by the high price of copper 
on international markets. The political leadership enjoyed a popular base of 
support. Between 1968 and 1971, however, this base of support was gradually 
eroded. First, the creation of an economic sys-em of state capitalism encouraged 


32. Report of the National Commission on the Establishment of a One-Party Participatory 
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the growth and increased the power of the middle class. Second, intense 
factionalism at the national leadership level led to the creation of two new 
political parties both of which enjoyed significant local level support. The 
second breakaway—that of the UPP—meant that UNIP lost those who wanted 
to see the leadership become more responsive to the demands of the popu- 
lation. Third, as the price of copper went down, the amount of patronage 
available to local party officials decreased and the level of disenchantment with 
the national leadership rose. Fourth, sections of some of the major interest 
groups saw in the UPP a real alternative to UNIP and a chance to play a role in 
policy-making and to have their representatives elected or appointed to national 
political office. UNIP’s political leadership, however, handled the crisis of 
its dwindling base of support with some astuteness. They won back the major 
interest groups by offering them representation in major party and government 
bodies and by restricting the influence of party organizers. The role of the 
party was essentially devalued in favour of a tacit alliance with the middle class. 

What were the consequences of these developments for Zambia’s political 
institutions? As one might expect, the party declined very rapidly in both 
importance and membership after the establishment of the one-party state. 
On the Copperbelt, for example, membership dropped from 25 per cent of the 
population in 1968 to just over 8 per cent in 1974.55 The party was especially 
hard hit at the constituency and branch levels of the organization. Many 
officials at these levels retained a lingering sympathy for the UPP or saw little 
point in maintaining their connection with the party when the prospects for 
patronage were so poor. In some areas, the organization simply fell apart; in 
others, middle-ranking party positions were assumed by civil servants. At 
the level of the shanty town and the village, the party structure did not seem to 
be greatly affected by national events. Party officials at these levels probably 
expected little from the patronage system and derived their prestige and authority 
from the roles they were playing in the community. By the same token, 
however, this local leadership had poor communication links with the centre, a 
situation which worsened after 1973 as the branch and constituency levels of 
the organization began to disintegrate. 

Within the middle class, senior civil servants in particular assumed greater 
prominence after the creation of the one-party state. Indeed, the political 
leadership and the senior civil servants, who had previously been suspicious of 
each other, drew together to the point where a number of positions became 
interchangeable. The Chona Commission’s recommendations promoted this 
development. Their recommendation that civil servants should be permitted 
to participate in politics opened the way for a number of them to contest the 
1973 general election.2® Amongst other senior and middle level civil servants, 
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two former permanent secretaries, J. B. Mweemba and W. B. Mwondela, were 
elected. But perhaps the most important manifestation of the prominence of 
senior civil servants was a consequence of the Chona Commission’s recom- 
mendation to separate the party Central Committee and the Cabinet. Between 
1964 and 1973, election to the Central Committee had normally been associated 
with high rank in the Cabinet. After 1973, membership of one body precluded 
membership of the other and it was thus possible for Kaunda to appoint a 
number of civil servants to the Cabinet. By 1976, over half of the Cabinet 
had previously held senior appointments in the civil service.27 The Central 
Committee, which was now composed of the most senior members of the party 
leadership, was expected to be responsible for policy-making. But real decision- 
making power lay with the President, his advisers and the Cabinet. The 
Central Committee had little to do other than to preside over a disintegrating 
party, a task which was symbolic of the real shift in power from the party 
organization to the middle class. Those former political leaders who had 
middle class occupations and formal educational qualifications did relatively 
well under the new order. They obtained senior posts in government and 
were valued members of a regime which placed increasing emphasis on technical 
rather than political skills. Party stalwarts, whose only qualification was 
service during the struggle for independence, were offered sinecures or were 
quietly retired from public affairs. Kaunda put the matter succinctly: ‘We 
are getting closer to the point in time when the Party will not have people who 
are Party faithfuls in key positions in the nation. ’3® 

The comparative ease with which the political leadership made the transition 
from party-based support to class-based support disguised many of the real 
costs involved. As power and decision-making became more centralized, 
the implementation of policy became more difficult.2® The party organization 
had provided the means of connecting the centre with the village and its 
collapse meant that problems of communication increased. Policy declara- 
tions affecting the rural areas became in effect statements of intent rather than 
statements of action because, as many incliding Kaunda himself knew, the 
administrative and party machinery to implement policy simply did not exist. 
The urban areas in Zambia have always benefited more from public expenditure 
than the rural areas. After independence scme attempts were made to rectify 
the imbalances. In the 1970s, however, rural development was largely neglected. 


37. This in itself represented a substantial increase over the first year of the one~party 
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With the low price of copper, reduced funds were available for capital develop- 
ment projects. Recurrent expenditure consumed much of the budget and 
government policy favoured those in employment. In 1975, for example, the 
Mwanakatwe Commission recommended what were, in some cases, fairly 
substantial increases in salaries for civil servants. Recent governments policies 
have done little to create new employment opportunities. 

The price paid by the leadership for middle class support was also high in 
terms of electoral results. The 1973 general election saw the lowest turnout 
ever in a Zambian election. Only 39-8 per cent of the electorate voted com- 
pared with 82-47 per cent in the 1968 general election. Further, some of the 
candidates favoured by the centre were defeated.4° Party leaders blamed the 
UNIP organization and, characteristically, sought to reshuffle the local level 
officials. It was certainly true that party officials had few incentives to ensure 
a high turnout. But perhaps as important was the growing feeling that the 
party was no longer responsive to the people’s needs. Local party officials 
had previously articulated grievances in their areas; the MP was expected to 
attend to national rather than local issues. Thus, when the party was trans- 
formed into a rather loose amalgam of interest groups (of whom possibly the 
least significant voices were those of local party officials), it lacked a separate 
identity and image in the eyes of the voter. And although party leaders— 
and Kaunda in particular—continued to try to use the party as a source of 
legitimacy, it was based on the myth of the party as a strong united organiz- 
ation with a consistent ideology rather than the reality of the somewhat 
amorphous entity which UNIP had become. 

UNIP’s post-independence experience has not been greatly dissimilar from 
that of other African mass parties. Competitive party politics and the oper- 
ation of a patronage system did mean that the party organization was maintained 
in strength and effectiveness for a longer period than in most other African 
countries. And it was the decline of UNIP that led to the establishment of 
the one-party state rather than vice-versa. Yet it seems probable that in 
Zambia, as in other African countries, the existence of antagonistic class interests 
—between leaders and followers and between the middle class and workers 
and peasants—would in the end have pulled the party apart. Differing class 
interests were submerged in the common struggle for independence but it 
was not possible to continue to submerge these differences in the long run. 
As it was, factionalism and the inability of the government to maintain an 
extensive patronage system brought about an alliance between the political 
leadership and what was its natural and only alternative base of support, the 
middle class. The alliance has, however, created major problems for the 
political leadership. The middle class is tiny and, while it can provide some 


40. It is difficult to specify how many candidates favoured by the centre were defeated. 
In Northern province, three major party figures were defeated. 
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of the skills the regime needs, it cannot solve the problem of the communi- 
cations gap between the centre and the countryside. And failure to implement 
policy and meet real needs is perhaps the critical issue facing the Zambian 
government today. 
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POLITICAL RADICALISM IN AFRICA: ‘THE SECOND 
INDEPENDENCE’ 


RICHARD JEFFRIES 


THE TERM ‘RADICAL’ is nowadays so loosely applied to such a wide variety of 
extremists that the reader might understandably anticipate a definition of the 
author’s usage at the outset. The purposes of this paper will be better served, 
however, by a few initial reflections. A word can never entirely escape its 
origin, in this case a reference to the advocacy of basic structural transformation 
in the direction of equality, strong connotations of ‘progressiveness’ becoming 
increasingly widely accepted in recent centuries. While, prior to the mid-19th 
century, this might have been construed primarily in political terms, the influ- 
ence of Karl Marx—in conjunction, of course, with changing material condi- 
tions—has since proven sufficient, if not to have made us all in a sense Marxists, 
at least to have decisively affected our semantics. As twentieth century history 
has abundantly made clear, political democracy and the striving for greater 
economic equality, either between classes or between nations, are aims which 
have rarely if ever been achieved contemporaneously; and there would seem 
no overwhelming reason to adopt an exclusively economistic identification of 
radical priorities on the dubious assurance that they will ultimately prove to be 
congruent. Yet it would seem reasonable, in twentieth century conditions, to 
stipulate as a minimal pre-requisite for the description of any regime as politi- 
cally progressive that it effectively defend the economic interests of its society, 
both in relation to the world market and in the face of the threat of growing 
mass impoverishment posed by rapid population increase. What is less clear 
to this writer is that such progress is only, or is indeed likely, to be attained in 
Africa by the kind of political and economic strategies for which some neo- 
Marxists have attempted to purchase a monopoly on radicalism. 

The history of neo-Marxist scholarship in search of political radicalism in 
sub-Saharan Africa reminds one of the Spanish explorers drifting down the 
Orinoco in search of El Dorado. The African city of gold was at one time 
envisioned with chimeric clarity as necessarily emerging from the attempts of 
certain, post-independence governments to break their ‘dependency’ on Western 
‘neo-colonial’ interests. The desirability of such a structural transformation 
was felt to be so strong that it must, it was argued with a wilful twist of logic, 
rapidly materialize. The journey down the mainstream of recent African 
political history has, admittedly, been such as to make the prospect of arriving 
The author teaches West African politics at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London University. Originally this article was written for seminars at Birmingham and 
London Universities and Dr Jeffries didnot consider it deserved wider circulation, Needless 


to say, the editors of African Affairs disagreed, considering it to be a most stimulating 
comment on much recent writing about Africa both in this journal and elsewhere. 
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at the initial destination at times seem to recede with the distance covered. 
Yet hope springs anew with the discovery of various tributaries. It is at the 
end of the most arduous indeed—a protracted socialist revolution of the 
peasantry—that the politico-economic ideal is now thought most likely to lie. 

This progressive distancing of the anticipated socialist state is perhaps not 
entirely unrelated to an unwarrantedly pessimistic view of the prospects for. 
successful capitalist development in the states which attained independence in 
the 1950s and 1960s, together with a utopian assessment of alternatives. A 
vulgar neo-Marxism, fortunately more widespread ten years ago than now 
(though never other than extremely unfortunate), held that foreign capitalist 
investment contributed little or nothing to the genuine development of local 
economies. This aim rather required the state’s direct participation in the 
modern sector to the progressive exclusion of foreign capital. Especial emphasis 
should, on this view, be given to import-substitutive industry so as to increase 
national autonomy and lay the basis for ‘independent’ development. In the 
absence of such a ‘transformation’ strategy, political independence would, it 
was argued, amount to no more than ‘neo-colonialist dependency’ producing 
economic stagnation, or growth-without-development. 

This view not only underestimated the complementarity between foreign 
capital and local economic development, and sought to place a burden on the 
administrative structures of the new states which they were ill-equipped to 
carry: it also overlooked the more subtle ways in which state power could be 
used to strengthen the bargaining position of primary producers on the world 
market, and selectively to utilize and control offers of financial and techno- 
logical investment so as to further the diversification and dynamic integration 
of national economies. Several regimes pursuing this more ‘gradualist’, overtly 
pro-capitalist strategy—in Kenya, Ivory Coast, and Zambia, for example— 
appear, since independence, to have been developing not only their GNP but, 
more significantly, their manufacturing output at rates faster than those achieved 
in the large majority of developed capitalist countries; and this at a time when 
the growth of manufacturing industry in the latter has been faster than at any 
previous recorded period in capitalist history.1 Granted the small size of the 
initial industrial base in the African countries, there is little indication as yet 
that, as this has grown, the pace of growth has declined. While these developing 
countries remain in a sense dependent on foreign investment and technological 
know-how, it is arguable that the developed countries (or multi-national firms) 
are increasingly dependent on access to their raw materials and, more important, 
to their rapidly expanding markets. Such a situation is less adequately described 


1. Bill Warren, ‘Imperialism and Capitalist Industrialization’, New Left Review, 81 
(1973). Warren does not provide statistical data on the rate of growth of manufacturing, 
as distinct from GNP, for any African country other than Zambia; but the inferential 
evidence for Kenya and Ivory Coast is scarcely disputable. 

I am heavily indebted to the late Bill Warren for many of the points advanced in this 
paper, though any weakness in their formulation is, of course, my own responsibility. 
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as one of neo-colonial dependency than of increasing equality within an ever 
more interdependent world economy. 

The economic achievements of the majority of African states, less fortunate 
in their possession of natural resources or immediate attractiveness to foreign 
capital, have not, of course, been equally impressive. But the important point 
here is that, where the neo-Marxist strategy has been taken at all seriously, it 
has proven positively detrimental. The notion of an autonomous form of 
capitalist development is, in any case, something of a red herring. By seeking 
to channel foreign capital through inexperienced and increasingly unwieldy 
state machines, regimes such as Nkrumah’s in Ghana and Touré’s in Guinea 
embarked on many inherently unviable or unproductive enterprises, while 
rendering others unprofitable which might have proven otherwise under private 
or joint-owned auspices. Their anti-Western rhetoric frightened off foreign 
investment and thus encouraged resort for much needed capital to over-taxation 
of the agricultural export sector. They thereby induced a situation of economic 
stagnation or, to be more accurate, economic chaos which, in reality, intensified 
their countries’ economic weakness and effective dependence, quite apart from 
encouraging authoritarian political responses. (If, as one writer has suggested, 
the widespread admiration for the Tanzanian development strategy ought to 
be labelled ‘Tanzaphilia’,? the rationalizations sometimes presented for the 
excesses of Touré’s regime are perhaps appropriately termed ‘Guinea-piggery’.) 

The case of Nyerere’s regime in Tanzania is somewhat different, since the 
aims of co-operativization and restraint of socio-economic differentiation have 
been imbued (by the leadership at least) with a moral significance quite inde- 
pendently of their possible contribution to economic growth; and, more especi- 
ally, since it is far from clear that, in a country such as Tanzania, anything other 
than a very modest assessment of the immediate potential for growth (by any 
practicable means) is at all realistic. Nyerere’s moral sincerity, and his regime’s 
quite genuine achievement in the area of income differentials, continue to 
demand a certain respect. Yet one must surely also recognize that the co- 
operative experiment has hindered, without destroying, the forces making for 
a more efficient capitalist agriculture ;° and this at the cost of a decline in produc- 
tivity which, if it continues, is eventually bound to hurt those peasants which 
the experiment was designed to serve. 

Neo-Marxist reactions to these developments have, generally speaking, 
taken two main forms. First, it has been argued that ‘African socialist’ leaders 
such as Nkrumah and Nyerere should have more openly and thoroughly 
espoused a communist path and ideology. It is testimony to the sense of 
realism of such leaders, however, as much as to their undoubted cultural chauvin- 
ism, that communism has exerted little appeal. Heirs to little in the way of 


2. Ali Mazrui, ‘Tanzaphilia’, Transition, 31 (1967). 

3. On this point, see John Sender, ‘The Development of a Capitalist Agriculture in 
‘Tanzania: a study with detailed reference to the West Usambaras’, PhD thesis, London, 
1975. 
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a unifying revolutionary experience, lacking a population sufficiently disabused 
with economic individualism to provide a voluntary force for collectivization, 
or the cadres and techniques to enforce it, they have had good reason to doubt 
the feasibility of a Communist path. The antipathy of the African masses to 
what one radical Ghanaian trade unionist described as ‘that Soviet-ism nonsense’ 
has been such, moreover, as to make its adoption by any party or regime a 
serious disability. The small group of Marxist-Leninists inhabiting the bars 
of Dakar might provide fitting subjects for a study of cultural dependency. 
But their potential for leadership of a mass movement is so limited as to afford 
President Senghor the luxury of officially instituting a Marxist-Leninist party 
to fill one position in his facade of a three-party democracy. Even where, in 
frustration at Western ‘neo-colonialism’, individual leaders have played with 
the idea of a Soviet alliance, the economic resources and strategic significance 
of a country such as Ghana have been insufficient to attract ‘Eastern bloc’ 
capital on the scale which produced the somewhat hybrid, if more than nominal, 
communism of Cuba. And the danger of a new form of dependency developing 
out of such an alliance has, in general, been clearly perceived by socialist- 
oriented leaders. As President Nyerere once remarked ‘The big Communist 
states are as likely to indulge in attempts to infiltrate societies as the big capitalist 
states. The major difference which I see at the moment is that capitalism is 
by nature expansionist. Communism on the other hand is evangelical and 
Africa has some experience of the things that can follow evangelism’.4 

The second form taken by the neo-Marxist reaction to post-independence 
developments has consisted in a more sophisticated reformulation of ‘under- 
development’ theory. Unable, rationally at least, to square the facts of capitalist 
penetration in the Third World with the notion that what it produces is essenti- 
ally stagnation, some neo-Marxists have turned instead to emphasize the 
obstacles to its future dynamic development along lines reasonably comparable 
to the experience of the successfully developed countries.” The most important 
of the arguments marshalled here, for reasons we shall see shortly, are that the 
size of the technological gap involved in technological dependence on the 
developed countries (or multinationals) is likely to prevent the emergence of a 
politically strong, economically dynamic, indigenous bourgeoisie; secondly, that, 
for several reasons, agricultural productivity is rising only slowly while the 
population is increasing very rapidly, thereby acting as a drag on the whole 
economy and resulting in the growing impoverishment of the mass of the 
peasantry. These do seem rather powerful arguments. The attempt to 
counter the first by reference to the Japanese experience is surely historically 
and structurally somewhat inappropriate. Assurances that the productive 
potential of the countryside will eventually be realized by the combination, of 


4, Quoted in Cranford Pratt, The Critical Phase in Tanzania, 1945-1968 (Cambridge: 
CUP, 1976), p. 250. 
5. See, for example, Colin Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya (London: Heinemann, 
1975), chapter one, 
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technical innovation with a gradual revolution in social relations leave one 
wondering whether so gradual a revolution might not be pre-empted by one of 
a more sudden and more overtly political kind. For the particular significance 
of these alleged obstacles to successful capitalist development is, of course, that 
they are precisely those which have been widely identified as giving rise, in 
part at least, to the peasant-based communist revolutions of the twentieth 
century. 

It must be emphasized that this does not amount to any very conclusive 
demonstration that capitalist development cannot proceed fairly smoothly and 
successfully in African states. Even less does it guarantee that, where it does 
not, effective revolutionary movements will materialize, there being no causal 
guarantee or indeed any very satisfactory explanation of a general kind for the 
emergence of revolutionary leadership capable of mobilizing the peasantry and 
capturing state power. Still less does it provide any kind of assurance that, in 
the event of their capturing state power, such revolutionary elites would use it 
much more successfully than their predecessors to overcome the developmental 
problems of their societies. What this neo-Marxist argument does do is 
simply to reopen the door to the contemplation of possibilities (both of economic 
‘need’ and of political potential) which both right-wing economists and some 
classical Marxists have perhaps mistakenly contrived to place under lock 
and key. 

So modest an achievement scarcely justifies the teleological tenor of some 
analyses of the rural-based rebellions which have erupted in several African 
states since independence. Yet it is perhaps worth looking briefly at a few of 
these from a slightly different perspective. All the major Third-World revol- 
utions of the twentieth century have been, in an important sense, nationalist 
wars of liberation. While the possession of formally independent status should 
not, in itself, lead us to the conclusion that reasonably similar revolutions are 
impossible in the societies with which we are concerned here, it is even more 
misleading to paint a Fanonist picture of inflexibly fragile ‘comprador’ regimes 
easily toppled by assertions of a rural radicalism which might readily be chan- 
nelled into the building of a socialist nation. A more sober assessment of 
(relatively foreseeable) prospects and impediments might be assisted by an 
examination of the nature of the consciousness involved in such rebellions, and 
their relationship to the structure of power and patterns of conflict which 
have come to characterize the politics of these states. 

One of the most frequently cited illustrations of an alleged peasant revol- 
utionary potential is that of the Mulelist rebellion of 1964 in the Kwilu Province 
of the Congo. Crawford Young, Gerard-Libois and others have traced the 
emergence of the ‘new class’ to power there, the extent of false decoloniz- 
ation. Herbert Weiss has argued that, during the nationalist struggle itself, 
6, Crawford Young, Politics in the Congo (Princeton: PUP, 1965): J. Gerard-Libois, 
‘The New Class and Rebellion in the Congo’, Socialist Register (London, 1966) 
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the rural masses of Kwilu Province displayed a degree of political radicalism 
far surpassing that of their elite leadership, in which divergence could be seen 
the potential for serious conflict after independence.” The outbreak of the 
Mulelist rebellion (named after its charismatic leader) not only serves to confirm 
Weiss’s thesis—a thesis admittedly developed with hindsight; it also, according 
to certain of its observers, illustrates the peasant masses’ generation of an 
explicitly anti-neo-colonial ideology somewhat eerily (and perhaps rather 
worryingly) similar to that deemed appropriate by Fanon. The purpose of 
the rebellion was described by its leaders as the achievement of ‘La Deuxiéme 
Indépendance’, an effort to try once again to realize the goals and dreams 
promised by the ‘First Independence’ of 1960. The new Congolese govern- 
ment officials were seen as self-interested individuals who exploited the people 
through frequent taxation and enforced labour projects. In thus violating the 
goals of independence and betraying their brothers, these Congolese ‘foreigners’ 
were acting as the agents of a neo-colonialism by which the Belgians, Portuguese, 
Americans and other white nations were contriving to rape the lands and 
resources of the Congolese. 

The difficulty with conceiving this rebellion as a potential revolutionary 
movement on the Fanonist or any other neo-Marxist model is not simply 
that the peasant (as distinct from leadership) ideological component seems to 
have been markedly utopian and, in one sense, even regressive. Certainly, 
the obverse of the genuine and largely sponteneous disillusionment on which 
these leaders played seems to have been a desire to restore an idyllic village-type 
community free of all government and taxes, a kind of Congolese equivalent of 
the myth of the Norman Yoke. The first independent government of Kwilu 
Province was, according to at least one account, something of a model of benign 
and socially progressive administration by Congolese standards. But all such 
bureaucratic administration, with its taxation and interference in village life, 
had, it was felt, to go. To the degree that there was a more ‘modern’ aspect 
to the revolt, it was equally utopian. As one of its participants remarked, 
‘Before Independence we dreamed that it would bring us masses of marvellous 
things. All of that was to descend upon us from the sky. But now it is more 
than two years that we have been waiting, and nothing has come.’® Just how 
such a motivation could be transformed into a moral force for socialist trans- 
formation is clearly somewhat problematical. 

Yet the leadership of most peasant-based revolutions has laboured under 
similar problems. A more important point here is that this particular leader- 
ship seems to have consisted of highly manipulative politicians seeking support 
in their personalized struggle against rival party leaders; and that this support 
7. Herbert Weiss, Political Protest in the Congo (Princeton: PUP, 1967). 

8. Renée C. Fox, Willy de Craemer, and Jean-Marie Ribeaucourt, ‘The Second Inde- 
pendence: a Case Study of the Kwilu Rebellion in the Congo’, VIII Comparative Studies 
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came almost entirely from the tribal groupings to which these politicians 
belonged, irrespective of class position and identification. More important 
still, the peculiar historical circumstances in which this rebellion occurred— 
at a time of extreme governmental fragility just after independence—should 
make us wary of conceiving it as any kind of revolutionary forerunner. Indeed, 
the occurrence of virtually all such rural outbursts within a very few years of 
independence is itself suggestive that, rather than constituting the first stage of 
a progressive radicalization of the masses in response to increasing class differ- 
entiation, they may more accurately be seen as typical of a historically limited 
post-independence syndrome. Mass political assertiveness is, after all, 
commonly induced by the frustration of (what are felt to be) rightful expec- 
tations. The African nationalist movements encouraged the growth of both 
extreme and highly varied expectations to a degree which no government could 
hope to satisfy substantially. It was perhaps not only in this sense that certain 
disappointed reactions—at, for example, the failure to abolish the modern 
administrative system—were essentially unrealistic. This is not to suggest 
that they were not radical, only that the familiar tension between realism and 
radicalism was displayed in somewhat extreme form; and that, as a certain 
resignation to the necessary continuation and superior power of the modern 
state has developed, so has political moderation or passivity. The citizens 
of the Ivory Coast commonly refer to ‘l’époque de politiques’ as having lasted 
some four years, immediately preceding and following independence. Might 
it not generally be considered, some thirty years from now, that the era of 
mass political radicalism was of similarly short duration ? 

Some post-independence expressions of rural radicalism were, of course, 
more realistic in purpose as well as more closely related to continuing sources 
of socio-political conflict. Even in such instances, however, one is bound to 
ask to what degree these early outbursts were crucially dependent on the cohesion 
and burning sense of injustice generated by the nationalist experience; also, 
whether the ability of a more fully consolidated state apparatus to contain 
such antagonism has not frequently been seriously underestimated. A case 
in point is that of the revolt of the Kenyan radicals in 1963-66. 

Recent research has clearly demonstrated that the Mau-Mau rebellion, far 
from being an uprising supported by all the Kikuyu, was rather led and manned 
almost entirely by the landless and potentially landless—either squatters 
threatened with eviction from European-owned farms by the increasing profit- 
ability of fully capitalist farming, or the growing number of young men unable to 
secure viable plots in the increasingly over-populated African reserves.1° The 
colonial government’s response was to encourage the official registration and 
consolidation of land holdings and to open up cash-crop opportunities for 


10. F. Furedi, ‘The Social Composition of the Mau Mau Movement in the White 
Highlands’, Journal of Peasant Studies (July 1974). 
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African farmers. In this way it was hoped to produce a rural yeomanry or 
middle class with a sufficient vested interest in the system to induce political 
moderation” To the acute distress of Oginga Odinga, Bildad Kaggia and 
other radical leaders, the independent KANU Government continued this 
policy, with similar disregard for the claims of the landless ex-Mau Mau fighters 
and detainees—either the claim that their particular land rights had been 
deliberately ignored in the process of land registration during their detention 
or the wider political claim that their fight (anc, as they thought, that of KANU) 
had been for an end to all landlessness. Although the government’s buying 
up of white farmers’ lands for resettlement schemes provided small-hold plots 
for some, it hardly began to cope with the magnitude of the problem, while at 
the same time the wealthier farmers and members of the urban-based elite 
were enabled to invest in new holdings and thus develop into a new class of 
African capitalist farmers. 

The radicals were initially concerned to press the cause of the ex-detainees. 
In reaction to the government’s attempt to suppress critical voices and drive 
them from positions of influence, however, Odinga, Kaggia and others extended 
their attack. Their charges came to include the general issues of increasing 
class differentiation, excessive deference to the interests of expatriate land- 
holders, and complicity in the continuing domination of the Kenyan economy 
and development strategy by western interests. President Kenyatta responded 
by further widening (and, in a sense, narrowing) the questions at issue to a 
quite artificial degree. The radicals were accused of being Communists and 
therefore un-Kenyan, of wishing to do away with all private property and thus 
of representing only the interests of the landless. Increasingly it was also 
suggested that they were representatives of a ‘Luo’ tribalism. 

These, then, were the ideological positions projected in the ‘Little General 
Election’ of 1966 after Odinga, Kaggia, and 27 fellow MPs resigned from the 
ruling party, formed the KPU, and were required to recontest their seats. 
Superficially, the results of the Election suggest that President Kenyatta’s view 
of the situation was shared by the majority of voters. The KPU won a total 
of nine seats, all of them in Luo and neighbouring areas. Here, clearly, the 
KPU (and more particularly Odinga) were drawing at least as much on ethnic 
solidarity as on any specific commitment to its radical policies. In the Kikuyu 
areas, overt support for the KPU was slight, indeed Kaggia, for example, 
gaining only 10 per cent of the vote in his home constituency. Although the 
poll results here are open to question on grounds of undoubted violence against 
KPU supporters and a degree of ballot-rigging, the evidence of observers 
suggests that only a hard-core of embittered landless people were prepared 
to vote against KANU. The bulk of Kikuyu smallholders rather acted according 
to plan—that is to say, the plan implicit in the government’s land policy— 


11. Colin Leys, op. cit.; Geoff Lamb, Peasant Politics (London: Julian Friedmann, 1974). 
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uniting behind the relatively wealthy in defence of newly-won security and 
perceived economic opportunities. 

It might nevertheless be suggested that such an identification was far from 
automatic, a crucial factor being President Kenyatta’s authoritative definition 
of the situation. Kaggia’s performance in previous elections indicated that 
sympathy for his brand of redistributive populism had been widespread. The 
electoral salience of this theme was undermined in 1966 not simply because 
of any perceived Luo threat in the KPU, nor even out of some vague deference 
to Kenyatta’s charisma. The nature of the authority Kenyatta brought to 
bear on the Election was of a thoroughly institutionalized kind. The clear 
implication of his eve-of-poll speech was that voting for the KPU would be 
equivalent to supporting the Luo traitors and surrendering all entitlement to 
consideration in the future distribution of government-controlled resources. 

The underlying assumption which made this threat so effective was, of-course, 
that neither the KPU nor any opposition party could win a party political 
game played to rules established and suitably redefined by the government 
itself—an assumption forcefully confirmed by the disqualification on ‘technical’ 
grounds of all KPU candidates in the General Election of 1968. The in- 
depth support acquired by the Kwilu rebellion in the Congo occurred in a 
situation of extreme governmental fragility in which there seemed a real possi- 
bility that the rebels might win. In Kenya, by contrast, as in most of the 
ex-colonial African states, the transfer of administrative power was conducted 
sufficiently smoothly and effectively as to ensure that rural discontent could for 
the most part be contained by the threat of retaliatory discrimination. Radical 
opposition leaders have, accordingly, found the boundaries of their overt 
support largely set by the only form of identification of overriding psychological 
potency, that of the fellow ethnic group. In this way, the insistence of govern- 
ment leaders on interpreting opposition in tribal rather than ideological terms 
has tended to become self-fulfilling. 

In virtually all of the post-colonial African states, indeed, the state apparatus 
has extended its control over rural economic activities so as to intensify the 
surplus appropriation on which its own existence is based, while increasing 
peasant dependence on its allocation of the most important rural resources. 
Where the manipulative exploitation of this dependency has not itself ensured 
the political passivity or division of the peasantry, the potential organizational 
sources of concerted resistance have, generally speaking, been systematically 
destroyed. In most cases, the effect of colonial rule on the position of chief- 
taincy had already undermined one such potential source, consisting as it 
largely does in trusted, authoritative leadership. One of the few, and certainly 
most interesting, exceptions serves merely to confirm the general rule. 

This consists in the series of major concessions to peasant interests wrung 
from the Senegalese government by the leadership of the (Sufi) Mouride 
brotherhood in 1971-75, as described in a recent paper by Donal Cruise 
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O’Brien? Post-independence change in the political economy of Senegal, if 
somewhat misleadingly described as a form of neo-colonialism, has certainly 
consisted very centrally in the promotion of a new class of African governmental 
intermediaries between producers of peanuts—Senegal’s most valuable export 
crop—and the French export companies which process and market peanut oil 
in Europe. Shortly after independence, a monopoly not only of the local 
marketing of peanuts but also of the provision of credit and agricultural supplies 
to the peasant producers was entrusted to a state body, ONCAD, whose organiz- 
ational inadequacies, malversation and legalized exploitation rapidly became 
apparent. ONCAD peanut seed loans, a mandatory service, were extremely 
expensive at a 25 per cent interest rate for a four-month period and, together 
with other credit transactions of dubious facility, gave rise to much peasant 
indebtedness. Producer prices for peanuts were consistently and artificially 
held down, between 1968 and 1974, enabling ONCAD to make a substantial 
profit even during the drought years. A World Bank Mission in 1972 esti- 
mated that, during the three preceding years, over one-third of value added in 
peanut production (at world market prices) accrued to the government. As 
import prices at the same time rose sharply, the peasants’ lot worsened dramati- 
cally in absolute terms, ‘while the proliferation of civil service villas in Dakar 
offered striking enough visual testimony to the state administration’s success 
in providing for its own senior employees’.1® 

Even though, against this background, rural discontent (known in govern- 
ment circles as the ‘malaise paysan’) became increasingly conspicuous, there 
seemed very little that the Senegalese peasan-ry could do to redress the situ- 
ation. The newly installed leader of the Mouride brotherhood—whose members 
account for at least one-third of Senegal’s peanut production—was nevertheless 
to come up with a highly ingenious and effective answer. The idea of with- 
drawing from producing peanuts for the market in favour of subsistence agri- 
culture might already have occurred to individual peasants as a drastic solution 
to their problem. But only the threat of a massive, organized revolt along these 
lines was likely to spur the government to positive measures to protect its 
financial base. By taking it upon itself to prepare its members for a form of 
agrarian strike, the leadership of the Mouride brotherhood adapted its charis- 
matic authority to create what was, in effect, an extremely powerful rural trade 
union: A series of rhetorical and symbolic confrontations between the govern- 
ment and the Khalifa~-General amounted to the agrarian equivalent of round- 
table negotiations with, from the Senegalese peesantry’s point of view, impressive 
results. In 1971 and 1973 (the two principal drought years), the government 
was forced to intervene to cancel all outstanding peasant debts. The Mouride 
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leadership could plausibly also claim a great deal of the credit for the decision 
in 1974-75 to all but double the producer price for peanuts. 

The content of some of the Khalifa-General’s declarations, with scarcely 
veiled references to the government as cast in a satanic role, has apparently 
led some Senegalese to believe that the brotherhood might become a vehicle 
of political revolt. As Donal Cruise O’Brien remarks, however, ‘the brother- 
hood’s history does show a certain Mouride aptitude for supping with the 
devil and Mouride leaders certainly know how to measure their spoons for the 
occasion’.14 One might add that, so long as President Senghor maintains 
his customary preparedness to sup with the saints, they will most probably be 
content with economic concessions which not only alleviate peasant misery but 
help bolster their own, previously waning, political power and prestige. 

The Mouride leaders’ provision of a measure of protection for their followers 
represents, I have suggested, an exception to the general rule of political rela- 
tions between state and peasants in post-independence Africa. And it is not 
difficult to discern, the particular set of factors serving to account for it. First, 
one must recognize the importance of the individual personality of the Mouride 
Khalifa-General (Abdou Lahatte Mbacke), since it is difficult to imagine his 
predecessor demonstrating equal political astuteness in organizing and repre- 
senting the Senegalese peasantry. But the new Khalifa~General was also 
drawing on (and revitalizing) a continuing, if somewhat attentuated charisma 
attaching to the Mouride leadership. And here one is bound to note the differ- 
ence in colonial and post-independence fortunes between much rural chieftaincy 
and the relatively young, successfully adaptive, charismatic movement of the 
Mourides. Finally, the option of turning over one’s lands from export 
crops to subsistence cultivation for a year or two is simply not open to those 
peasants investing in cocoa, for example, rather than peanuts. 

The obstacles to a concerted assertion of peasant radicalism, or even a more 
limited defensive reaction against state exploitation, must therefore appear 
far greater than the followers of Fanon have suggested, notwithstanding their 
continued insistence that ‘a new revolutionary movement must eventually be 
formed’. It can be, and frequently is, argued (or, to be more accurate, 
asserted) that these obstacles might at some future date be overcome; that 
revolutionary elites might emerge outside the ranks of the peasantry itself, 
whose offer of a socialist alternative will appear more than a little relevant to 
its increasingly impoverished members. It must be said that a successful 
revolutionary movement on the model of Vietnam or even Cuba appears a 
distinctly unlikely political proposition. The intricate mechanisms of so- 
called neo-colonialism form a markedly more elusive target than the notably 
direct dependencies of classic colonialism, and fiercely nationalist military 


14. Ibid., p. 11. 
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regimes will be less easily dislodged than a pre-Castro Cuban government 
with one foot already in Florida. Still, the history of modern revolutions is 
full of surprises. 

The fundamental weakness of such a perspective is that, economically, it is 
quite misleading as to the real problem. There may indeed be serious barriers 
to successful capitalist development. There certainly are pro-capitalist political 
elites (though also some less overtly pro-capitalist ones) in Africa today which 
are, in an unproductive sense, highly exploitative of their peasant subjects. But 
the basic cause of growing rural impoverishment, if and where it is occurring, 
is only in the most contingent sense international capitalism; and a stance of 
opposition to allegedly dependent involvement in the world capitalist market 
does not, in itself, offer even the most partial of solutions. Some of the world’s 
communist regimes have, indeed, tackled the problems posed by rapid popu- 
lation increase with great determination and considerable success. But, granted 
the extreme improbability of similarly efficacious communist regimes arising in 
Africa in the foreseeable future, it would seem less progressive and less humane 
to wait on their arrival than to seek ways of increasing agricultural productivity 
along the capitalist lines already developing. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN INTERVENTION IN ANGOLA 
1975—76 


Rosin HALLETT 


The contemporary historian has two advantages over the journalist: time to watch 
processes and analytical skill. At his best, he can start off the process by which events 
become history, construct, in Oakeshott’s phrase, ‘the practical past’ and offer it as a 


contribution to future debate. 
Keith Middlemass, Cabora Bassa (1975) 


Few EPISODES in recent African history present so intriguing a subject for the 
historical investigator as the South African involvement in the Angolan civil 
war. Over the whole operation there hung at the time—and to some extent 
there still hangs—an official smoke screen, a deliberately created miasma, the 
product partly of a stringent censorship, partly of governmental denials—or, to 
put the matter more bluntly and starkly, simple lies'—about actions well- 
authenticated by reliable observers, so that in time there developed an extra- 
ordinary situation, in which, as The Guardian pointed out in an editorial on 
27 January 1976, ‘the British newspaper reader still knows far more about the 
South African involvement in Angola than do the South African families whose 
men have been fighting there’. The process of deliberate obfuscation was not 
confined to one side. If no correspondents were ever permitted to see the 
South Africans in action, it was equally true that no journalists, however sym- 
pathetic their reports, were ever allowed to visit the front-line of the Cubans 
and the MPLA, and indeed for a long time the government in Luanda described 
the Cubans, even when the number of troops was well known to have swollen 
to several thousands, as being present only in the capacity of ‘advisors’.? 

Evasions, lies, propaganda, ideological rhetoric—these, no doubt, form a large 
Part of the accompaniment of any modern war. But a historian of the Angolan 
conflict is fortunate in having at his disposal a remarkably wide range of press 
reports, the work of enterprising and level-headed observers, drawing their 
material from a wide range of informants.® 


Robin Hallett is presently on the staff of the University of Cape Town and before that 
was at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at Oxford University. He is also author 
of Africa since 1875 (University of Michigan Press, 1974). This article is based upon 
papers earlier presented to seminars at St Antony’s College, Oxford, Capetown Univer- 
sity and the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
1. ‘I sometimes think that South Africa went into this war to assure an MPLA victory. 
They went in with a weak force at the wrong time, and they got out on the wrong foot. 
In between they lied and lied to a world that knew the truth’. A Western diplomat in 
Lusaka, quoted in The Guardian, 28 January 1976. 
2. ‘No Western journalist? James Macmanus wrote in The Guardian on 22 January, 
“Shas yet seen a shot fired in anger in this extraordinary campaign. The presence of 
regular troops from South Africa and Cuba ... has prevented any objective journalist 
from making an on the spot assessment of the military situation’. 
3. For note 3, see next page. 
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This article is largely based on this ‘non-secret’ material. In the course of 
1977, however, three detailed accounts of the war were published. The first, 
reproduced in an English version under the title ‘Operation Carlota’, in the 
New Left Review, 101-102, February—April 1977, was the work of a Latin 
American writer, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and gave an account of the war from 
the Cuban side. The second was a series of articles published first in the 
Sunday Telegraph and then in the South African press, by Robert Moss, an 
Australian journalist based in London. The third, brought out shortly after 
the appearance of Moss’s articles, was a detailed official statement by the South 
African Defence Force.‘ All three accounts were the work of highly committed 
individuals and were clearly used for propaganda purposes, but they contained 
a good deal of factual information which had not previously been available.’ 
No doubt there will be a steady trickle of material, as the participants publish 
their reminiscences,® in the course of the next few years. But the really ‘hard’ 
material—the minutes of Cabinet meetings, the coded telegrams, the reports of 
secret agents—is hardly likely to be made available for a generation or more. 
Washington will no doubt be the first capital to reveal its secrets; but the 
conscientious historian will need to burrow into the archives of Moscow and 
Havana, Lisbon, Pretoria and Paris, Luanda, Lusaka and Kinshasa—a mind- 
boggling enterprise. 

In the meantime it is worth seeing how much can be put together of the 
actual course of events, pointing where need be to the gaps in our knowledge, 


3. I have found particularly useful the reports of Jane Bergerol from Luanda (The 
Financial Times), Bruce Loudon from Lusaka (The Daily Telegraph, and Stanley Uys from 
Cape Town (The Guardian and the Observer), all three of whom had the advantage of 
retaining the same base for along period. But I have also gained many insights from the 
reports of a wide range of roving correspondents, among them Nicholas Ashford of The 
Times, James MacManus of The Guardian, A. J. Macllroy of the Daily Telegraph, Will 
Ellsworth Jones of the Sunday Times and David Martin, Tony Hodges and Colin Legum 
of The Observer. For broadcasts, the BBC’s Summary of World Broadcasts, available in 
microfilm, is essential. An article of this nature could never have been written without 
the resources of efficient press cuttings services to draw on. I have relied heavily on the 
files kept by the South African Labour and Development Research Unit (SALDRU) of the 
University of Cape Town, by the Cape Times and by Mr Keith Gotschalk of the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town, but my greatest debt of all is to the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies of Oxford University and its librarians, Mr R. Townsend and Mrs Macleod. 

My final obligation is to my wife, Inge, and to Mr Patrick Harries for all their help in 
gathering and copying material. 

4, Published in South African newspapers on 4 February, 1977. Quotations here are 
from The Rand Daily Mail of that date. 

5. Robert Moss was described in Weekend Argus of 22 February 1977 as ‘unremitting 
in his praise of South Africa’s part in the Angolan War’. An ardent supporter of 
Savimbi, he ‘firmly believes that if South Africa had had the back-up from the Western 
Powers, they might have been able to establish a pro-Western Black Administration in 
Luanda’. His work was not available in book form at the time of writing. 

6. The first of these reminiscences to paper in South Africa was the work of a Cape 
Times journalist, Willem Steenkamp, who served with the South African forces in southern 
Angola from January to March 1976. His book, Adeus Angola (Cape Town, 1976/ 
contains vivid and humane impressions of the effects of civil war on southern Angola. 
The author fully supports the South African intervention and sees the MPLA’s course 
of action as ‘a simple, straight-forward communist land-grab’, p. 137. 
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trying at least to formulate the right questions, even if the detailed answers to 
them are not likely to be found for many years to come. 

The subject intrigues not only on account of the ‘mystery’ with which 
certain aspects are invested. It must attract the historian also because of its 
dramatic quality, a drama produced in part by the astonishing range of characters 
involved. For there, beside that unusual trinity of Angolan leaders, Neto the 
Marxist poet, Savimbi the guerilla intellectual, Roberto the revolutionary 
entrepreneur, are ranged Kissinger and Vorster, Fidel Castro and Brezhnev, 
Kaunda and Mobutu—and beyond them that wide array of minor characters, 
Cuban, and South African military commanders, Portuguese emigres, British 
and American soldiers of fortune, that chorus of international correspondents, 
and all those who bear the brunt of any war, the ordinary soldiers, the refugees, 
the peasants who know nothing of politics. In short, the Angolan civil war 
presents a spectacle of high drama. 

And for South Africans the whole affair must have a very special significance. 
They may not choose to go quite as far as Colin Legum, the veteran South 
African journalist-in-exile, in suggesting that intervention in Angola was 
‘possibly the most traumatic event in South Africa’s history since the Anglo- 
Boer war at the turn of the century’. But clearly an episode in which, as Legum 
pointed out, ‘for the first time the South African army had been committed to 
fight in an African war’, in which, too, ‘for the first time in their modern history 
white South African soldiers ended up as prisoners of war in African hands’, 
possesses a certain distinctiveness.” And though the shocks of the Angolan 
affair were soon to be forgotten, overshadowed by the much closer and for most 
South Africans more brutal events in Soweto and Cape Town, at the time, 
between October 1975 and March 1976, debate about the rights and wrongs of 
South African policy in Angola dominated political discussion in South Africa 
in a way that no other issue of foreign affairs has done at least in the course of 
the last decade. 


I 

The basic reasons for South Africa’s interest in Angola are easy to determine. 
With its oil, its diamonds, its coffee plantations, its promise of mineral and 
agricultural sources yet to be developed, Angola is clearly one of the richest of 
South Africa’s neighbours. ‘What does it matter to us if our African neighbours 
have collective farms or not’, a South African engineer remarked, thinking no 
doubt of Mozambique and speaking with what seemed to the French journalist 
who reported his words, ‘perfect realism’, ‘so long as their cotton, sugar and 
fruits should reach our factories’.8 In the pattern of a Southern African co- 
prosperity zone, a friendly and prosperous Angola would clearly accord well 


7. Colin Legum and Tony Hodges, After Angola: The War over Southern Africa 
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with South Africa’s interests. But even more important to the South African 
government is the potential strategic importance of Angola. The country has a 
long common border with that most vulnerable part of Pretoria’s domain, the 
disputed territory of South West Africa/Namibia. It possesses in Luanda and 
Lobito two of the best ports in the Southern Atlantic. And it controls in the 
Benguela railway one of the economic lifelines of both Zambia and Zaire, two 
states which developed particularly close relations with Mr Vorster’s govern- 
ment in the period of detente. 

To these generalized explanations for South African interest in Angola must 
be added a number of more specific reasons. In the course of the 1960s Lisbon 
and Pretoria came together to work out a massive engineering scheme designed 
to harness the waters of the Kunene river. When completed the scheme would 
make possible the irrigations of much of the semi-arid lands on both sides of the 
Angolan~South West African border. It would also make possible a greatly 
increased supply of electricity through the construction of a hydro-electric 
generating station. For the Portuguese authorities the scheme was tied up 
with plans to increase white settlement in the most underdeveloped part of 
Angola, for the South Africans with plans to expedite the exploitation of the 
abundant mineral resources of South West Africa.® 

South African economic interest in southern Angola went hand in hand with 
a deep political concern about development in the area. For southern Angola 
had come to serve as a base for the external wing of SWAPO, the South West 
African Peoples Organization, the only effective guerilla organization with which 
the South Africans had yet been confronted within their own borders. SWAPO 
drew most of its support from the Ovambo people who are to be found on both 
sides of the frontier. To understand the course of events leading up to the 
military intervention in Angola, it is necessary constantly to keep in mind what 
was happening in South West Africa. 

In the years when Lisbon was fighting its nationalist opponents in Angola, it 
was natural that there should be frequent consultation between the two govern- 
ments. In June 1970 at the time of Mr Vorster’s visit to Lisbon, Dr Caetano 
spoke of ‘continuing co-operation in every field where we have common 
interests’.1° Eighteen months later after the.Ovambo strikes had led to in- 
creasing tension in the border area, Portuguese and South African troops were 
reported to be ‘jointly involved in action to deal with the situation’. These 
cordial contacts cannot have been forgotten by those right-wing Portuguese 
army officers, civil servants and security policemen who found their occupation 
gone after the April 1974 revolution. Some of these men, coming from 


9. The Kunene River scheme has been the subject of an MA thesis for the University 
of Cape Town by Renfrew Christie. Keith Middlemass’s Cabora Bassa (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1975) is immensely illuminating on aspects of Portuguese-South African 
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Mozambique as well as from Angola, clearly received a measure of succour 
when they turned to South Africa for assistance. 

With the approaching collapse of Portuguese administration in southern 
Angola, it was necessary for the South Africans to work out a new approach to 
the Border area. The approach appears to have taken the form of playing on 
Ovambo irridentism by encouraging the idea of the creation ofa ‘Groot Ovambo’, 
a state that would incorporate Ovambo on both sides of the border area under 
South African supervision and would thus provide an invaluable buffer zone. 
‘South Africa apparently began an infiltration of Namibian Ovambos into 
southern Angola to stir up separatist feeling for joining such a Groot Ovambo 
about a year ago’, Jane Bergerol, the Financial Times’s Luanda correspondent 
wrote on 12 February 1976. ‘A variety of sources’, she added, ‘from MPLA 
and SWAPO to UNITA and the former Portuguese colonial administration 
have at one time or another reported such infiltration and have also spoken of 
the potentially fertile ground upon which such separatist feelings might be made 
to grow’. And in the same report Bergerol spoke of ‘a series of meetings’ 
held on the South African side of the border ‘throughout the early part of 1975, 
with guerilla representatives’ of all three liberation movements ‘often, but not 
always, accompanied by a Portuguese official’. At these meetings the South 
Africans were anxious to obtain an assurance that there would be no direct 
intervention across the border into South West Africa after Angola achieved 
independence, an assurance which the MPLA representative, whose movement 
enjoyed considerable support in the area, ‘reportedly gave’. 

SWAPO possessed both an internal and an external wing. While the external 
wing organized the guerilla campaign, the internal wing participated, though 
with increasing difficulty in the open politics of South West Africa. For both 
wings the mid-months of 1975 seem to have brought a marked increase in 
activity. In June SWAPO attempted to organize massive demonstrations in 
Windhoek but was prevented from doing so by stringent security precautions. 
A vivid illustration of the mood of the more militant inhabitants of Katutura, 
the African township adjoining Windhoek, is provided by a photograph, pub- 
lished in the Windhoek Advertiser of 17 July, showing slogans daubed boldly on 
the walls of the local football stadium: NAMIBIANS, DON’T BE AFRAID 
OF THE BLOODY BOERTJIES, NAMIBIANS NEED FREEDOM, NOT 
BOERS, SAVE US FROM THE WHITE BLOODSUCKERS, KILL THE 
BOERS—and, humorously on a lavatory door, BLACKS ONLY—SORRY 
BAAS. This militant spirit was reflected also in a statement issued by Mr 
Gottfried Tjizera, SWAPO’s publicity secretary, demanding that the South 
African government ‘quit’ South West Africa in 14 days—a statement which 
the Windhoek Advertiser (23 July), a paper regarded by many Windhoek whites 
as being excessively sympathetic to SWAPO, described as a ‘hysterical out- 
burst’. Even more extreme was the language used by the SWAPO Youth 
League in an open letter to Mr Vorster—a ‘loathsome document’, according to 
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the Windhoek Advertiser of 1 August, which left reporters ‘stunned’ by its 
‘insolent language and imputations’. If Mr Vorster ever read this letter it 
must have served to harden into absolute conviction his belief that SWAPO 
was a movement ‘conceived and born’ as he told the South African Parliament 
on 30 January 1976 ‘in communist sin’.l? 

Meanwhile there was clearly growing concern in some influential quarters at 
the activities of external SWAPO. In July the Windhoek Advertiser’? pub- 
lished lengthy extracts from an address given to a local SABRA conference by 
Brigadier D. R. Marais, officer commanding South West Africa command. 
SWAPO, the Brigadier asserted, was consolidating its position in the Kunene 
district. Between two and three thousand exiles were undergoing training in 
SWAPO camps north of the Ovambo/Angola torder, and the movement clearly 
possessed a well-trained core of fighters armed with the latest weapons. In 
these circumstances an attack on ‘the towns and cities of peace-loving Ovambos 
and others’ could not be ruled out. Turning to the Angolan situation, Brigadier 
Marais said that the MPLA authorities in southern Angola were prepared to 
help SWAPO to liberate Namibia provided that SWAPO helped them in the 
internal power struggle in Angola. With MPLA support SWAPO would be. 
able to ‘launch large scale attacks on South ‘West Africa over a wide front’ 
UNITA, too, was sympathetic to SWAPO, but the FNLA was not in favour of 
SWAPO action against South West Africa. The assessment of SWAPO’s 
military potentiality was clearly a subject open to debate in military circles, for 
no sooner had Brigadier Marais’s address been given such publicity than 
General Armstrong, a very senior Pretoria-based officer of the South African 
Defence Forces, issued a statement to the effect that Brigadier Marais’s ‘per- 
sonal assessment’ bore no relation to ‘the pcsition as it is at present’, since 
SWAPO forces were ‘definitely not present in militarily significant numbers’. 
Yet clearly the situation in northern South West Africa was worrying the 
government. Indeed, on 23 July Mr Vorster himself paid a flying visit to 
Windhoek and on 28 July Mr M. C. Botha, Minister for Bantu Administration, 
had discussion with the Ovambo cabinet. A week later the entire cabinet was 
flown to Pretoria. During the course of this meeting the Ovambo Minister for 
Economic Affairs is reported to have raised the question of the safeguarding of 
the Ruacana hydro-electric scheme. Ten days later Chief Filemon Elifas, the 
Chief Minister of Ovamboland, was gunned down by an unknown assailant. 
The chief had been a stalwart collaborator with the South African government, 
but by many Ovambo he was regarded as a ‘black Boer’. News of his death 
was reported to have been greeted with rejoicing in Katutura.# 

Information provided by external SWAPO through the medium of press 
conferences serves to confirm the impression of heightened activity. On 18 
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July SWAPO claimed to have ambushed a South African military convoy of 
four vehicles, killing all the personnel. Six days later there took place ‘one of 
the fiercest battles ever fought by SWAPO freedom fighters’ in the course of 
which six South African soldiers were taken prisoner. A few days earlier in a 
speech reported by Nairobi radio on 9 July, Ngola Kabangu, the Angolan 
interior minister, said that South African armoured cars had ‘violated Angolan 
territory’ and that South Africa had ‘justified the incident by accusing Angola 
of sheltering Namibian guerilla camps’.!5 After Elifas’s death, SWAPO 
Administrative Secretary, Moses Garoeb, issued an ambiguous statement: ‘I 
would not say that we planned his death, neither would I say that we did not 
plan it.’ He was not ambiguous, however, in his denunciation of the murdered 
Chief as a ‘traitor’ to his people.1® Clearly, then, even before South African 
involvement in Angola a state of extreme tension existed along South West 
Africa’s northern border. According to a prominent Ovambo clergyman, 
Archdeacon Haukongo, the area ‘looks like a military zone’—but, ‘when people 
pass South African soldiers, they hold out their right fists saying, ‘power, one 
Namibian, one nation’.!? 

The fighting between SWAPO and South African forces appears also to have 
invelved both MPLA and UNITA. This, at least, is the implication of a 
UNITA communique, quoted by Le Monde on 2 January, in which South 
African forces are said to have invaded southern Angola in July. UNITA and 
MPLA both tried to repel the attack but were defeated. This account sounds 
plausible enough. Both MPLA and UNITA were regarded, as Brigadier 
Marais’s address made clear, as sympathetic to SWAPO. It would have been 
virtually impossible for South African forces operating in the bush of southern 
Angola to distinguish one group of guerillas from another. But there was one 
liberation movement that did not seem interested in supporting SWAPO—the 
FNLA. By July South Africa had already begun to establish cordial links 
with Roberto’s movement. 

The first hint of such contacts appears in a news item in the Windhoek 
Advertiser of 22 May 1975, reporting the arrival in the South West African 
capital of a ‘well-known White Angolan businessman’, Senor Mario Moutinho. 
Senor Moutinho was quoted as saying that he had ‘thrown in his lot with the 
FNLA’, by whom he had been appointed commissario politico for the southern 
Angolan districts of Huila, Mocamedes and Kunene. The MPLA, he added, 
was ‘blatantly communist’ and had no room for whites of substance. A week 
later Moutinho returned to Windhoek, this time in the role of bodyguard to a 
prominent Angolan nationalist, Daniel Chipenda. An Ovimbundu from 
Lobito and one of the few black Angolans to receive a university education—he 
studied Geology at Coimbra—Chipenda had joined the MPLA in 1962 and 
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rapidly risen to a prominent position in the movement. In 1973 he had been 
involved in a bitter dispute with Agostinho Neto, a dispute that came near to 
destroying the MPLA. Chipenda, who for a time is said to have enjoyed the 
backing of Moscow, eventually left the movement and joined up with Holden 
Roberto’s FNLA. He was now building up his strength in southern Angola, 
an area previously untouched by the FNLA. According to reports in the 
Angolan press his forces ‘probably number less than 2,000 in early 1975’; 
their headquarters were at Serpa Pinto..® The Windhoek Advertiser which gave 
his arrival in the South West African capital headline treatment in its issue of 
30 May, referred to him as ‘the commander of Angola’s elite troops’, and 
described him as ‘small of stature but with a personality that bears an air of 
detachment and mystery’. The ostensible reason of his visit to Windhoek was 
to receive medical attention for a ‘diabetic ailment’, but it was significant that 
he received, as Moutinho told reporters, ‘VIP treatment’, and he was even 
photographed coming out of an office building. Accordikng to a report pub- 
lished in The Times on 8 December 1975, for which Savimbi seems to have 
been the source, Chipenda returned to Windhoek some time in July for three 
days of talks with no less a person than General van den Bergh, the head of 
BOSS. 

At the time of Chipenda’s visit to Windhoek in May the transitional govern- 
ment set up by the Portuguese in Luanda earlier in the year was still functioning, 
though the rifts between the three movements, and especially between MPLA 
and FNLA, were becoming increasingly violent. Already the two main parties 
were receiving aid from the outside. For more than a decade, indeed, both the 
Soviet Union and the United States had been assisting, though modestly and 
with interruptions, the liberation movements, the Russians supporting the 
MPLA and the Americans the FNLA, the two superpowers both having con- 
veniently placed friendly governments in the area, Congo-Brazzaville for the 
Soviet Union and Zaire for the United States, through whose territory aid 
could be channelled. In 1973, Holden Roberto, who was at that time receiving 
only a trickle of American aid, persuaded the Chinese to assist him. (According 
to an article in The Observer of 24 August 1975, President Nyerere, worried by 
increasing pressure on Frelimo, disillusioned with the MPLA whose war had 
gone ‘off the boil’ and prompted by President Mobutu, whose predilection for 
the FNLA was well known, was responsible for approaching the Chinese: an 
episode which nicely—and in view of Nyerere’s later attitude, ironically— 
illustrates the complexities of inter-African politics in the 1970s.) In October 
or November 1974 the Russians, motivated, it has been suggested, not so much 
by imperalist ambitions as by alarm at the emergence of a Chinese presence in 
yet another part of the Third World, ‘resumed modest arms shipments to the 
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MPLA’,!® A few months later (January 1975) the US government took its 
first step with regard to Angola since the April 1974 revolution in Lisbon, when 
it provided the CIA with a relatively modest sum of $300,000 to be distributed 
covertly to the FNLA. 

Though the amount was modest, rumours began to circulate in Luanda about 
the substantial support the FNLA was receiving from the CIA, rumours which 
gained credence from the clear evidence of increasing FNLA activity. Anxious 
to establish a FNLA presence in Luanda itself, Roberto purchased a television 
station and the country’s largest newspaper; at the same time FNLA troops, 
accompanied by detachments of the Zairean Army, moved across the northern 
border and began attacking MPLA units From March onwards, there was a 
notable increase in arms shipments from the Soviet Union. Deeper Russian 
involvement ‘seemed at the time’, one of the best-informed American observers 
has pointed out, ‘as not an unreasonable response to Roberto’s escalation’. 
There was ‘almost certainly’ another motive behind Russian policy—‘a motive 
that never seems to have been taken into account in Washington’—‘a desire to 
head off the Chinese’.2° Nor were the Russians the only outside powers 
concerned to help the MPLA. Other eastern European countries, including 
Yugoslavia, provided arms. And in ‘late spring’, according to a statement 
made by the Cuban deputy minister for foreign affairs, some months later, the 
Cuban government sent 230 advisers to Angola and set up four training camps.” 

By July the MPLA, which could count on the support not only of the Russians 
and the Cubans but also of left-wing elements in the Portuguese army, was 
strong enough to drive its rivals out of Luanda. The MPLA then turned its 
attention to Lobito, Angola’s second port and to the neighbouring town of 
Benguela. These towns were taken from UNITA in August. In their success- 
ful assault the MPLA was assisted, according to a report in The Observer 
(9 November 1975), by Cuban ‘commando specialists with small naval assault 
vessels’. 

Developments in Angola were being studied with particular attention in 
Kinshasa and Lusaka. As early as April 1975 President Kaunda, when on a 
visit to Washington, said that he was ‘anxious to remove what he considered 
be a tide sweeping the MPLA to victory’.22. By mid-July, as Dr Kissinger was 
later to tell the Senate’s African sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Zambia and Zaire were ‘more and more concerned about the implications 
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for their own security’ and ‘turned to the United States for assistance in pre- 
venting the Soviet Union and China for imposing a solution in Angola, becoming 
a dominant influence in south-central Africa and threatening the stability of the 
area.”23. Meanwhile an intensely bitter debate was taking place within the 
State Department, a debate that set the Deparcment’s African specialists against 
the Secretary of State. The African specialists predicted that American public 
opinion would not be prepared to stand the cost of a vigorous riposte to the 
Soviet challenge, a cost that would be expressed in an escalating commitment 
only too painfully reminiscent of Vietnam; they suggested that the United 
States should use its diplomatic influence to support the OAU in its quest for 
an African solution, which would involve the consolidation of the transitional 
government and an end to foreign intervention; and they argued that even if 
the MPLA did win, the result would not really be disastrous. Dr Kissinger’s 
perspective was very different from that of his advisers; he saw the situation in 
global terms and he approached the subject, it was widely reported, in a ‘highly 
emotional manner’. ‘The basic problem in our relations with the Soviet 
Union’, Dr Kissinger told a press conference on 23 December 1975, ‘is the 
emergence of the Soviet Union into superpower status.’ In the 1960s ‘the 
disparity in strategic power’ was ‘overwhelmingly’ in America’s favour; now 
the Soviet Union was ‘on the road to achieving effective strategic equality’. In 
the past, he argued, citing as an example ‘imperial Germany vis-a-vis Great 
Britain’, the emergence of a country into superpower status . . . has generally led 
to war’. But war would be catastrophic, hence the need for detente, ‘conscious 
restraint by both sides’. But Russian policy in Angola showed no such res- 
traint; it was trying to ‘impose on two-thirds of the population its own brand of 
government’, If the United States failed to ‘give even military and economic 
assistance to people who are trying to defend themselves without American 
military forces, then we are practically inviting outside forces to participate’ in 
other situations ‘in which there is a possibility of foreign intervention’. 
Kissinger was in a powerful enough position to force his policy through. 
Accordingly in July the US government ‘mounted a covert operation to beef up 
the FNLA and UNITA’ by providing them with ‘military hardware’ worth 
over $30 million.2¢ 

This, then, was the situation at the beginning of August 1975; massive military 
support flowing from the Soviet Union, Cuba end Eastern Europe to the MPLA; 
increasing alarm in Zambia and Zaire; a bitter debate over Angola in the Ameri- 
can State Department culminating in a decision to counter the Russian threat by 
supporting the FNLA and UNITA; and finally increasing tension on the 
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Angolan-South West African border. It was a situation that could be inter- 
preted in almost apocalyptic terms by some influential South African observers, 
‘What is looming then’, wrote Die Burger (Cape Town) on 21 July, ‘is aspreading 
war by proxy between China and Russia in Africa, in which the two Red powers, 
not ready for the long predicted day of reckoning on the Asiatic borders, are 
skirmishing, as did Hitler and Stalin in Spain, for imperialist advantages.’ And 
a few weeks later (18 August) the same paper, one of the most influential organs 
of Nationalist opinion, spoke of ‘the tremendous struggle between the forces of 
order and chaos in Southern Africa’, This is the background against which 
South African involvement in the Angolan civil war must be seen. On 7 July 
the Windhoek Advertiser reported that Janie de Wet, the Commissioner General 
for the Indigenous Peoples of South West Africa, had had what he described as 
a ‘most amicable meeting’ with representatives of the three Angolan nationalist 
movements at the border town of Oshikango—a discussion centering on such 
practical issues as stock theft and criminals escaping across the border. But 
towards the end of July an increasing number of refugees began to make their 
way into South West Africa, and on 8 August the Windhoek Advertiser came out 
with sensational headlines, ARMED DREAD EXPLODES AT RUACANA. 
Clashes were reported to have taken place between UNITA and MPLA troops; 
UNITA was now in control of the residential area where the dam workers lived, 
but at Oshikango the border post was occupied by the MPLA, Three days 
later a Lisbon paper, Diario de Noticias, reported that South African forces had 
occupied the area around the Ruacana dam.?? ‘On 13 August Maputo radio 
reported that ‘fierce battles continued today between troops of the MPLA on 
the one side and of UNITA as FNLA on the other’? Then on 22 August, 
according to MPLA sources a second South African move took place, when a 
force, estimated at between 800 and 1,000 strong, ‘accompanied by a dozen 
armed helicopters and several armoured cars’, advanced along the main road 
leading from South West Africa into Angola to occupy the district capital of 
Pereira d’Eca, a town lying, it should be noted, one hundred miles east of the 
dam on the Kunene. No attempt was made to hold the town, the invading 
force taking up its position between the town and the frontier.?® Shortly 
afterwards Portuguese reconnaissance planes took aerial photographs of the 
town which showed buildings damaged by mortar and bazooka fire, but military 
spokesmen stated that the invading force was ‘certainly smaller’ than the figure 
of 800 given by the MPLA. The SADF statement makes no mention of this 
episode but it does refer, without specifying date or place to a ‘hot pursuit 
operation’ in which the ‘Defence Force came across Cuban ammunition 
dumps’. 
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How is one to explain this second South African move, a move which clearly 
had nothing to do with the need to defend the works on the Kunene? The 
answer would seem to lie in examining the role of three of the other factions that 
possessed. an interest in the area, UNITA, the Portuguese ‘mercenaries’ and 
SWAPO. UNITA, which drew most of its support from the Ovimbundu 
people, could claim to be the dominant movement in south-east Angola. But 
occupying such a remote area and lacking the powerful backers and suppliers of 
arms possessed. by its two rivals, the movement had not been involved in the 
violent clashes that had taken place since the beginning of the year between the 
MPLA and the FNLA, and its leader, Dr Jonas Savimbi, had constantly 
advocated a moderate and conciliatory policy. On 24 July, however, there 
were reports of clashes between UNITA and MPLA forces at Gago Coutinho* 
and by the latter half of August, relations between the two parties had reached 
breaking point: a UNITA spokesman accused Neto of indulging in ‘dreams of 
dominating Angola with Soviet missiles’ and the Portuguese government of 
receiving its orders from Moscow. On 21 August the movement issued a 
formal declaration of war against the MPLA.” At the same time reports from 
Lisbon spoke of UNITA backing the idea of a separate republic of Angola 
south of the Guanza river. Whatever Savimbi’s precise plans may have been 
at this time, one point was abundantly clear: if UNITA was to match up to 
MPLA, the movement needed effective foreign backers, friendly states or 
persons capable of supplying both money and weapons. Geography made 
South Africa an obvious country to look to for assistance. The earliest recorded 
contact between Savimbi and the South Africans took place, according to Moss, 
in March 1975, when the UNITA leader met a South African Intelligence 
Officer at an unnamed ‘European capital’. The capital was possibly Paris, as 
Savimbi was known to be developing contacts with the French at the same time. 
Moss states that Savimbi’s first request for aid was turned down by the South 
Africansin April. But by August the Angolan situation, viewedfrom Pretoria, was 
looking much more alarming, and Savimbi’s strong anti-communist sentiments 
were bound to arouse a sympathetic response in South African government 
circles. The implications of the situation were not lost on Savimbi’s rivals. 
‘Some Angolans’, the Financial Times reported on 23 August, ‘fear that if the 
civil war got worse, the South Africans might be tempted to arrange a “ Katanga- 
type” solution in which the country would be dismembered between the rival 
groups’. 

According to Portuguese military sources about 2,500 Portuguese had attached 
themselves to MPLA, FLNA or UNITA by the beginning of September.*4 
Those who joined the FNLA were usually described as ‘mercenaries’ in the 
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international press. Some of them were no doubt fighting for money; but it 
seems both fairer and more exact to think of the Portuguese who fought for the 
FLNA as emigrés, in the sense in which the term was used in France of the early 
1790s. Prominent supporters of the ancien régime—some of them had been 
members of PIDE, the notorious Security Police—they dreamt of bringing about 
an order in Angola in which they could have some place. Some of them were 
associated with a movement which had the backing of the deposed General 
Spinola, the Portuguese Liberation Army. On 5 September the Financial 
Times quoted military sources in Luanda for the statement that a ‘number of 
top-ranking Portuguese army officers’ had ‘deserted to the FNLA’. The same 
sources confirmed that the invasion from Namibia of South African forces into 
Southern Angola contained Portuguese mercenaries, including Captain Rosa 
Oliviers, one commander of the colonial black Mozambiquan crack unit, the 
‘Flechas’. Another significant figure mentioned in this report was Daniel 
Chipenda, who was ‘said to be back in the south east with a mixed force of men 
loyal to him and of Portuguese and French mercenaries.’ Chipenda, it will be 
recalled, was no stranger to the South Africans. 

Yet another figure to appear on this murky scene was the murdered Chief 
Elifas’s successor as Chief Minister of Ovamboland, Pastor Kornelius Ndjomba. 
According to the sources used by Jane Bergerol in her article in the Financial 
Times of 12 February 1976, the Pastor was ‘allegedly’ brought by South African 
troops to Pereira d’Eca before they withdrew. There he is ‘alleged to have 
spoken in favour of a greater Ovamboland’. Whatever their precise objectives 
at this time, it is clear that by the beginning of September the South Africans 
had a number of valuable agents and supporters in southern Angola—Chipenda, 
Portuguese emigres, some Ovambo leaders, possibly also Savimbi, and from 
refugees they were receiving reports, according to the SADF statement, of ‘the 
presence of Cubans supporting the MPLA’. 

Whatever the implications of the South African position in southern Angola, 
taking the country as a whole, it seemed to some observers that by the middle of 
September the MPLA had virtually won the civil war. Thus by 19 September, 
Basil Davidson, writing in West Africa of that date, could sum up the military 
position’ in these terms: 


MPLA had gained control of twelve out of Angola’s sixteen districts. But 
their real position was in fact much stronger than this position may indicate, 
Nourished by a flood of volunteers and led by veterans of the long struggle 
against the Portuguese, the army of the MPLA is now in control of the whole 
of Angola except for the two northerly districts of Zaire and Uige along the 
frontier of Zaire; for the two central districts of Bie and Huambo; and for a 
few scattered points in the far south. The whole eastern seaboard (save for 
the extreme northern sector), the mid-north, the east and most of the south, 
are in nationalist hands; and there the political organization of the MPLA, 
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consisting essentially of a network of local representative committees, are in 
full administrative control, with the Portuguese army now confining itself 
more or less to its own affairs, 


Within little more than a month the whole position was to be dramatically 
transformed. 


II 

At this point it is necessary to draw a number of threads together in order to 
see more clearly the position of the South Africans with regard to Angola. So 
far as their military dispositions were concerned, it would seem that the South 
African army was firmly in control of the works at Ruacana and Calueque and 
that it had established a presence in or near Pereira d’Eca. But SWAPO 
forces were still active in the border area. On 14 October it was reported that 
SWAPO had killed seven people, including twc tribal policemen and a headman, 
in Ovamboland. Four days later the South African Defence Force announced 
that it had made two retaliatory raids across the border and destroyed two 
SWAPO camps. Reporting this news in The Guardian of 18 October, Stanley 
Uys commented: 


The decision to initiate the principle of hot pursuit was taken at the highest 
level under pressure of white public opinion. It was felt that whites in 
South West Africa and South Africa would not allow the South African 
government to look on while SWAPO guerillas raided into Ovamboland. 
Whites here have been asking what the Government is doing with its well- 
equipped Defence Force. 


Attacks on SWAPO bases did not by any means imply a direct involvement in 
the Angolan civil war. Already, however, by this time there were clearly a 
remarkably wide range of parties urging the South Africans to intervene. The 
group with the most to gain from South African intervention was that made up 
of Portuguese emigres, army officers, security policemen, business men and 
others, whose livelihood had been lost with the collapse of Portuguese power. 
Denounced as ‘fascists’ and ‘reactionaries’ by their opponents, these bitter, 
angry, disappointed men were acting on premises that to them were perfectly 
rational. Some of them chose to join Holden Roberto’s Zairean army advancing 
on Luanda from the north; for others—including, it will be recalled, some from 
Mozambique—Pereira d’Eca made an obvicus rallying point. Hardly less 
anxious to secure South African support were the Angolan opponents of the 
MPLA. Chipenda’s contacts with the South Africans have already been 
described in some detail; it will be recalled that he was reported to be operating 
in southern Angolain early September. As an Ovimbundu, Chipenda possessed 
the right ethnic affiliations to gain support in south Angola. By the end of 
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August there is evidence to suggest that the South Africans were indirect 
contact with Roberto’s FNLA. On 29 July the Voice of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic quoted a French news agency report that a ‘South African 
general’ had been sent to FNLA. Three weeks later Moscow radio claimed 
that Roberto had established contact with South Africa. ‘According to press 
reports, joint action between South Africa and the FNLA includes the supply of 
South African arms and the posting to Angola of South African mercenaries’.®* 

Much more detailed are the accounts of contacts between Savimbi and the 
South Africans. Savimbi’s own story was given to an American correspondent, 
Bill Coughlin, and published first in Rapport (Johannesburg) and later in an 
abridged version, from which the following quotation is taken, in The Guardian 
of 16 February 1976: 


Dr Savimbi realized towards the end of September that UNITA needed help 
against the Cubans. The South African forces at that stage were concen- 
trated around the Cunene river project, just inside Angola. 

Dr Savimbi flew to Zaire to ask President Mobutu for help and Mobutu 
made eleven manned armoured cars available to him in mid-October. Mobutu 
told him that an ‘American friend’ wanted to meet him. He met the 
American in Mobutu’s house. The American told him no American troops 
would be sent to Angola but help would be given through Zaire. 

Thereafter light American equipment began to arrive including mortars, 
anti-tank guns and rifles. But this was not enough and Dr Savimbi then 
asked President Mobutu, President Kaunda of Zambia, and President 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast to ask for secret assistance from South 
Africa. 

This was done and shortly afterwards a South African armoured column 
of 1,200 to 1,500 men moved up the West Coast. 


Some aspects of Savimbi’s account received confirmation from other sources. 
Zaire radio reported Savimbi’s arrival in Kinshasa on'17 September and quoted 
him as saying that ‘within thirty days very great changes would take place in 
Angola as far as the military situation is concerned’.37 An English journalist, 
Tony Hodges, who visited UNITA-held territory in November, met ‘highly 
trained United States personnel’ working with UNITA at Silva Porto. Some 
of these Americans arrived in Angola at least as early as September. As for 
the contacts between Zaire, Zambia and the Ivory Coast and South Africa, 
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Savimbi’s statement received apparent confirmation from Prime Minister 
Vorster’s statement made to Parliament on 30 January, that there had been 
consultation with other countries on South Africa’s involvement in Angola and 
Defence Minister Botha’s assertion, made in Parliament a week later, that 
‘South Africa’s action had the blessing of several African countries as well as at 
least one “free world” power’. 

To these contemporary statements can now be added the much more detailed 
account given by the SADF in the official narrative published in February 1977. 
According to this account, at a stage—the date is not specified but it would 
appear to be early September—when ‘the communists were occupying the 
UNITA traditional area in southern Angola’, UNITA and FNLA appealed to 
the South African Defence Force for support. ‘Dr Savimbi’, the statement 
continues, ‘had full confidence that if he covld maintain his authority in his 
traditional area, the MPLA would agree to a peaceful change of government in 
which all three movements would be represented.’ Accordingly on 24 Sep- 
tember, ‘the South African Army sent an officer to Silva Porto to help plan an 
operation to stop the MPLA march on Nova Lisboa. The officer was to advise 
UNITA on training and reorganization to hole. Nova Lisboa at all costs’, The 
liaison officer was later joined by a ‘team of 18 advisers’.2® On 6 October, a 
UNITA force accompanied by South African advisers halted an MPLA march 
from Lobito to Nova Lisboa. In ‘mid-October’ a squadron of armoured cars 
and crews were sent to Silva Porto; ‘the Foxbat combat group was then formed’. 

As for Zambia and Zaire, their welcome for South African intervention was 
hardly surprising. Both countries had expressed their alarm at the prospect of 
an MPLA victory. Mobutu had already committed a substantial number of 
Zairean troops to assist the FNLA offensive from the north, and Kaunda was 
known to have been friendly with Savimbi and deeply concerned to ensure that 
the vital railway linking the Zambian copper belt with the Atlantic port of 
Lobito should pass through the territory of a friendly power. 

As to the identity of the ‘free world’ power South African cabinet ministers 
hinted on a number of occasions that this was the United States. That there 
should be a measure of consultation between Washington and Pretoria was 
perfectly natural. In the defence of the Southern Atlantic the two countries’ 
strategic interests overlapped, and there is ample evidence of consultation by the 
two governments at a high level. ‘Even before the Angolan civil war broke 
out’, The Guardian’s Washington correspondent reported on 19 December, 
‘American military collaboration with South Africa had been increasing. The 
CIA has arrangements with the South African Secret Services whereby they 
cooperate closely on a basis similar to American intelligence accords with NATO 
governments.” The nature of US-South Afrizan cooperation was more tersely 
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expressed by Daniel Moynihan, US ambassador to the United Nations. Admit- 
ting that there was a ‘convergence in policy’ between the two governments but 
denying any co-ordination of a US and South African operations, he added, 
“We are doing the same thing, sort of’.4° How much the American government 
knew about South African plans for future action in Angola is likely to remain a 
closely guarded secret. Such evidence as there is would seem to imply that the 
Americans knew a good deal and that the attitude of the most powerful American 
decision-maker, Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, was far from unsympathetic 
to vigorous action. 

The United States was not the only ‘free world’ power likely to welcome a 
move to check the MPLA. France, too, had recently developed an interest in 
the area, particularly in Cabinda, and there is evidence of the despatch of arms 
and even of mercenaries to help FNLA and UNITA.” Putall these associations 
together and it becomes clear that Pretoria, which for so long had suffered a 
position of diplomatic isolation, found itself in September 1975 in the gratifying 
and unusual position of pursuing the same objective as at least two—and possibly 
three, if the Ivory Coast is included—African states, the United States and 
France. 

But why, one must ask, should the South African government finally decide 
to embark on the huge risk of direct involvement in the Angolan civil war? 
And what were the more precise objectives that the South Africans set them- 
selves? The answer to the first question must embrace the attitude of South 
African Nationalists to ‘communism’. ‘All nationalist politicians’, a French 
correspondent noted in August 1975, ‘regard the communist menace as their 
major preoccupation.’*# To many sober European observers this obsession 
with the communist threat has a quality of irrationality, indeed almost of 
absurdity, about it. Do serious statesmen allow themselves to be guided by 
such sweeping generalizations, such patently imprecise analyses of Soviet 
policy? Alas, history is only too full of evidence that they do. The words of 
Mr Vorster and other Nationalist spokesmen must be taken at face value when 
they speak about communism. 


‘We know’, Mr Vorster said of the Russians and Cubans, ‘that the aim is not 
simply the establishment of a Marxist state in Angola, but to endeavour to 
secure a whole row of Marxist states from Angola to Dar-es-Salaam, and if it 
is at all possible to divide Africa into two in that way... 

A Marxist Angola does not simply mean the creation of a Communist state 
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in the heart of Africa, with all the potential this offers for Communist mischief 
in regard to neighbouring states such as Zaire, Zambia and others, but it 
undoubtedly enables the Communists to star.d astride the Cape sea route and 
to act at will as they find it necessary to the detriment of the Free World and 
the West... 

Not only is a country with a vast potential slowly dying, but thanks.to Leftist 
intrigues and blatant Communist intervention thousands of people have been 
senselessly killed and many more thousands will probably be killed unless 
this crude attempt by Russia and Cuba to force a Marxist state on a resisting 
and unwilling people can be stopped, and only bigger Western involvement, 
not only in the diplomatic but in all other fields, can do this. 

If Africa and the Free World allow one African country ... to be hounded 
into the Communist fold at the point of a bayonet, Africa will pay the price 
of enslavement far worse than that of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies’.43 


Il 

These quotations are taken from speeches made by Mr Vorster in December 
and early January by which time it was apparent that a substantial Cuban, force 
was already in Angola, sent, so the Cubans alleged, to resist a South African 
invasion, During October Mr Vorster was conspicuously silent on the Com- 
munist threat, but it is worth asking what information the South African 
government received in the weeks before its decision to intervene more deeply 
in Angolan affairs such as would have served tc increase its fears of Communist 
activity. A report in Le Monde of 21 October provides a valuable clue. Jonas 
Savimbi is quoted as saying on 19 October, while on a visit to Cameroun, that 
‘three ships, two Soviet and one East German, have landed in the last week on 
the south coast of Angola, 10,000 tons of war material and 750 Cuban soldiers 
who will serve in the ranks of the MPLA’. Four days later (25 October) 
Le Monde carried a report from a ‘reliable source’ in Lusaka to the effect that 
€1,500 Cubans, blacks for the most part, are fighting in the ranks of the MPLA 
or are on the point of arriving at Luanda for this purpose’. The same sources 
also stated that ‘three Cuban vessels have, since September, been making the 
voyage between Pointe Noire in the Congo and Angolan ports. These vessels, 
two of which have been identified (the Vietnam Heroico and the Playa de Habana) 
are carrying important quantities of war matezial, which has been stock-piled 
in the Congo, with the complete support of the Soviet Union’. More recently 
published material helps to supplement these contemporary sources. According 
to Marquez’s account a Cuban delegation visited Luanda in August and agreed 
to send out 480 instructors to set up 16 battalions. 

Marquez makes no mention of the statement made by the Cuban Deputy 
Foreign Minister and already quoted, that 230 advisers had been despatched in 
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the ‘late spring’ to set up training camps. Moss refers in his account to fifty 
Cubans arriving at Pointe Noire (in Congo Brazzaville) on 25 July to assemble 
arms that had been stockpiled there and to another two hundred Cuban in- 
structors reaching Luanda on 16 August. Urged on by radical African states 
such as Mozambique and Congo-Brazzaville and assured by a Russian promise 
to ‘foot the bill’, Castro had already decided’—so Moss, basing his account on 
‘Western intelligence sources’, affirms—‘on the full scale invasion ... before 
the last week of August’. According to Marquez and indeed to Castro himself, 
the formal decision to intervene was not taken until 5 November. Contra- 
dictory though the two accounts may appear, it is not impossible to reconcile 
them. 5 November is a highly symbolic date, being the anniversary of the 
opening of the slave revolt of 1843, a revolt led by a Negro slave, known as 
Black Carlota. ‘Operation Carlota’ was the name chosen by Castro for the 
Cuban military intervention in Angola. For romantic revolutionaries, historic 
anniversaties have a peculiarly potent attraction. More important, however, 
for the present discussion is the need to bear in mind that for the Cubans as 
much as for the South Africans the process of involvement was not the result of 
a single decision but of a slowly escalating process: advisers sent out in a training 
capacity; advisers in combat roles; small specialized support units; larger units 
of the regular army—the transition from one to the next of these stages of 
escalation is one that the outside observer must find extremely difficult to mark 
and date. As for the despatch of Cuban ships referred to in Le Monde’s report 
of 25 October, Marquez confirms that E/ Vietnam Heroico reached Porto Amboim, 
south of Luanda, on 4 October while two other Cuban vessels reached Pointe 
Noire a few days later. Reports such as these made it obvious that by the end 
of September the Cubans, with Russian backing, were becoming ever more 
deeply involved in the Angolan situation, The South Africans did not have to 
look to the CIA for information.44 From UNITA supporters, from Angolan 
refugees and from the information gathered on hot pursuit operations they were 
becoming increasingly aware of the Cuban presence. ‘This placed’, in the 
words of the SADF statement, ‘the security situation of southern Angola and the 
water scheme in a completely different light.’ 

The decision to intervene more deeply in Angola was not an easy one for the 
South African government to make. Some insight into the nature of the 
decision-making process is offered by a study made by Dr R. A. Schrire of 
‘The formation of public policy’ in South Africa, a study based on a series of 
interviews with the Prime Minister, cabinet ministers and senior civil servants.“ 


The Soviet~Cuban intervention in the Angolan civil war posed an important 
challenge to the South African government. One of the foundations of its 


44. Possibly the remark was apocryphal but Marquez quotes Kissinger as saying when 
on a visit to Venezuela, ‘our intelligence services have grown so bad that we only found 
out that the Cubans were being sent to Angola after they were already there’. 

45. For note 45, see next page. 
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detente policy was its adherence to the principle of non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of other states. However, the intervention of Marxist forces 
was viewed as a direct danger to South African security interests and one 
which might require a strong response. 

The Prime Minister immediately began an extensive series of secret dis- 
cussions with his closest advisers who included the Minister of Defence (Mr 
P. W. Botha), the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and his intelligence adviser 
(General H. van den Bergh). The group was assisted by the intermittent 
participation of military and military intelligence staff. 

The group was divided on the nature of an appropriate response. Some 
members emphasized the dangers of South African intervention while others 
pointed out the security dangers and advocated a distinct military response. 
After several intensive discussions, a majarity of the advisers advocated 
military action and after some hesitation Mr Vorster decided to intervene 
militarily and set in motion the necessary activities to implement this decision. 

At this stage neither the Cabinet, Caucus, Parliament, or the public were 
informed of this decision.... The entire operation, including decisions 
and implementations, was monitored by a small group surrounding the 
Prime Minister. 


That a division existed among the Prime Minister’s advisers on the policy to 
be followed in Angola is a point made in another recent study by Dr A. van 
Rensburg of Pretoria University. Dr van Rensburg, who bases his information 
on ‘reliable sources’, states the ‘General van den Bergh in particular was 
strongly opposed to intervention because of his intimate knowledge of African 
opinion’. The Minister of Defence (P. W. Botha), and the army chiefs, on the 
other hand, miscalculated the size of the operation and the number of men 
needed for success. In fairness to Mr Botha, it should be added that he promptly 
dismissed these assertions as ‘gossip aimed at breaking down the authority of 
the state’.4® In fact it seems highly likely that such a division did exist, and 
indeed in January 1976 references to a split among South African policy makers 
were beginning to appear in the foreign press. 


IV 
By the beginning of October, then, the decision had been made to become 
more deeply involved in Angola. But what precise political objectives did Mr 
Vorster and his advisers set themselves? Two alternative solutions must have 
suggested themselves. The first was to strike for Luanda and set up a joint 
FNLA-UNITA government in the capital. The second was to assist UNITA 


45, Iam most grateful to Dr R. A. Schrire of the University of Cape Town for allowing 
me to read his paper in typescript. It is shortly te be published as a chapter in An 
Introduction to South African Government and Politics (Cape Town, forthcoming). 

46. Cape Times, 22 June 1977. 
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to establish a republic of its own in southern Angola. Since neither of these 
objectives were achieved, it is naturally assumed that they were impracticable 
of achievement. Yet persuasive arguments could be put forward in their 
favour. The FNLA was in control of most of the north of the country and its 
army was established only a few miles from Luanda itself. As for 
UNITA, it appeared to enjoy much greater support in the south than the 
MPLA. Even if the Americans were not prepared to commit troops to Angola, 
they might be expected to do all in their power to deter Soviet and Cuban moves. 
As for the outcry that the presence of South African troops on Angola soil might 
arouse in black Africa, it could be argued that the South Africans were already 
in Angola and little adverse comment had been made on their presence. More- 
over the good offices of Mobutu, Kaunda and Houphouet-Boigny could be 
expected to win a measure of support. 

Nevertheless, to intervene more directly in the Angolan civil war was clearly 
a policy that involved great risks. The decision seemed to run counter to that 
policy of detente which Mr Vorster had pursued so successfully for the last two 
years. It depended on a measure of American support that might not always 
be forthcoming. And it assumed that FNLA and UNITA had the competence 
to take over and maintain a governmental structure. And yet, if South Africa 
really was faced with a serious Russian threat, surely some attempt must be 
made to ward it off. But was it realistic to assume that the Soviet Union was 
as great a threat as Mr Vorster and other senior Nationalists supposed? How 
high did involvement in Southern Africa come in the list of Russian priorities ? 
Could it not be argued that Russia had other motives for supporting the MPLA 
—the need to impress other Communist parties and to show that Moscow was 
not prepared to let down one of its revolutionary proteges? The anxiety to 
score a point in the unending struggle with the Chinese? The urge to secure 
a quick success that might compensate for recent reverses in the Middle East ?47 
How efficient, one wonders, were the analyses of Soviet policy prepared by 
members of the South African foreign service—or were the cartoons that 
appeared in Nationalist press at the time, such as that in Die Vaderland of 18 
November which showed a huge Russian bear stalking grimly over a map of 
Africa and throwing its black and menacing shadow over the south, indicative 
of the basic simplicities of high-level government thinking in Pretoria? 

Between July and October South African involvement in Angola had passed 
through several stages: first, the hot pursuit operations against SWAPO; then, 
the movement to protect the works at Ruacana and Calueque, followed towards 
the end of August by a still obscure operation in the vicinity of Pereira d’Eca; 
September had seen the dispatch of military advisers and later a detachment of 
armoured cars to assist UNITA to hold Nova Lisboa; finally, in mid-October 


47, For articles on Russian policy towards Angola, see S. Larabee, ‘Moscow, Angola 
and the Dialectics of Detente’, The World Today, May 1976, and Christopher Stevens, 
“The Soviet Union and Angola’, African Affairs, 75, 299, April 1976. 
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there were renewed reports of ‘hot-pursuit’ operations. At the same time the 
decision was taken to launch a newly formec striking force. In the words of 
the official SADF account: 


A senior South African Army officer became adviser to a lightly-armed 
FNLA-UNITA force of about 1,000 mən using removal and vegetable 
vehicles. 


This force, code-named ‘Zulu’, occupiec Pereira d’Eca according to the 
official statement, on 19 October. Moss’s account describes the commander of 
this force as a ‘stocky colonel in his early forties’, ‘an Afrikaner from the Cape’; 
the ‘extraordinary speed’ of the column’s advances was to earn him the nickname 
‘Rommel’. Moss describes the force as consisting of two battalions, a Bushman 
battalion ‘mainly recruited from the Caprivi Strip and including many Bushmen 
who had fought for the Portuguese as skirmishers and trackers, together with 
Portuguese army officers’, and a ‘black FNLA battalion consisting of about 
1,000 men and divided into three companies’. Of these companies one had 
only received ‘four days’ training’, the other two had had no more than a 
month’s training. The South African component consisted of seven, officers 
and seven NCO’s. According to Moss, ‘Rommel’ was alerted to leave Pretoria 
on the evening of 9 October, arrived at Runtu, the South African base on the 
border the next morning and led his column across the border on 14 October. 
Six days later, at Rocades, ‘Zulu’ was reinforced by four troops of South 
African armoured cars and half a platoon of 81 mm mortars. It was also joined 
by 47 members of the Portuguese Liberation Army, a group which, according 
to Moss, never went further north than Sa da Bandiera. 

There is some discrepancy in dates between these accounts and those which 
appeared in the world press at the time. The first news of the ‘invasion’ was 
given by an MPLA spokesman and reported ia Le Monde on 25 October. Two 
days later West Africa carried another MILA statement to the effect that 
South African Hercules military aircraft were arriving at Nova Lisboa with 
arms for UNITA. On 31 October the Financial Times quoted Portuguese 
sources to the effect that the invading force contained three hundred white men, 
some of whom were ‘English-speaking South Africans’. Portuguese military 
intelligence, as quoted in The Observer of 2 November, provided additional 
information. 

The force was reckoned to number between five and six hundred men, 
two-thirds of them Africans, some Chipenda’s followers, other UNITA; it was 
led by English-speaking officers, thought to ke South Africans, but most of the 
other whites were Portuguese associated with the Portuguese Liberation Army. 
This was a remarkably accurate report of the composition of ‘Zulu’, but the 
date on which the force crossed the frontier was put at 23 October. 

It is worth pausing a moment to reflect on the composition of ‘Zulu’. The 
most striking feature is that the South African element, to begin with at least, 
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was remarkably small. Was its composition, one wonders, the result of a 
compromise between the hawks and the doves? Surely if the hawks could 
have had their way, the South African contribution would have been larger 
from the start. As to the instruction given to ‘Zulu’s’ commander, his object, 
according to the SADF account, was ‘the recapture of as many towns in southern 
Angola as possible’. 

This object was achieved with remarkable speed and success. Even Marquez, 
writing from the Cuban side, was prepared to admit that the column’s advance 
was like a ‘Sunday drive’. ‘The South Africans’, he added, ‘played festive 
music from cassette-decks fitted to their trucks’. Sa da Bandiera fell on 26 
October, Mocamedes two days later and by 7 November, Benguela and Lobito 
were in South African hands. Outside Benguela lay one of the training camps 
set up by the Cubans; its hasty desertion was interpreted in the SADF account 
as evidence of ‘Cuban cowardice’. Nearing Benguela the column came under 
fire from 122mm rocket launchers, weapons with a longer range than the 
South African mortars. To redress the balance, the South African Army sent 
up a force of four 88 mm guns, which reached ‘Zulu’ after 11 November. 

Meanwhile over to the east ‘Foxbat’, a force consisting of a South African 
trained battalion supported by an armoured car squadron, had been operating 
over a wide area moving, in the words of the SADF account, ‘from Silva Porto 
to Texeira da Sousa and on to the Santa Comba-Cela area’, Thus within less 
than a month the MPLA had been deprived of virtually all the territory they 
had gained in August and September. 

By the end of October communications between Luanda and the south had 
virtually broken down, and for some days it was impossible to confirm reports 
that the South Africans were involved in the advancing column. Thus David 
Martin, The Observer’s Luanda correspondent, reported on 2 November that 
‘two motorized mercenary columns’ were ‘advancing rapidly’, but added, ‘no 
one is sure who the mercenaries are’. ‘Mercenaries’, he pointed out, ‘are a 
highly emotive issue in Africa, and the claim . . . that South African mercenaries 
are fighting with the MPLA’s rivals could considerably affect the response to the 
OAU’s call to member states not to recognize any of the three movements after 
independence’. Further evidence of the association between Portuguese right- 
wing army officers and the South Africans came in a despatch sent from Lisbon 
by Jane Bergerol to the Financial Times on 29 October. Citing as her informant, 
a UNITA sympathizer recently returned from Angola, she asserted that Portu- 
guese army officers working for the FNLA had ‘recently flown into Windhoek 
and Johannesburg’ from Nova Lisboa where they were helping to consolidate 
the FNLA presence. Bergerol mentioned a certain Henrique Sousa as being 
the Portuguese officer in command of this group. Another Portuguese officer 
to be named was Colonel Santos e Castro, reported by The Observer on 9 Nov- 
ember to have been with the armoured column that crossed the border from 
South West Africa. 
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‘Mercenaries’, it may be suggested, is an inexact term when applied to 
Portuguese emigres. But it is not surprising that it should have been used, 
especially in a country bordering Zaire where mercenary forces had played such 
an important role in the mid-1960s. Its use served to conceal for a time the 
fact that regular South African troops were involved. Gradually, however, 
Western journalists were able to file eye-witness accounts. Thus in The 
Observer of 16 November Tony Hodges described how he had seen in Benguela 
‘fifty uniformed South African troops’, while ‘sandy-haired South African 
soldiers, aged between 18 and 20, too young to be mercenaries’ were manning 
the armoured cars guarding the airport.4® Reports such as these never appeared 
in South Africa. By invoking the Defence Act the South African government 
was able to prevent reports of South African involvement from reaching their 
public. 

After taking Lobito ‘Zulu’ halted for four days, ‘in anticipation’, according 
to the SADF account, ‘of possible orders to the South Africans to retreat’, 
11 November was the day of Angola’s formal independence, and it appears, 
according to Moss’s information, that Pretoria had decided that ‘South African 
troops in Angola would be withdrawn immediately after independence day’. 
This SADF account contains a somewhat cryptic passage at this juncture: 

After mediation by go-betweens, the South African forces ... remained in 

anticipation of a political solution which was the prospect held out by the 

mediators. 
The identity of the mediators is at present uncertain. But according to a 
report in the South African Sunday Times of 6 January 1977, about this time 
Mr Vorster sent a high-level emissary, Dr E. Rhoodie, to Washington. Dr 
Rhoodie was ‘flatly refused’ an audience with President Ford or Dr Kissinger. 
On 10 November, according to Moss’s account, Savimbi flew down to Pretoria. 


He met Mr Vorster and implored him to keep his troops in Angola at least 
until the summit meeting of the OAU then due to convene in Addis Ababa 
on 9 December. He told Mr Vorster that moderate black African leaders 
... were deeply concerned that the anti-Soviet forces should maintain their 
position in the field until a vote on Angola had been taken by the OAU.** 
And Moss goes on to add: 

The discreet liaison maintained by the Bureau of State Security with Black 
African, leaders was producing appeals for the South Africans to hang on in 
Angola, 


48. A report similar to Hodges’s, written by Reuter’s correspondent, Fred Bridgland, 
appeared in The Times of 15 November. Among other details Bridgland told how as 
early as 1 November he had approached two young white men in armoured cars at Silva 
Porto. Asked where they came from, they both replied, on in a ‘thick’, the other in a 
‘heavy’ South African accent, ‘I am from England’. 

49. Curiously enough Savimbi makes no mention of this visit to Pretoria in the account 
which he gave to an American correspondent some months later. 
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The Americans, too, according to Moss, urged the South Africans to stay on. 


Vv 

The days immediately after independence were to be the MPLA’s darkest 
hour. On 12 November the ‘Zulu’ force renewed its advance, using the newly 
acquired artillery to breach a ‘well-prepared’ MPLA-—Cuban defensive position 
outside Novo Redondo. The South African forces ‘were able’, in the words of 
the SADF account, ‘to move northwards with the greatest of ease, cleaning up 
and retaining the territory up to the Cuanza River’. Viewed from the position 
of the MPLA, ‘the situation’ according to Marquez, ‘was so serious that serious 
consideration was given to the possibility of retrenchment in the Cabinda 
enclave’. Throughout November the MPLA was threatened not only by the 
forces advancing from the south but also by the FNLA which had occupied 
positions only a few miles to the north-east of the capital. 

For the MPLA, however, deliverance was at hand. On 5 November Fidel 
Castro appears to have made an important decision, a decision which must have 
involved committing ever larger numbers of Cuban soldiers to the support of 
the MPLA. Most of the reinforcements were airlifted in ancient Britannias 
across the Atlantic in what Marquez not unjustly describes as ‘an epic feat of 
audacity’. According to Moss’s information there were already 4,000 Cubans 
in Angola by 11 November. Press reports made at the time help to document 
the gradual escalation of Cuban and Soviet aid. On 13 November, according 
to East European diplomatic sources in Luanda (reported in The Times on 
15 November), 400 Russians arrived in the Angolan capital. They were 
‘intended to man tanks, fly MIG21 jets’ and act as military advisers to the 
MPLA. According to the same sources ‘Cuban soldiers arrived all the week 
and now number more than 2,500”., In the course of the following week, so 
the Sunday Times correspondent reported on 23 November, ‘a Cuban and two 
Russian ships unloaded large amounts of war material for the MPLA at 
Luanda’.5° The fact that this material came by sea is significant. Plans for 
its despatch must have been made at least two months earlier, and it would 
seem to have been timed to arrive just after Angolan independence. It was 
often suggested at the time that the acceleration of Russian and Cuban, aid was 
prompted by the South African invasion. It seems likely that the situation 
was more complex: that Moscow and Havana were already planning to give 
increased aid to the MPLA after 11 November, when the Luanda government 
could be given a measure of diplomatic recognition; the effect of the South 
African intervention was to lead them to step up their aid still more. As the 
Daily Telegraph’s Luanda correspondent pointed out on 20 November, ‘it is 


50, The same despatch contains an interesting comment by ‘one blasé Eastern European’ 
on the ‘intensity of Russian support’: ‘I know what the Russians want here: it is a small 
“garden” about 100 square kilometres on the coast of Angola. But the MPLA leaders 
know that Russia can turn cold on them as it once did. They only need them now to 
win the war’. 
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difficult to see how, if the military situation worsens for the MPLA, the Russians 
can avoid providing a “lifeline”. The loss of face if Moscow abandoned Dr 
Neto to his fate would be enormous, particularly at a time of Russian diplomatic 
reverses in the Middle East and East Africa’. 

On 23 November the Sunday Telegraph published a report from Pretoria 
which provided an exceptionally interesting insight into South African military 
thinking at a time which marked the high water mark of South African success. 
There were ‘few, if any, doves around’. One ‘senior military strategist’ is 
quoted as saying that ‘if South Africa got involved, it would hit hard: it’s no 
good starting to walk backwards, particularly when you are dealing with the 
black races’. As for the military situation, it was thought to be ‘finely balanced’, 
with the FNLA/UNITA forces ‘having the edge’. South Africa was reluctant 
to send in more troops without Western support, and on this point the corre- 
spondent was told that ‘we haven’t heard a murmur from anyone yet’. But the 
‘government has not ruled out the possibility of major involvement particularly 
if the FNLA/UNITA forces appear to be flagging and there seems a chance of 
tilting the balance in their favour without committing South Africa to a Vietnam- 
type conflict’. Nevertheless, in spite of the hawkish mood, the possibility of 
withdrawal was borne in mind. If the MPLA received a wide measure of 
international recognition then, ‘military sources declared, the Republic would 
not want to become involved in an adventure to topple them’, the government 
being particularly anxious ‘not to fall foul of the United Nations’. An escala- 
tion of Russian aid could also lead to a South African withdrawal. ‘In no 
circumstances, they say, will South Africa get involved in a “hot war” with 
Russia.’ 

One problem to which the South African high command must have given 
considerable thought was the possibility .of launching an attack on Luanda. 
The Sunday Telegraph’s informants in Pretoria were clearly aware of the diffi- 
culties involved. ‘They feel that the 3,000 Cubans at present in Angola will 
be crucial for the defence of Luanda... any assault on Luanda could turn into 
a long drawn out and bloody siege.’ South Africa’s most effective Angolan 
ally, Dr Savimbi, was equally aware of the dangers involved. He recognized, 
the Daily Telegraph reported on 8 December, that ‘Luanda’s sympathies were 
overwhelmingly with the MPLA: because of this, he has no wish even to try 
and capture the capital’. But for the apparently victorious South Africans as 
their armoured column moved rapidly northwards, the temptation to strike for 
the capital seems to have been very great. How else can one interpret the 
admission drawn out of Mr P. W. Botha, the Defence Minister, in parliament 
on 6 May that the South Africans could have gone on to Luanda, but that the 
US government had ‘pleaded’ with Pretoria not to do so.5! 


51. The Times, 7 May 1976. 
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On 27 November Mr Botha held a press conference. ‘I would like to see the 
free world show more direct interest in getting the Russians out of Southern 
Africa’, he told the assembled foreign journalists and the same point was put 
even more vigorously by a senior but anonymous spokesman who is quoted (in 
The Times of 28 November) as saying that ‘South Africa was not going to fight 
to the last South African on behalf of the free world’. Nevertheless, despite 
this obvious irritation at the lack of really effective Western support, the mood 
in Nationalist circles was not unconfident. The pattern of the Angolan war 
was changing. ‘It is no longer a bush war of a small resistance band.. It is 
becoming a sort of conventional war of rapidly moving vehicle columns, artillery 
and projectiles. This requires know-how, leadership and planning on a level 
which is not readily available among Angola’s black population.”®?_ A prescient 
comment, but by the time it appeared in Die Burger at the end of November the 
South African forces had suffered a decisive check and as December wore on 
their problems were to multiply. 


VI 

On 17 November, according to Commander Juju, the MPLA’s military 
spokesman, the thrust of the armoured column from the South was ‘held at the 
bridge over the Cuvo (Queve) river just north of the small town Gangula’. 
‘The turning point in the fighting’, Jane Bergerol reported in The Observer of 
23 November, ‘appears to have come with reinforcements of the MPLA troops 
by heavy artillery and armoured cars, matching the enemy strength.’ A few 
days later the MPLA ‘led mainly by Cuban regulars’ were reported to have 
launched a ‘major offensive in the area of Porto Amboim’ in what the Daily 
Telegraph of 26 November described as the MPLA’s first major stand’ since 
UNITA and FNLA ‘began advancing on the capital a month ago’. Four days 
later Jane Bergerol of the Financial Times was able to visit Porto Amboim. 
(Communications difficulties delayed the publication of her despatch until 3 
December). Significantly the front has changed considerably over the last 
fortnight’, she reported, ‘as the FNLA/UNITA force strings itself out over a 
long defensive line and digs itself in, the better to meet the counter-attacking 
MPLA’, with the Queve river, ‘roughly marking’ the dividing line between the 
two sides. Several attempts by South African armoured cars and scout cars— 
painted yellow for use in the desert of South West Africa—have been immobi- 
lized by MPLA artillery’, Bergerol reported from Gabela on 3 December. And 
in the same despatch (published in the Financial Times on 4 December) she 
referred to the shooting down of a South African reconnaissance plane ‘leading 
an armoured column down to the river near Ebo’, sixty miles south east of 


52, Quoted in the Observer, 30 November 1975. 
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Gabela. Bergerol, who was able to spend six days visiting the front in the 
first week of December, described the river front as stretching about one hundred 
miles inland. Further east, however, the FNLA/UNITA forces had out- 
flanked the river to capture the two towns of Cela and Santa Comba. 

Cela and Santa Comba were to become, as the Daily Telegraph’s corre- 
spondent, Bruce Loudon, pointed out on 22 January, ‘South Africa’s main 
stronghold in the war against the MPLA. Much South African materiele [sic] 
was concentrated in the area under close guard by the Republic’s forces’. 
Further information on the nature of the Scuth African presence in this area 
was provided by the two groups of South African prisoners who were presented 
to the international press in December and January. The first group of four 
young soldiers captured in the Cela area on 13 December were members of what 
was described as ‘a logistical support convoy’ consisting of 174 officers and men. 
The convoy which was made up of ‘Land Rovers, Bedford trucks, recovery 
vehicles, armoured cars and some artillery’, had left the Grootfontein base at 
the end of November. Before leaving the soldiers had been issued with a 
special uniform and told to hand in personal documents. In answer to questions 
they said that they had no contact with FNLA or UNITA forces and their unit 
had acted in a completely autonomous manner.5 The other three prisoners 
were captured on 4 January between Gungo and Calucinga, 250 miles south 
east of Luanda. Members of the 5th South African infantry battalion, they had 
been flown to Cela in mid-December. ‘In my area’, one of the prisoners, 
Rifleman Potgieter, told correspondents, ‘there were about 250 South African 
soldiers. We have never been fighting in the same place as UNITA, but we 
have fought for the same purposes. They supplied the infantry and we supplied 
the people who drove the armoured cars’.5® 

The most detailed breakdown of the South African military presence in Angola 
to be published at the time appeared in a report prepared by Sean Gervasi for 
the Centre for International Security Studies in Washington and quoted ex- 
tensively in The Observer of 11 January. Gervasi reckoned that there were two 
columns, the first consisting of 2,000 mercenaries, equipped with South African 
Panhard armoured cars. This was followed by a ‘regular unit’ of 1,000 to 
1,500 men with ‘100 French AMX-13 and US M-14 Walker Bulldog tanks’ 
and a supporting wing of Aloette 111 helicopters. This second force was 
‘committed on 15 November’. Later, in December an ‘artillery battalion’ 
and a ‘tank battalion’ were also sent to Angola. MPLA sources, which might 
have been expected to exaggerate the number of South Africans in Angola, in 
fact provided a notably modest estimate. On 13 December The Times reported 


53. This loss had already been confirmed in Pretoria, though without any specification 

of the place where the loss had taken place. On 23 January another British corre- 

oo Nicholas Ashford of The Times, reported seeing the wreckage of the plane at 
O. 

54. Financial Times, 17 December 1975; Le Monde, 18 December 1975. 

55. The Times, 9 January 1976. 
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Lopo do Nascimento, the MPLA Prime Minister, as telling a Nigerian audience 
that the number of South African troops in Angola was one thousand. That 
there was a marked increase in the size of the South African forces in Angola 
comes out clearly from the SADF account. 


The need to hold the territory resulted in an escalation of South African 
involvement and the creation of additional battle groups to such an extent 
that the South African involvement just before withdrawal stood at under 
2,000 men. 


The new battle groups were called ‘X-ray’ and ‘Orange’. Contemporary 
reports by Western correspondents tally remarkably well with the official South 
African narrative. Thus on 5 December, Bruce Loudon (Daily Telegraph) 
reported from Huambo (formerly Nova Lisboa) that a ‘20-mile armoured 
column of UNITA/FNLA forces’ was moving from Sa da Bandiera to Luso, a 
town held by the MPLA on the eastern stretch of the Benguela railway. The fall 
of the town on 13 December was noted in Le Monde, 18 December, when an 
MPLA spokesman was quoted as ascribing its loss to the superiority of the South 
African artillery in the form of 140 mm guns with a range of 28 km. According 
to the SADF account the attack on Luso was undertaken at the ‘special request 
of Dr Savimbi who wanted to ensure the safety of the whole Benguela railway 
for a free Angola, The ‘X-ray’ battle group was formed for this purpose and 
captured Luso after a three day battle lasting from 8 to 11 December’. The 
group was then divided into three ‘teams’ which pressed further eastwards. 
Meanwhile another battle group ‘Orange’ was formed for operations on the 
central front. On 26 November the Daily Telegraph reported a UNITA thrust 
northwards which had led to ‘fierce fighting’ at Malanje. The same paper 
reported further UNITA advances in this area on 16 and 18 December. The 
SADF account described ‘Orange’ as being made up of a UNITA battalion, 
an armoured car squadron, and a company of South African infantry and 
attillery. This force captured the Salazar bridge over the Cuanza river and 
then turned southwards to Quibela which was the scene of considerable fighting. 

On the northern front there is evidence of South African involvement. Two 
Portuguese who had been captured while fighting with the FNLA were reported 
by Caryle Murphy in the Sunday Times of 16 November as saying that ‘a special 
South African team, in which there were South African soldiers, were in charge 
of 140 mm mortars used by the FNLA just 12 miles north of Luanda’, Some 
confirmation of this report was provided by David Ottaway in The Guardian of 
12 December; he reported diplomatic sources in Kinshasa as saying that ‘at 
one point about a dozen South African officers had been seen manning one of 
the 130 mm [sic] howitzers at Ambriz, but they had now been withdrawn 
because of mounting pressure from the MPLA’. ‘These reports, too, are sub- 
stantiated by the SADF account which spoke of South Africans acting ‘in an 
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advisory capacity’ at Holden Roberto’s headquarters at Ambriz north of Luanda 
The South Africans made it clear to Roberto that ‘at all costs’ he must keep a 
firm hold on his territory and not launch an offensive. ‘This advice was 
thrown to the winds.’ Roberto was dreaming of a spectacular march into 
Luanda. Without bothering to make use of the services of South African 
instructors, without troubling to equip his troops with the weapons being flown 
in by the CIA,®¢ without heeding the tactical advice of the highly experienced 
Portuguese officers accompanying the FNLA column, Roberto launched his 
men in an assault on a position manned by well-equipped Cubans. ‘The 
attack was a total disaster’. It took place, according to the SDAF account, on 
6 November, but Moss, who provides a good deal of additional information, 
gives the date as 10 November. At all events it marked a turning point in 
Roberto’s fortunes. 

Clearly, when Mr Vorster and his colleagues looked at Angola in mid- 
December, they found themselves confronted with a situation more confused, 
more ominous than that of a month earlier when the dramatic success of the 
‘flying column’ must have induced a considerable euphoria. Certainly South 
African forces were holding their own: on the Queve front their artillery was 
reported to be more than a match for the MPLA; further to the east they had 
gained a minor victory on the Cuban force in the ‘battle of Bridge 14’; and the 
capture of Luso represented a substantial success. But since the beginning of 
December the MPLA had been pressing forward its offensive against the FNLA. 
In mid-November FNLA forces were only a few miles from the capital; by 
4 December they had been forced to abandon the strategic town of Caxito and 
their opponents were pushing along the roads to Carmona (Uige) and Ambriz. 
Nor was this military defeat the FNLA’s only tribulation. On 1 December the 
two anti-MPLA parties had formally installed at Huambo the Popular Demo- 
cratic Government of Angola, but when the FNLA leader, Holden Roberto, 
visited Huambo Jonas Savimbi ‘failed to see him’ and, as Bruce Loudon 
reported to the Daily Telegraph on 6 December, ‘the strains of the uneasy 
alliance with the FNLA were dramatically illustrated’, UNITA supporters, 
Loudon reported on 8 December, took ‘a cynical view of Roberto’s expansive 
claims about his military ability’. No less disturbing for the future of the 
alliance was the evidence of tension between Chipenda and Savimbi and their 
respective supporters. A report in the Johannesburg Star on 28 November 
spoke of UNITA troops complaining ‘tha: FNLA troops were strutting, 
insufferably truculent, trigger-happy braggarts and looters whose idea of in- 
dependence was to destroy everything built up over 600 years of colonialism 
and who are better armed because they have sold out to the West’. A report 
in The Times of 8 December spoke of the ‘Chipenda Brigade’ as having been 


56. Moss quotes the South African brigadier at Koberto’s headquarters, as saying that 
no handling instructions were sent with the 120 mm mortars and other American weapons. 
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disbanded, but added, ‘Mr Chipenda remains a threat to Dr Savimbi’. Tension 
between FNLA and UNITA was soon to break out into open violence. To- 
wards the end of December there were reports of fighting between FNLA and 
UNITA in Huambo. On 30 December the Financial Times reported a UNITA 
broadcast from Lobito, announcing the expulsion of FNLA from Benguela and 
predicting that they would be driven ‘from central and southern Angola within 
the next few weeks’, a prophecy in part at least confirmed when refugees from 
the south reported—as the Financial Times noted on 15 January—that UNITA 
had ‘trounced’ the FNLA in Sa da Bandiera, Pereira d’Eca and Mocamedes. 
As for Chipenda, an AFP correspondent came across his tracks at Gago- 
Couninho in southern Angola in mid-January.5’ UNITA informants reported 
that Chipenda had attacked the town and then retreated with three hundred 
men, to south east Angola. He was now said to be fighting for the MPLA and 
had never, so the UNITA supporters made out, been supported by the South 
Africans. A week later Xan Smiley, reporting for The Observer (25 January) 
from Silva Porto, found that the rupture between FNLA and UNITA was 
officially denied, but ‘UNITA men in private readily abuse Daniel Chipenda 
as a looter, a drunkard and a politically unprincipled warlord’. ‘Much of his 
private army’, Smiley was told, ‘has now fled in boats to South West Africa’, 


VII 

South Africans had reason to regret the vicious quarrels between their two 
allies. They must also have been feeling a certain unease about the attitude of 
the most effective of their allies, Jonas Savimbi, towards themselves. One 
cause of friction arose from the ambiguous position of the SWAPO guerillas, 
potential allies of UNITA but bitter opponents of the South Africans. Thus 
on 10 December Savimbi was reported in The Times as having said in Lusaka 
that he was ‘receiving daily reports that UNITA followers were being killed or 
taken, prisoner by South African troops because they were harbouring SWAPO 
members’. (In the same press conference he ‘categorically denied’ that his 
movement was receiving any assistance from South African forces.) Another 
cause of tension lay in Savimbi’s shrewd analysis of South African motives. 
‘Dr Savimbi believes’, Andrew Fraser wrote in The Times on 8 December, 
‘that if South Africa had really wished to help UNITA, her force of arms could 
have won the war in three weeks. He suspects that South Africa’s policy is one 
of Balkanizing her neighbours for her own protection.’ ‘By prolonging the 
war’, Savimbi argued, South Africa could be ‘sure of weakening all three parties 
to the point where they pose no threat.’ Finally, it is clear that however 
grateful UNITA members may have been for the military equipment which the 
South Africans passed over to them, there were considerable reservations about 
the tactics employed by South African forces in the field. ‘Those close to the 
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UNITA leadership’, the Daily Telegraph correspondent reported from Lusaka 
on 1 December, ‘reveal mounting concern about the ability to control the 
freelance nature of much South African activity in Angola. There is also worry 
over the extent of the control extended by Dr Jonas Savimbi over the South 
African high command.’ 

Unlike the Cubans, the South Africans never seem to have achieved a really 
effective working relationship with their Angolan allies. Will Ellsworth Jones, 
writing in the Sunday Times on 18 January, clearly described the differences in 
approach of the two opposing forces: 


Like the South Africans fighting with UNITA, (the Cubans) provide the 
artillery, the tanks, the armour, and some of the transport. In addition they 
provide such services as communications and the sweeping and laying of 
mines.... Where the Cubans differ essentially from the South Africans is 
that the South African armoured column which had so much early success, 
was operating as a separate unit while the Cubans are rather more heavily 
involved in organizing themselves with the MPLA into a conventional 
fighting force. 


The success achieved by the Cubans in their relationships with the FAPLA (the 
MPLA’s armed force) was clearly brought out in a long despatch to Le Monde 
of 24 December by Rene Lefort. He spoke of the impression made by the 
Cubans, through their ‘dedication’, ‘tact’ and efficiency and quoted one 
Angolan officer as saying ‘our relations with the Cubans is like that of students 
with a teacher’.5§ In this way, the Cubans were able to bring about the trans- 
formation of a somewhat ragged guerilla force into a reasonably efficient con- 
ventional army. But, as Lefort pointed out, the Cubans had come to form ‘the 
backbone of the military machine’, and as their numbers and the amount of 
military equipment provided by the Russians steadily increased, so the odds 
began, to swing ever more obviously in their favour. 

But in mid-December the war was still far from over. Indeed, as the Daily 
Telegraph’s correspondent reported from Lusaka on 16 December, after the 
capture by UNITA forces of Luso, ‘many observers feel that the tide of battle 
in Angola has again swung in favour of the nationalist forces opposing Soviet 
penetration’. Unfortunately for the South Africans the Angolan campaign 
could not be considered in isolation. In the course of the last month it had 
rapidly escalated into a crisis of continental—and even indeed of global— 
dimensions. 


58. As a counter to this report, it is worth recalling the point made by an officer with the 
South African forces. ‘There was reportedly much ill-feeling between Communist 
forces because the Cubans had taken to shooting MPLA officers and men to make them 
stay in their positions in battle’. (Steenkamp, Adeus Angola, p. 123.) 
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The initial South African intervention in southern Angola in August had 
aroused remarkably little interest. The very lack of protest may well have 
served to give Pretoria a false confidence, and left the South African government 
unprepared for the ‘diplomatic furore’ that arose once the nature of the South 
African element in the ‘mercenary column’ had been reliably confirmed. ‘With 
increasing world condemnation of foreign intervention’, wrote the influential 
weekly West Africa on 1 December, ‘the desperate gamble of Holden and 
Savimbi to snatch victory from defeat by making a devil’s bargain with Pretoria 
has now rebounded against them. By taking aid from South Africa, UNITA 
and her ally have broken the unwritten rules of Pan-Africanism, and the con- 
juring of the Russian bogy will not avail them much, in Africa at least.? On 
11 November the MPLA government had been recognized by those African 
countries usually regarded as members of the ‘progressive’ camp, such as 
Guinea, Algeria and Mozambique. Other African states preferred to hold 
their hand, many of them hoping that it might still be possible to settle the 
civil war by negotiations that would lead to the establishment of a coalition 
government in Luanda. On 25 November the Nigerian government decided 
to abandon this neutralist line and to recognize the MPLA. In a statement 
made at the time of recognition the Nigerian government gave as its reasons the 
presence of South African troops in Angola. ‘Current events in Angola’, a 
Nigerian statement declared, ‘must be seen in its right perspective—not just 
fighting between factions in Angola but fighting between racialist South Africa 
and its backers and the MPLA’.5® Among other African states to come out in 
support of the MPLA was Tanzania. ‘South Africa’, Tanzania’s president, 
Julius Nyerere declared, ‘wants a client state in Angola ...so as to strengthen 
its hold on Namibia ... and weaken Africa’s united opposition to its internal 
policies of racialism and exploitation’.6° African indignation at South Africa’s 
intervention in Angola soon began to have an effect on the attitude of other 
powers to the situation. In November the Peking government stopped giving 
aid to the FNLA. ‘According to administration officials’, The Guardian’s 
Washington correspondent reported on 10 December, ‘South Africa’s presence, 
openly admitted by Pretoria, at least in the border areas, was the main factor 
that led the Chinese recently to reduce their involvement. They were em- 
barrassed at finding themselves on the same side as South Africa’. Western 
European powers felt an embarrassment not dissimilar to that of the Chinese. 
At the NATO Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Brussels, Mr Callaghan ‘was 
plainly anxious’, The Guardian’s correspondent reported on 13 December, ‘to 
avoid any suggestion that any NATO member become involved in support for 
UNITA/FNLA’. Mr Callaghan’s position, which was supported by Canada, 
Norway and the Netherlands, ‘was that neither Britain nor NATO can afford 
to be seen by Africans to be making common cause with Mr Vorster’. 

59. Quoted in The Guardian, 19 December 1975. 
60. The Guardian, 13 January 1976. 
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Of all the external powers the United States had clearly been the most closely 
involved with South Africa. On 27 November Le Monde reported that Pretoria 
had asked Washington to increase its aid to Angola, but it would seem from the 
already quoted remarks made by P. W. Botha at a press conference on 27 
November, that Pretoria was already beginning to feel that Western support 
was inadequate. Unfortunately for the South Africans American involvement 
in Angola developed in the course of December into a major issue of American 
domestic politics. Distrust of the CIA, and a passionate refusal to become 
involved in another Vietnam-type situation had a profound influence on many 
Americans thinking about Angola. But hardly less important, especially among 
those familiar with Africa, was an awareness, as Jonathan Steele, The Guardian’s 
Washington correspondent reported on 9 January, of ‘the damage which the 
link with South Africa is seen to be having on black Africa’. Steele quoted the 
remark of Senator Dick Clark, chairman of the Senate’s African sub-committee, 
‘for us to stay with South Africa will be a disaster’. Clarke’s view, Steele 
considered, ‘is at least as widely held on Capitol Hill as the more commonly 
publicized theme that the secret American commitment in Angola could become 
another Vietnam’. Given this mood, it was hardly surprising that on 19 
December the Senate should have voted so decisively by 72 to 26 to prohibit 
further American aid to Angola. 

Finally, as the South African government reviewed the Ranih situation in 
mid-December, it could not be entirely unmindful of reactions at home. South 
Africans were ‘stunned’, according to Stanley Uys’s report in The Guardian of 
18 December, to learn of the capture of four of their soldiers in Angola. And 
Uys went on to speak of the mounting disquiet over the recent steady trickle of 
news of casualties in the ‘operational area’. ‘It is widely felt’, he added, ‘that 
South Africa had miscalculated the support it would receive in Angola from 
Western and African governments’. This disquiet was clearly not confined to 
opposition politicians or English-language newspapers. A few days earlier on 
15 December, Le Monde quoted diplomatic sources as saying that South Africa 
had decided to withdraw from the Angolan conflict and to limit its responsibi- 
lities to the border area. That there was indeed a decision to withdraw would 
seem to be confirmed by the account which Savimbi gave to Bill Coughlin 
(The Guardian, 16 February 1976): 


In December South Africa told Savimbi that it was withdrawing its troops. 
It was said then that South Africa had not received the support it had expected 
from the United States and that South Africa could not fight alone against the 
Russians and Cubans. No further reinforcements could be sent without 
asking the South African parliament openly for them. 


At this point Dr Savimbi approached President Kaunda and told him that he 
wanted to speak to the South Africans himself. An editorial that appeared in 
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the influential and well-informed Nationalist paper, Die Burger, on 17 December 
indicates that Pretoria was now feeling distinctly warm towards Savimbi. The 
editorial writer noted that while Savimbi’s forces were ‘performing strongly’, 
he was ‘not shouting murder and bloodshed and total victory’ but advocating 
‘dialogue and consultation’ between the liberation movements with a view to 
re-establishing a united government. ‘The Savimbi strategy testifies to so 
much statesmanship’, Die Burger concluded, ‘that South Africa would cer- 
tainly not need to be ashamed to be associated’. On 20 December, according 
to his own account, Savimbi arrived in Pretoria for a meeting with Mr Vorster. 
His arrival seems to have given a boost to South African morale at least in 
official quarters. Stanley Uys reported in The Observer of 21 December that 
the government now regarded the military situation in Angola as ‘hopeful’ and 
was confident that the MPLA was not winning the war. Withdrawal was now 
out of the question because too many vital issues—the defence of South West 
Africa, the security of Zambia and Zaire, the Cunene river scheme—were at 
stake. ‘At least’, Die Burger of 20 December was quoted by Uys as asserting, 
‘a friendly or neutral southern Angola is absolutely vital in South Africa’s 
interests’. 


: VIII 

Over the Christmas holiday period Mr Vorster held a series of top-level 
discussions with senior ministers, army officers and Boss officials. By this time 
there had emerged, as the Financial Times pointed out on 29 December, ‘a clear 
split within the military and political hierarchy—with the “hawks” favouring 
continued support for FNLA and UNITA, and a growing number of “doves” 
arguing that South Africa should return to its oft-stated policy dictum of non- 
intervention in the affairs of neighbours’, The ‘doves’ argued that inter- 
vention, by alienating so many African states and encouraging them to support 
the MPLA, was now counter-productive. The ‘hawks’, on the other hand, 
could point to the dreadful consequences of withdrawal. Difficult though the 
position of the ‘hawks’ had now become, they could still count on some in- 
fluential supporters. President Ford and Dr Kissinger had both been deeply 
angered by the Senate’s ban on aid for Angola and the President had publicly 
declared on television that ‘failure to aid anti-Communist forces in Angola 
would seriously violate the national interests of the United States’.® In 
Britain, too, powerful voices were heard warning of the dangers of a Russian 
victory. One particularly vigorous expression of these views occurred in an 
editorial in the Daily Telegraph of 13 January, at the time of the OAU’s special 
conference on Angola: 


If Russia’s African satellites, with the aid of opportunists and dupes, prevail 
in getting recognition for the MPLA as the sole government of Angola, then 
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Russia and Marxism will have a springboard for another and even greater 
leap forward in Africa than that already achieved. 


The ‘hawks’ could argue too that both Zambia and Zaire were still looking to 
South Africa to prevent a total MPLA victory. 

Out of these high-level discussions there emerged a statement made by 
P. W. Botha to the effect that ‘South Africa would almost certainly reconsider 
its involvement in Angola if its interests in southern Angola were guaranteed 
and if terrorists’ attacks into South West Africa were halted’—a statement 
which was, as Nicholas Ashford reported in The Times of 30 December, notably 
milder than some of Mr Botha’s earlier statements and so seemed ‘to indicate a 
shift in government thinking’. Reports in the South African press also indicated 
that Pretoria would not be unsympathetic to a plan being canvassed among 
OAU members for the withdrawal of all foreign troops—Russian and Cuban 
as well as South African—from Angola. 

An OAU conference, specially convened by the Chairman, President Amin, 
to discuss plans for peace in Angola was due to meet in Addis Ababa on 10 
January. According to Savimbi’s account there were still uneasy signs that the 
South Africans might pull out. Indeed, Savimbi stated that he was told by the 
South African commander on Christmas Day that he was withdrawing from 
Cela—a move which in fact did not take place until a month later. Presumably 
because he was alarmed at this move, Savimbi arranged through Kaunda for 
another meeting with the South African Prime Minister, a meeting which took 
place in Windhoek. There Vorster assured the UNITA leader that South 
African troops would remain in Angola until after the OAU conference. 

On 14 January the OAU conference ended in a stalemate, with 22 of the 46 
member states voting in favour of recognition of the MPLA as the government 
of Angola, 22 against and 2—Ethiopia, the host nation, and Uganda, the 
President’s country—abstaining. From a South African point of view the 
conference had not proved entirely discouraging. ‘Its most striking feature’, 
The Guardian’s correspondent noted on 14 January, ‘was the lack of any 
unanimous condemnation of South Africa’s involvement’, since the pro-Western 
states refused to condemn South Africa unless Russia and Cuba were also 
condemned. 

Meanwhile serious developments were taking place on the northern front in 
Angola. On 6 January Carmona or Uige, the FNLA’s major base in the north, 
fell to the MPLA. A week later it was clear that FNLA forces were in full 
retreat, and the MPLA were able to divert resources to the southern front. On 
15 January an AFP correspondent in Luso reported battles of ‘unprecedented 
proportions’ in the area between the UNITA base at Luso and the two FNLA- 
held towns of Texeira de Sousa to the east and Henrique de Cavalho to the 
north, This renewed outbreak of fighting appears to have brought a striking 
change in South African policy. ‘About a fortnight ago’, just before the OAU 
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summit at Addis Ababa, the Daily Telegraph’s Lusaka correspondent, Bruce 
Loudon, reported on 19 January ‘the informed talk from South African forces 
inside Angola was that they were pulling out. There was panic. But in the 
past few days all this has changed, and there now seems to be little doubt that 
the South Africans have now chosen deliberately to face down whatever the 
Kremlin and Cuba chooses to throw up in Angola’. ‘Silva Porto lying to the 
west of Luso is now’, he reported, “bustling with South African soldiers and 
equipment as never before’. UNITA, too, was expecting new shipments of 
material. Further evidence that the South Africans had decided to make a 
stand seemed to come from the announcement made on 22 January that ‘thous- 
ands of reservists were being called up’. ` South Africa seemed to be approaching 
a war situation. 

But the debate between ‘doves’ and ‘hawks’ was still being vigorously con- 
ducted. The nature of the debate was described by The Guardian’s Lusaka 
correspondent in a despatch on 22 January: 


Boss (the Bureau of State Security) is reliably said to have argued for with- 
drawal on the grounds that South Africa cannot face what it sees as the 
military might of the Marxist world fighting on behalf of the MPLA. The 
South African army, many of whose soldiers have been killed or wounded in 
Angola, naturally wishes to redeem these losses. Pretoria’s military com- 
manders also seem to think that a Popular Movement victory in Angola 
would precipitate a Cuban-backed guerilla invasion of Namibia. 


A report in the Daily Telegraph at the same time (22 January) spoke of Mr 
Vorster as still hoping ‘for a greater and more open military commitment to the 
anti-Marxist forces from American and other western powers’. Should such 
an assurance not be forthcoming, then South Africa would ‘order the estimated 
2,000 troops assisting the FNLA/UNITA alliance to fall back on defensive 
positions on the northern frontier’. 

Already, however, the South Africans had taken, the first step to withdraw. 
On 21 January their troops were reported to have evacuated the Cela area. 
On the same day, according to Savimbi’s account, the UNITA leader was 
informed that South Africa was withdrawing all its troops from Angola. ‘South 
Africa packed up everything within 48 hours, leaving only fuel behind’. Finally 
on Friday 23 January—here Savimbi’s account tallies with that published in the 
Daily Telegraph on 26 January—a South African general shook hands with the 
UNITA leader and flew off in an unmarked C-130 transport plane. Meanwhile 
in Cape Town a new parliamentary session was beginning. Over it, as the 
Afrikaans Sunday paper Rapport wrote on 25 January, ‘the shadow of Angola’ 
lay ‘black and heavy’. Among Nationalist MPs the mood was particularly 
bitter: the West in general and the US and France in particular had left South 
Africa, so Stanley Uys reported them as saying, ‘scandalously in the lurch’.®? 


62. The Guardian, 26 January 1976. 
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Within three weeks of the South African withdrawal all the main towns of 
central and southern Angola—Huambo, Silva Porto, Lobito, Sa da Bandiera— 
were in the hands of the rapidly advancing Cubans and MPLA forces. For a 
time it seemed as if there might still be a violent confrontation between Cuban 
and South African forces in Southern Angola, or even that a Cuban tank force 
might attempt to spearhead the liberation of Namibia. In fact both sides 
behaved with considerable circumspection. In early March, with Britain, 
Russia and Nigeria acting as intermediaries, the South African government 
received from Luanda an assurance that no attempt would be made to interfere 
with the work being done at Ruacana and Calueque. Thus assured the South 
Africans were finally able to withdraw their troops across the border and into 
South West African territory. The Angolan campaign was over. 

What is one to make of the whole affair? Was it indeed the ‘disastrous 
blunder’, the ‘crazy adventure’ that many opponents of the Nationalist govern- 
ment alleged it to have been ?®° Or is it possible to assert that Mr Vorster and 
his colleagues were acting more rationally end more cautiously than their 
opponents cared to give them credit for ? 

Certainly intervention had been a failure. South African forces may not 
have suffered a decisive defeat at the hands of the Cubans; they may indeed, as 
Mr Botha implied in his speech to Parliament on 26 January,-have won most of 
their engagements. But clearly, if only through strength of numbers and 
equipment the Cubans had gained the upper hand. The implication of such a 
reverse were profound. As a French correspendent visiting Cape Town wrote 
in Le Monde on 5 February ‘for the first time the economic-military basis of 
apartheid no longer seems invulnerable’, Whether the South Africans had 
intervened or not, it seems reasonable to assume that the MPLA would have 
received enough support from its Communist patrons to allow it to get the 
better ofits rivals. By intervening, the South Africans had produced a situation 
in which the Cubans and the Russians were ferced to build up a really massive 
presence. Nor had the South Africans succeeded in scotching the threat 
presented by SWAPO. Indeed, though the Namibian movements had ob- 
viously suffered grievously from South Africar. attacks, it was now in a position 
to receive a much greater volume of support than ever before. 


63. Among adverse contemporary comments on the Angolan involvement may be 
quoted the remark of Professor J. D. van der Vyfer, Professor of Law at the University 
of Potchefstroom, who said that ‘South Africa’s escapade in Angola would probably 
prove to be the blunder of the century’. (South African Sunday Times, 1 February 
1976). A year later, an editorial in the Cape Times of 7 February 1977, referred to the 
Angolan involvement as ‘an act of folly’ and as ‘a political and diplomatic debacle, a 
blunder for which the country has already paid dearly’, On the other hand, a public 
opinion poll conducted by Market Research Africa in May 1976 showed that a majority 
of white South Africans supported the government’s Angolan policy. Asked whether 
they thought the government was right or wrong to have sent troops to Angola, 64 per 
cent said ‘right’, 18 per cent ‘wrong’ and 18 per cent ‘no opinion’. ' Among Afrikaners 
the break-down was 70 per cent, 14 per cent and 16 per cent. Among English-speakers, 
55 per cent, 22 per cent and 23 per cent. Forty-six per cent of both communities felt 
that the government did notkeep the country properly informed. (The Argus, 12 May 1976). 
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Two points could be set in the balance sheet against this dismal list of liabili- 
ties. In the course of the war, it had become necessary to build up a more 
powerful presence in Ovamboland. The northern border was now more 
effectively defended than ever before. At the same time, the US, at least as 
personified by its Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, had been forced to take 
an unprecedented degree of interest in Southern Africa. Events had shown 
that Washington was far, in Pretoria’s eyes, from being a reliable ally and 
patron. But a closer relationship between the two countries could hardly fail 
to bring some diplomatic advantages for the weaker of the two. 

Moreover the failure had not been catastrophic. Links with Zambia and 
Zaire had not been broken, and some fragments of detente had been preserved. 
In the last resort no vital South African interests had been surrendered. Yet 
the whole affair had been for many white South Africans a severe psychological 
shock. And it had given encouragement and hope to the Nationalist govern- 
ment’s most formidable internal opponents—the young men and women of the 
black townships; ‘our restless youth’, one of the homeland leaders declared in 
January, ‘is espousing the cause of the MPLA’. Between Angola and 
Soweto there is clearly a direct connection. Certainly it would have paid 
Pretoria not to have become involved in its Angolan adventure. 

And yet the government can hardly be accused of undue rashness. Its act of 
intervention in October seems to have been made at least in part in response to 
many outside requests. The possibility of withdrawal was never lost sight of. 
And considerable restraint was shown in the number of troops deployed. No 
less than the United States, South Africa was mindful of the lessons of Vietnam. 
Why then did things go wrong ? 

The failure of the South Africans was due, it may be suggested, to the 
deficiencies of their intelligence. In the first place—and here some responsi- 
bility must lie with their diplomatic representatives in Washington—they 
misjudged the mood of America, by over-estimating the capacity of Henry 
Kissinger to persuade his compatriots to see the world in his terms. In the 
64, The Guardian, 24 January 1976. In December the Fourth Annual Congress of the 
Black Peoples Convention announced its support for the MPLA as the legitimate govern- 
ment of Angola (The Times, 23 December 1975). Black reactions were described in a 
series of reports in the South African Sunday Times of 22 February 1976. Howard 
Lawrence reporting reactions among the ‘Coloured’ community in Cape Town, noted 
that ‘in the townships, at the lowest socio-economic level, gang names are changing from 
the ‘Panorama Kids’ and ‘Naughty Boys’ to ‘Cuban Kids’ and ‘MPLA Terrors’, 
Lawrence also noted that in ‘Coloured’ bars with television, ‘when South African soldiers 
appear on the screen, the “Coloured” customers hiss’, but ‘when scenes are shown of 
MPLA or Cuban soldiers, there are shouts of exultation’. 

65. According to a report from the Washington correspondent of the Argus on 17 April 
1976, ‘a large group of prominent conservatives from Capitol Hill warned South Africa 
last November that Dr Henry Kissinger’s search for funds for his covert operations in 
Angola would fail’, The Congressmen who were known for their friendly attitude to 
South Africa, pointed out that the Soviet Union had spent a sum estimated to be between 
R261 million and R435 million on supplies to Angola, while Dr Kissinger was attempting 
to counter this ‘with a piffling R24 million of covert support through the CIA’. The 


Congressmen had an interview with South African officials, ‘presumably including the 
Ambassador, Mr R. F. “Pik” Botha’. 
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second place they misjudged the strength of the FNLA and UNITA. And if 
to say so may sound too much like wisdom after the event, it should be recalled 
that there were many American officials in the State Department—including 
the head of the African section, Nathaniel Davies, who resigned in protest at 
Dr Kissinger’s policy—who saw the situation more clearly and were well aware 
of the weakness of both Savimbi and Roberto. Finally, they misjudged the 
Russian position by thinking that the Russians might abandon the MPLA; 
how could the Russians back down when presented with what could so easily 
be presented as an unholy alliance of racists, mercenaries and imperialists ? 

To understand the reasons for this failure of intelligence one needs to probe 
more deeply than the present writer is competent to do, into the complexities 
of decision making—the clash of personalities, the differing preconceptions— 
to be found at the highest levels of the South African government. Clearly 
there were some—General van der Bergh, the head of BOSS, is reported to have 
been, one of them—who were uneasy about the venture from the start. Equally 
clearly there were others who were consistently acting as hawks. They were to © 
be found in some sections of the military high command and it seems reasonable 
to assume that they were able to count on a measure of powerful ministerial 
support. In the press conference held to mazk the publication of the official 
SADF statement on the war, one South African commander was reported as 
saying that ‘had the South Africans been allowed one more month on the 
battlefield, they would have taken Luanda ... The South Africans, supported 
by UNITA and FNLA troops, could have taken the whole of Angola if they 
had been ordered’.6* Reading this preposterous statement—preposterous 
when one considers the size of the country and the nature of the political 
situation—one could not help recalling the remark of that wily old statesman 
in the First World War, Georges Clemenceau, to the effect that war is altogether 
too serious a matter for generals. 


66. Rand Daily Mail, 4 February 1977. 
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VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS such as the Royal African Society could not survive 
without the devoted, ‘and wholly unsalaried, services of some extremely busy 
people as honorary chairmen, treasurers, auditors and solicitors. At the recent 
Annual General meeting tribute was paid to our honorary auditor between 1935 
and 1971, Mr S. Spain, who sadly died earlier this year. Here we would also 
like to second the tribute paid at the AGM to our honorary treasurer for the 
last six years, Mr W. Duncan. 

Mr Duncan was General Manager of Barclays Bank in Nigeria between 1962 
and 1969 and he is now Director and General Manager with overall responsibility 
for overseas banking operations at Barclays Bank International Ltd in London. 
The sensitive and quietly efficient manner in which he has looked after the 
Society’s finances during the last six years is in no small measure responsible 
for the Society’s expenses being kept to a minimum during this most difficult 
period and also for African Affairs remaining among the most competitively 
priced learned journals available anywhere. We thank him warmly for all his 
work for the Society and wish him many happy (and, hopefully, rather less 
onerous!) years ahead as one of our Vice-Presidents. 

As Mr Duncan’s successor as honorary treasurer we are delighted to welcome 
Mr Michael McWilliam. Mr McWilliam was born and brought up in Kenya, 
where he also served in HM Overseas Service between 1958 and 1961. Since 
1966 he has been with what is now the Standard Chartered Bank, where he is 
presently Senior General Manager. He is also a historian of some distinc- 
tion, contributing amongst other things a chapter on colonial Kenya to 
Volume Three of the recent Oxford History of East Africa. 


Since the last number of African Affairs went to press, Mr Ian Greig, Mr 
Richard Luce, MP, Dr Chris Stevens, and Mr Michael Wolfers took part in a 
seminar on Russia and Africa, before a joint audience at the Royal Common- 
wealth Society, on 10 April. The Society was invited to Chatham House to 
hear Mr Colin Legum on ‘Conflict in the Horn of Africa’ on 11 April. Mr 
Arthur Chadzingwa spoke to a joint audience at the Africa Centre on ‘Zimbabwe: 
A Patriotic Front View’ on 17 April. Mr Donald Woods addressed a joint 
audience at the Royal Commonwealth Society on ‘The Importance of Steve 
Biko: South Africa Today’ on 24 April. Mr John Grimond spoke to a joint 
audience at the Africa Centre on 2 May on ‘Back to Back: A Comparison of 
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Kenya and Tanzania’. As this journal goes to press Mrs Susan Denyer is to 
speak on ‘African Traditional Architecture’ to a joint audience at the Africa 
Centre on 16 May, and Dr Asante, High Commissioner for Ghana, is to address 
a joint audience at the Royal Commonwealth Society on 1 June. 


The following new members have also recently joined the Royal African 
Society :— 

RESIDENT: M. A. Bates (Manchester), F. T. Bennitt (Bristol), J. Benson 
(Salford), Jack Bouchier (Teddington), J. C. Brandon (Manchester), R. E. 
Buckley (Luton), M. J. Butterfield (Bristol), J. Byrne (Manchester), Mrs 
Bernice Childs (Bristol), John Clarke (Bristol), P. E. D. Coates (UAC, Man- 
chester), Clifford Cross (Stockport), M. J. Crowson (Bristol), Mrs Susan 
Denyer (Whaley Bridge), P. G. Dunn (UAC Manchester), N. H. Gibbins 
(Bristol), W. Grenville-Grey (London), C. W. Gunson (Bristol), W. F. Hayward 
(Manchester), G. H. Hodkinson (Knutsford), Professor K. Ingham (Bristol), 
Mrs E. D. Kemp (Cricklade), G. W. Lockhart (Ashton under Lyne), W. A. 
Makeham (Hale}, A. E. H. Mason (Macclesfield), Roy Mills (Manchester), 
George A. McGowan (Leeds), Professor E. L. Peters (Manchester), C. Richards 
(UAC Manchester), N. F. Richards (Bristol), Kwame S. A. Sarbah (London), 
Jobn Shankland (Manchester), David Simmonds (London)s Mrs Jill Spruce 
(Bristol), D. J. Sweeney (Manchester), K. G. Taylor (Manchester), J. M. 
Thexton (Stockport), P. L. Tucker (Northwood), Miss Joan Wadley (Bath), 
F. K. D. Wood (Keynsham), M. L. Worbey (Windsor). 

OVERSEAS: Albert D. Kwalisa (Sweden), Dr Balam Nyeko (Zambia), 
Abraham M. Tucker (USA). 

STUDENT: G. T. Addy (London), G. I. S. Amadi (Manchester University), 
A. J. Bonehill (N. Staffs. Polytechnic), Peter Feuilherade (SOAS), Walter J. 
Herglotz (Technical University of Munich), Wakil Lawal (Adelphi University, 
New York), Agrippa H. S. Madlela (SOAS), J. R. Metcalfe (Bristol University), 
Miss Marianne Nord (University of East Anglia), Mujahid B. Nyahuma 
(SOAS), Tahiya B. Nyahuma (SOAS), Miss L. K. Wilson (University of Alaska). 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


MINUTES OF THE 77th Annual General Meeting of The Royal African Society 
held in the Commonwealth Hall of The Royal Commonwealth Society’s 
building, Northumberland Avenue, London WC2 on Wednesday 3 May 1978 
at 1.15 p.m. 

The Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, presided. The following 
members of the Society were present:— 

Lord Alport Philip Mansfield 

Percy Arnold Professor Ali Mazrui 
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Anthony Atmore 
R. C. Bailey 
George Baker 
P. Beacham 
Rev T. A. Beetham 
George Bennett 
Mrs Bronwen Brittian 
Sir Bernard de Bunsen 
Lady de Bunsen 
Mrs Jean Collins 
James Currey 
C. F. F. D’Alton 
J. B. Davies 
`° W. Duncan 
F. A. Forrester 
W. T. G. Gates 
W. Grenville-Grey 
Professor R. J. Harrison Church 
Colin Heath 
Alison John 
Miss Keyser 
D. Lawrence Jones (Hon, Solicitor) 
S. H. Lines 


R. P. Miller (Hon. Auditor) 
E. Mooney 

M. J. Moynihan 

J. P. Murray 

R. Musson (Hon. Auditor) 
Graham Mytton 

Michael McWilliam 

Miss Christine Odura 

R. M. Peet 

Sir Martin Le Quesne 
Professor Kenneth Robinson 
Peter Smith 

P. E. Sydney-Smith 

Stuart Thom 

Mrs E. Thwaites 

E. Bankole Timothy 

Dr Michael Twaddle 

R. G. Tyldesley (Hon. Auditor) 
B. B. Vincent 

J. P. G. Wathen 

J. F. Wilkinson 

Robert Wood 

Miss Mercy Edgedale (Secretary) 


Apologies for their absence were received from:— 


Ms Deborah Ainger, Emeka Anyaoku, Philip Broadbent, R. Cheney, R. 
Cumberland, Professor J. D. Fage, Mrs Barbara Hall, Charles Hill, F. S. 
Joelson, E. C. Judd, Sir Edgar Keatinge, Martin Kenyon, L. A. Martin, 
Professor Roland Oliver, Professor Terence Ranger, Dr T. P. Soper, Professor 
R. W. Steel, D. N. Cornock-Taylor, Sir Arthur Smith, M. Van Essen, R. 
Hodder-Williams, J. Willits. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 


MINUTES 


The minutes of the 76th meeting held on 25 May 1977 had been published in 
the July 1977 issue of African Affairs. The adoption of the minutes was 
proposed by Sir Bernard de Bunsen, but before this could be put to the meeting 
Mr Soref raised a point of order asking for an alteration to be made to the 
minutes. He mentioned correspondence he had had with the President and 
Chairman and following discussion involving Mr J. F. Wilkinson, the President 
asked that Messrs Soref and Wilkinson should agree on an alteration to the 


s 
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minutes immediately after the meeting, so that the alteration could appear in 
these minutes and the July 1978 journal. Subsequently Messrs Soref and 
Wilkinson agreed the following amendment skould be made, on page 392 of 
July 1977 African Affairs, to make it read ‘Mr Wilkinson, who was asked to 
reply to this charge by the President, commented that after similar remarks 
made by Mr Soref last year, Mr Soref had made suggestions for speakers and 
as a result Mr Patrick Wall MP had been invited to address the Society on 
Rhodesia’. There were no further comments and Lady de Bunsen seconded. 
Sir Bernard’s adoption of the minutes, which was carried unanimously. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


In submitting the Annual Report Mr Wathen said how honoured he was to be 
asked to become Chairman of the Society. He had spent most of his working 
life abroad, from 1949 to 1965, in Africa and continues to be involved directly 
as a member of his bank’s boards in Kenya and Egypt. He took over during 
the past year, following upon the resignation of Mr Gates, and he took the 
opportunity to thank warmly the Executive Committee, and particularly the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr Murray, for their advice and assistance and support in his 
efforts to understand and grip the work of the Society. He,thought all would 
agree that our 1977 programme of meetings was well up to standard, and he 
was happy to say that this had continued well into 1978 with a particularly 
exciting series of talks and seminars in the previous month. The development 
programme, under the tireless leadership of Mr Sidney Lines, had resulted in 
the establishment of three branches, whose total membership has now reached 
107 members. We continue to be indebted to the Anglo-American Corporation 
for their very generous support for this project, which we can safely claim is 
fostering interest in Africa throughout the country. He hoped the saan 
would approve the Annual Report. 

The President asked for questions on the report, and Mr Soref PENE 
that in his view meetings were not balanced; all at the Africa Centre were 
Marxist, and the journal also showed a left wing bias, instancing Professor 
Terence Ranger’s book review article in the beginning of the January 1978 
number of African Affairs. Mr Bennett, Chairman of the Publications and 
Speakers Sub Committee, was invited by the President to comment. Mr 
Bennett thanked Mr Soref for his lively interest in the Sub Committee; he 
disagreed with Mr Soref’s views on the Africa Centre which was found by his 
Committee to be an excellent centre for our meetings; many Africans attended 
them, in a central part of London, and divergent views were expressed there; 
he instanced the meeting on South Africa at which Mr Thys Human of Die 
Transvaaler had spoken with three others. His Committee were aware of Mr 
Soref’s views and also those of other memkters who, while not attending as 
many meetings as Mr Soref nor being so vocal in their criticism, nevertheless 
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had shown support for the balanced programme. Mr Bennett had been 
grateful to Mr Soref for the suggestion of Mr Ian Greig as a speaker, who had 
recently taken part in a seminar on Russia and Africa, a well attended meeting 
at the Royal Commonwealth Society. Mr Bennett also said that the Editors 
would note Mr Soref’s remarks on the Society’s journal but in his view the 
journal was continuing to provide a balance of articles. 

Mr Peter Smith said that he had delayed joining the Society until a couple of 
years ago since in his view and that of many of his contemporaries, the Society 
had until then appeared to be looking backwards over its shoulder at Africa, 
but now he would like to congratulate the Society on its meetings programme 
which showed its concern for contemporary Africa and the future, and if the 
Society were to continue to grow, it must attract those members with similar 
concerns; he hoped the Society would continue on this path. Mr Bankole 
Timothy, wearing four hats, rose to support Mr Bennett’s remarks, and 
suggested Mr Soref himself might be invited to address a meeting. The Rev 
T. A. Beetham said that as a retired Methodist Minister he had to consider each 
year whether he could afford the subscription, and living so far from London 
he could not attend meetings so relied on the journal for his information; he 
had found this so valuable in keeping him abreast with affairs in Africa that he 
was continuing to,subscribe and congratulated the Editors on their journal. 

Mr Davies wished to congratulate Mr Lines on setting up the branches and 
the increase in membership but asked whether the membership figures related 
to the position in the Annual Report or up to the present, and asked how many 
resignations there had been this year. Mr Wathen said that the membership 
figures were as at 1 April 1978. Mr Lines said that there were originally 6 
members in Bristol and now 34; in the West Midlands there were 6 originally 
and now 32; and in Manchester, with Lancaster, there were 10 and now 41. 
The Secretary said that approximately 10 members had resigned and some 20 
UK members had not yet paid for 1978 and some 40 overseas. The President 
commented on the Guildhall seminar, which had been extremely interesting 
and reported in glowing terms, and he hoped it could be repeated. Mr George 
Baker proposed the adoption of the Annual Report, Mrs Collins seconded, and 
this was carried unanimously. 


BALANCE SHEET AND INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 

The Hon. Treasurer presented the audited accounts for 1977 as published in 
the Annual Report. He drew attention to the surplus of £1,047 but pointed 
out that this included the second instalment out of three of the Anglo-American 
grant. Without this there would have been a deficit of £1,550. He then drew 
attention to the main changes in income and expenditure and reported on 
expenditure from the Anglo-American grant. Of the latter some £2,800 had 
been spent, to March 1978, with a further £2,500 approximately being com- 
mitted. After allowing for the 1977 operating deficit which would probably 
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be repeated in 1978 (i.e., excluding the Anglo-American grant) and taking 
account of the third instalment, an amount of £6,000 approximately remained 
uncommitted from the grant. Mr Davies asked whether there had been a loss 
on the Guildhall seminar and the Hon. Treasurer answered that figures had yet 
to be received but it was understood it would break even; the expenditure of 
about £1,500 on the seminar papers’ publication and distribution had been a 
separate exercise. Mr J. P. Murray proposed the adoption of the accounts, 
seconded by Mr Peter Smith, and this was carried unanimously. The President 
said that this would be the last time Mr Duncan would present the accounts, 
and all present applauded him warmly for all his work for the Society. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 

Mr Wathen proposed Lord Seebohm to be the President of the Society; he 
took the opportunity to thank him for the five years’ service he had already 
given the Society, and hoped he would serve them as well again; Mr George 
Bennett seconded the proposal which was carried unanimously. Mr Wathen 
proposed that Mr W. T. G. Gates should be an Honorary Vice President; Mr 
Gates had been a member of the Council for some years, and then Chairman; 
Mr Wilkinson seconded, and it was carried unanimously. Mr Wathen proposed 
Mr Michael McWilliam to be Hon. Treasurer in successien to Mr Duncan, 
and in so doing thanked Mr Duncan for the tremendous support he had given 
him since he became Chairman. Mr McWilliam, with his lively interest in 
Africa, and his knowledge, will be immensely useful to the Society; Dr Michael 
Twaddle seconded Mr McWilliams appointment, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mrs Bronwen Brittian, proposed, and Mr Grenville-Grey seconded the 
election of Mr George Baker, Mr W. Duncan, Professor R. J. Harrison Church 
and Mr J. F. Wilkinson to be Vice Presidents; this was carried unanimously. 

Professor Harrison Church proposed and Mr Anthony Atmore seconded the 
election of Deborah Ainger, Mr Emeka Anyaoku, Mr J. B. Davies, Professor 
Ali Mazrui, Sir Martin Le Quesne, Dr T. P. Soper, Mrs Thwaites, Mr M. van 
Essen and Mr Robert Wood to be members of the Council, and this was carried 
unanimously. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY AUDITORS 

Mr B. Vincent proposed and Miss Christine Odura seconded the election of 
Messrs Deloitte & Co. as Honorary Auditors. Mr Wathen mentioned the death 
of Mr Spain, who had been an Hon. Member of the Society since his retirement 
from Messrs Deloitte in 1971, and who had been from 1935 to 1971 responsible 
for the Society’s annual audit; his death was noted with deep regret; his long 
service to the Society had been much appreciated. 

The President thanked the Hon. Solicitor, Mr Lawrence Jones, for all his 
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work for the Society, particularly in connection with the change in the bye-laws 
which he had achieved successfully following his approaches to the Privy 
Council. 


GENERAL 

Mr Peter Smith asked that thanks should be given to the hard working 
Secretary of the Society, and Mrs Bronwen Brittian supported him and asked . 
that this should be recorded. Mrs Brittian also congratulated the Society for 
its part in the seminar which she said had included a balance of speakers which 
should satisfy Mr Soref and agreed with the President how successful it had 
been and she hoped it could be repeated. 

The President thanked everyone for attending the meeting which closed at 
2.0 p.m. 
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MEETINGS 


The following meetings were arranged during the year:— 


1977 


24 February 


8 March 


15 March 


29 March 


12 May 


17 May 


Speaker Title of Talk 

Bryan Langlands Commissions of Inquiry as a 
Chairman of the Commission of Solution to Crises of 
Inquiry into Makerere Conscience in Uganda 
University Affairs 


Chairman: Graham Mytton 
Joint meeting with the Africa Gentre 


Stanley Uys Recent Developments in 
London Editor of The South South Africa 

African Morning Newspapers 

Group 


Chairman: A. S. P. Tugman a 
Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Frances Akst, Symposium on the Second 
Chen Chimutengwende, World Black and African 
John Mapondera— Festival of Arts & Culture in 
participant journalists Lagos (FESTAC) ' 


Chairman: Margaret Feeny 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Colin Legum The Realities of Ethiopia’s 
Deputy Editor, The Observer Revolution 

Chairman: Graham Tayar 

Joint Meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Professor Terence Ranger The Children of Manama— 
Professor of History, University The School as a Battleground 
of Manchester in Rhodesia~Zimbabwe 


Chairman: Johnson Ndlovu 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Dr Michael Twaddle Field Marshal Amin in the 
Joint Editor of African Affairs; Context of Ugandan History 
Lecturer at the Institute of 

Commonwealth Studies, London 

Chairman: Keith Kyle 

Royal Institute of International Affairs meeting to which RAS 
members were invited 


24 May 


2 June 


*16 June 


7 July 


13 September 


11 October 


25 October 


8 November 
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Professor J. E. Spence South Africa’s Nuclear 
Professor of Politics, Capability 

University of Leicester 

Chairman: Anthony Atmore 


Dr George Benneh Crisis in Ghanaian 
Associate Professor of Agriculture 
Geography, University of Ghana 

Chairman: Professor R. J. Harrison Church 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


His Excellency Sir Seretse The Current Position in 
Khama KBE Southern Africa 
President of Botswana 

Chairman: The Rt Hon Malcolm Macdonald OM 


Professor Dennis Austin Ghana’s Search for a 
Professor of Government Government 

University of Manchester 

Chairman: George Bennett 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Tim Smith MP U.N. Agencies and Africa 
Conservative MP for Ashfield, Notts. 

Chairman: Dr Albert Picho-Owiny 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Tony Delius The Solution to South Africa’s 
Free-lance Broadcaster Problems in the Light of South 
Chairman: The Bishop of Truro Africas Needs 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Patrick Gilkes, Dr Ioan Lewis The Horn of Africa 
and Dr Albert Picho-Owiny 

Chairman: Jimoh Omo Fadaka 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


Martin Bailey The Oil Conspiracy 
Free-lance Journalist and Consultant 

to the Commonwealth Secretariat 

on oil sanctions against Rhodesia 

Chairman: Dr Sylvanus Madujibeya 

Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


. 
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22 November Trevor Jepson An Independent Namibia: 
Chairman, Christian Concern Prospects and Problems 
for Southern Africa 
Chairman: Randolph Vigne 
Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


6 December Hugh O’Shaughnessy Cuba and Africa 
Journalist, Financial Times 
Chairman: Ahmed Rajab 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


13 December Dr Robin Palmer Land Policy and White 
Recent Head, History Dept., Domination in Rhodesia 
University of Zambia 
Chairman: E. Bankole Timothy 
Joint meeting with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


*Joint meeting with the Royal Commonwealth Society 


MEMBERSHIP 
1974 1975 1976 1977 
Honorary Life Members 61 60 56 51 
Honorary Vice Presidents 1 1 1 1 
Life Members A 95 103 96 92 
Resident 355 384 387 416 
Overseas 315 260 238 244 
2 Students 55 57 88 68 
883 865 866 872 

DONATIONS 


The Council is most grateful for annual donations from banking and business 
houses and again wishes to express its thanks for their continued support. The 
donations for the year under review are as follows:— 





Anglo American Corporation £4650 
Barclays Bank International Ltd £500 
Charter Consolidated £250 
Standard Chartered Bank Ltd £500 
Other £59 

£5959 





N.B. UAC International is also making a donation of £500 in respect of their 
donation for 1977. 
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Once more, the joint Editors of African Affairs, Mr Anthony Atmore and 
Dr Michael Twaddle, have received many more articles than can be printed in 
the quarterly edition of the journal. The Council wishes to congratulate the two 
Editors, and the Book Reviews Editor, Mrs Margaret Twaddle, for the high 
standard the journal continues to maintain, and for all the work they put into its 
success. 


The circulation for African Affairs for the past four years is as follows: 


1974 1975 1976 1977 


Members’ copies 878 884 866 872 
Exchange copies 37 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 25 25 


Subscription copies (mainly libraries) 1442 1423 1452 1378 
2382 2369 2379 2312 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr W. T. G. Gates met 
five times at the beginning of the year, twice under Mr J. P. Murray’s Chairman- 
ship, and since Mr J. P. G. Wathen’s appointment in August, twice under his 
Chairmanship. Mr J. B. Davies and Mr J. F. Wilkinson retired from the Com- 
mittee in May; Mr George Bennett, Mr S. H. Lines and Mr Philip Mansfield 

joined the Committee in May. The other members are Mr J. P. Murray (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr E. C. Judd, Dr T. P. Soper and Mr E. Bankole Timothy. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


Mr J. F. Wilkinson was Chairman for the first meeting of this Committee and 
there were three subsequent meetings under Mr George Bennett’s Chairmanship. 
Other members of the Committee are Ms D. Ainger, Mr Anthony Atmore, 
Professor R. J. Harrison Church, Mr J. Currey, Ms N. Harris, Ms A. Smith. 
Dr T. P. Soper, and Dr Michael Twaddle. The Council wishes once more to 
thank all the members of the Committee for all they do on the Society’s behalf, 
particularly in recommending such excellent speakers. 


FINANCE 


The income for the year was £26,939 and expenditure £25,892. For the same 
period in 1976 the figures were £24,239 and £20,061 respectively. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


Mr S. H. Lines continued as Hon. Director of the Society to inaugurate the 
provincial branches of the Society. Members will know of the successful inaugura- 
tion of the West Midlands branch on 1 April 1977 at which Mr Gordon Wilson 
of UAC International was the guest speaker, reported at the Annual General 
Meeting last year. Professor Fage and Mr Tom Edgar are the officers of the 
branch and have held several meetings since April. The Bristol branch and the 
Manchester branch were inaugurated early in 1978. 


JOINT SEMINAR: LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE/EEC/RAS 


A successful seminar on Europe and Africa, promoted by the Society and 
generously supported by the EEC, was held in the Livery Hall, Guildhall, on 
Thursday 20 October 1977 on the subject ‘Europe and Africa: Trends and 
Relationships’. Over 200 people attended, under the Chairmanship of our 
President. All members subsequently receiveé copies of the papers given. 
The Society is indebted to Mr John Muir of the LCC who shared the brunt of 
the administration of the Seminar with the Society. The Society was able to 
play its part in the seminar owing to the generosity of the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion grant. 


CHAIRMAN 


Mr W. T. G. Gates resigned as Chairman on 3 June 1977, having been elected 
in November 1975. Mr J. P. G. Wathen was elected Chairman in August 1977. 
The Council wishes to express its thanks to Mr Gates for all his efforts on behalf 
of the Society. Following Mr Gates’ resignation, Mr J. P. Murray, Vice- 
Chairman, acted as Chairman and the Council is much indebted to him for all the 
extra work he undertook at this time. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Council wishes to thank the Royal Commonwealth Society, the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and the Africa Centre for arranging joint meetings 
with the Society and for making their halls available for such meetings. The 
Council is also most grateful for the co-operation which the Society receives 
from its sister Societies in arranging such meetings, and all their efforts jointly 
in helping to provide a balanced programme. Their friendship is valued and 
appreciated. 


The Council wishes to thank all the Speakers and Chairmen who have addressed 
meetings of the Society during 1977. The care taken with their addresses and 
time spent on the Society’s behalf is most gratefully acknowledged. Besides the 
high standard of the journal, the standard of speakers at meetings is a major 
contribution to the Society’s work and purpose. The Council is once more 
grateful for the kind assistance it has received from the Honorary Auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte & Co., and to the Honorary Solicitors, Messrs Lawrence Jones 
& Co., who also gave their unfailing assistance in the matter of revising the Bye- 
laws, and approach to the Privy Council. 
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The Council would like to thank all members of the Executive Committee, and 
indeed all members of the Society and subscribers to African Affairs for their 
continued support. The Executive Committee have had a particularly busy year 
with the Development Project and the Europe and.Africa seminar, and therefore 
the Council is especially grateful for the time and trouble given by many members 
of the Committee. The Council is again grateful to Mr S. H. Lines for his work 
in setting up the provincial branches. 


SECRETARY 


The Council wishes to thank the Secretary for all her hard work and continued 
devoted loyalty to the Society. 
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BOOKS 


Review Article 


LIBERAL HISTORY IN THE LAAGER* 


DONALD DENOON 


REVIEWING THE EVENTS of a characteristically trying day, Hodgson confided in 
his journal of 16 February 1825: 

When will this people [Tswana] act from other motives than that of selfish- 

ness?... Though they have sat under the gospel for above 24 years, I have 

yet seen 2 nothing that in the least indicates a disinterested desire to promote 

the spread of the gospel, or to confer a favour upon missionaries, without 

expecting, and, in a deceitful way, obtaining, a more than adequate remuneration. 
Richard Cope recognized in the Journals of this querulous missionary, invaluable 
primary evidence of the people and events beyond the Orange River during 
the 1820s. With patience and thoroughness he has untangled Hodgson’s syntax ` 
and spelling; by thorough exarnination of contemporary narratives he has pointed 
out the significance of Hodgson’s observations; and the result is a great illumina- 
tion of the way people contrived to find security and livelihood beyond the limits 
of the colony, during the dangerous years of the Difagane. A decent map would 
make the document even more valuable, but historians will be grateful for Richard 
Cope’s modest and scrupulous scholarship. 

Richard Elphick’s purpose is more ambitious, but equally successful; and Yale 
has prepared his book more professionally and clearly than the other publications 
under review. This is the first major review of Khoikhoi history since Theal; 
but it is more than a pioneering venture, and the western Cape Khoikhoi spring 
fully armed from the unjustified obscurity of nearly three centuries. Using 
ethnographic and linguistic evidence with fine discrimination, Elphick provides 
a lucid account of the origins of the communities: separating from other hunter- 
gatherer societies a few generations before the end of the fifteenth century, they 
were distinguished (and distinguished themselves) from ‘Bushmen’ essentially 
on the basis of pastoral occupation rather than ethnicity. Pastoralism encouraged 
a slow expansion to new pastures, which took the people from Botswana to the 
Orange River where relatively close settlement was possible; dispersing thence 
in different directions, some groups of Khoikhoi reached the western Cape after 
an expansion into the eastern Cape. It is these western Cape Khoikhoi whose 
history is reconstructed in the rest of the book. Elphick has taken the trouble to 
Dr Denoon is the author of a monograph on South African history (A Grand Illusion, 
Longman, 1973) and part-author of a general history of southern Africa, also published 
by Longman. Heis presently professor of history at the University of Papua New Guinea. 
*T. R. H. Davenport, South Africa: a Modern History, Macmillan for the Cambridge 
Commonwealth Series, 1977. xv+432 pp. £10-00 hardcover (£4:95 paperback) 

Richard Elphick, Kraal and Castle: Khoikhoi and the Founding of White South Africa, 
Yale University Press, 1977. xxii+266 pp. £12-60 

R. L. Cope (ed.) The Journais of the Rev T. L. Hodgson, Missionary to the Seleka-Roiong 
and the Griquas, 1821-1831. Witwatersrand University Press for the African Studies 
Institute, 1977. xvi+434 pp. No price given. 
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work out the cycles of prosperity and decline, to which the pastoralists were 
prone; and this research enables him to pin-point the weaknesses which later 
made them vulnerable to the encroachment of settlers. After a detailed account 
of the interaction between Khoikhoi and the Company’s settlement at the Cape, 
he reaches a very persuasive conclusion: that the Khoikhoi societies were fatally 
weakened, even before the population was decimated and the societies shattered 
by the smallpox epidemic of 1713. As they lost cattle to the Company and then 
to the colonists, they were unable to recoup their losses, because expedients 
which had rescued them in previous crises were no longer available. The account 
is unsentimental, the analysis incisive, and the maps and charts extremely illumin- 
ating. 

In the last sentence of the book, Elphick delivers this judgment: 
the European subjugation of southern Africa began, not because statesmen or 
merchants willed it, nor because abstract forces of history made it necessary; 
but because thousands of ordinary men, white and brown, quietly pursued 
their goals, unaware of the fateful consequences. (p. 239) 

From the context of the statement, it is aimed at nineteenth century writers who 
attributed the Khoikhoi demise to genocide or to plague; and it was a character- 
istic strength of liberal historiography that it refused to accept the general state- 
ments advanced by earlier, colonialist historians. The dismissal of ‘abstract 
forces of history’ however also serves to defend liberal historiography against 
more recent attacks. Elphick does not himself explain events in these terms: 
his purpose is to reconstruct events rather than to explain them, and for this 
purpose it is necessary to revive the terms which contemporaries used themselves, 
in their original meaning. > 

Professor Davenport’s general purpose is a defence of liberal scholarship 
against ‘revisionist’ sniping. If labelled, he ‘would hope to be classified as 
sharing the basic premises of the liberal Africanists’ (p. xiv). Less than ten 
years after the publication of the Oxford History of South Africa (1969, 1971) by 
leading members of that school, it is clearly too soon to expect a new formulation 
of liberal history, and indeed Davenport modestly describes his work as an interim 
report. The description is too modest: the interest in the book lies in its re- 
statement of liberal positions, now that those positions have come under attack 
from ‘revisionists’; and liberal scholarship could have no worthier champion 
than Davenport with his wide reading, generosity towards other cultures than his 
own, and scrupulous caution. In reviewing the book, one is reviewing liberal 
scholarship itself. 

How is the liberal-Africanist tradition defined? It began, as Davenport 
explains, in reaction against the ethnocentric colonialist tradition exemplified by 
Theal and perpetuated in much recent Afrikaner historiography. The Africanist 
emphasis 

was largely a product of the discovery that the history of the peoples of Africa 

could be written in greater depth by a reflective correlation, in the writings 

of historians, of the findings of anthropologists, archaeologists and linguists. 

(p. xiii) 

By now, however, liberal history is also definable in reaction against revisionism: 
Marxist historians ... have criticized the liberals for what they term an inade- 
‘quate conceptual framework, a reluctance to interpret the South African story 
in terms of defined categories of class conflict, or as a classic illustration of 
how rival power groups rationalize their actions in the light of fixed, immutable, 
utterly dominant economic interests. (p. xiv) 
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The incorporation of Anthropology helps contemporary liberal scholars to realize 
a consistent aspiration: to find a stand-point above and outside contending cultural 
groups, from which historical disputes can be surveyed impartially. Neutrality 
is highly prized, and Davenport abandons neutrality only on one issue: 

Nor does this book recommend the overthrow of an avowedly unjust and 

violent society by even greater physical violence. Revolutions set a premium 

on power... There are too many lions and foxes in the political world, but 

not enough people of compassion. (p. xv) 

Davenport’s conceptual framework is implicit in the format of the book: the 
interaction between numerous cultural groups. ‘The first six chapters deal with 
the San, Khoikhoi and Bantu until the Mfecane; the Dutch East India Company 
and the development of a Coloured Community; the settlers and their expansion; 
African chiefdoms; Boer republics; British colonies. Thereafter, races mix more 
freely in each chapter, but they move as whole entities, usually within separate 
segments of each chapter. This framework assumes that ‘Cape society developed 
on caste lines’ (p. 21), that each caste can be discussed discretely, and that people 
interact only as members of these castes. Chapter 9 for example (The Shaping 
of a White Dominion) begins with Anglo-Afrikaner relations after the South 
African War, then reviews the responses of Africans, Coloured people and Indians 
(in that order), reverts to Anglo-Afrikaner negotiations leading to Union, and 
finally traces the implications of Union for non-Europeans. 

The framework of parallel castes lends itself to pluralism of analysis. Thus 
the sources for a discussion of African chiefdoms are overwhelmingly anthropo- 
logical and Davenport’s sympathetic account is presented in the same form. It 
illustrates general statements such as ‘Kinship was the cement of African society’ 
(p. 44) and ‘chiefdom ... the keystone of the African political arch’ (p. 45). 
The following chapter, on Boer republics, reflects the enthusiasm of many Afri- 
kaner historians for religious disputes and constitutional debates. No reason is 
offered, for this very different treatment of societies. If it is important to under- 
stand the general features of African social structures, should we not also learn 
something of Afrikaner social structure? And if we can grasp something of 
the quality of life for Africans without any inkling of African cosmologies, could 
we not dispense with such detailed knowledge of Afrikaner schisms ? 

A more serious limitation of the parallel caste framework, is that it inhibits 
exploration of those moments when caste relationships appear to break down. 
In 1878 Jan Hofmeyr organized many Cape Afrikaner farmers into the Boeren 
Beschermings Vereeniging, from which base he infiltrated and captured the Cape 
section of the Afrikaner Bond. Davenport judges that the formation of the BBV 

marked the moment of transition in Cape politics from a period of regional 

tension to a period of ethnic Anglo-Boer antagonism. (p. 80) 

That judgment begs a great many questions. Were there no ethnic antagonisms 
in the earlier period? Why did the formation of the BBV in response to a clear 
threat to the economic interests of western Cape wine-farmers represent a departure 
from regional tensions? If the 1880s were a period of ethnic antagonisms, how 
did it happen that 

thanks to the influence of Hofmeyr and to changing political and economic 

circumstances [after 1883] the antagonism between the white communities in 

the Cape gradually lessened. Bondsmen and the members of English-speaking 
farmers’ congresses became increasingly aware of their common concerns. 


(p. 81) 
Davenport tells us no more about the circumstances which surrounded shifting 
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alliances, than the financial inducements which Rhodes offered to farmers gener- 
ally, and to Bond leaders individually, during the long period of their political 
association (p. 82). If, as the narrative suggests, economic interests were of 
significance, then we need to know something about those interests and how they 
were manifested and brokered in politics. Without such knowledge, it is difficult 
to take on trust Davenport’s dichotomy between the politics of regional economic 
interests and the politics of ethnicity. 

Many readers will be drawn to Davenport’s chapters dealing with the armed 
intervention of British Imperialism at the end of the nineteenth century, if only 
because the topic has attracted theorists including Theal, Macmillan, Galbraith, 
Robinson and Gallagher, Hobson, and many of their followers. Davenport 
promises that (p. 120) ‘ All these theories have same light to throw on the turbulent 
politics of the era.’ However, one theory at least has already been discarded 
in a previous chapter: 

Although Blainey’s ingenious thesis that [the Jameson Raid] was a desperate 

bid by deep-level mining interests to overthrow a regime whose policies were 

the direct cause of its financial losses has been shown by R. V. Kubicek to be 
an overstatement, it immensely heightened the mutual suspicions of the majority 

of capitalists and the Kruger government. (p. 74) 

Kubicek’s objections to Blainey are not listed; and once Blainey’s ‘ingenious 
thesis’ is rejected as inadmissible, no alternative explanaticn is offered for Dr 
Jameson’s armed intervention in the Transvaal. 

There is no longer any reason for supposing that Boseph Chamberlain was 

unofficially ignorant of the planned invasion of the Transvaal... (p. 137) 
Then what are we to suppose? The origins of the South African War are con- 
sidered substantially in terms of Milner’s and Kruger’s visions. (pp. 138-9) This 
narrative device, however, assumes precisely what is unclear: that Milner repre- 
sented Imperialism, that Kruger represented Afrikanerdom, and that these 
interests were incompatible in 1899. 

Chapter 9 then takes the story from the South African War to Union; and for 
the first time is has to be conceded that British Transvaalers were not a united 
group. While Afrikaner divisions were quickly repaired, British Transvaal 
unity rapidly crumbled. “Dr Mawby and the reviewer have attempted to explain 
this disintegration in very different ways, and Davenport prefers Mawby’s way. 
Reference is made to ‘the growing opposition between capital and labour’ (p. 
156), which enabled Afrikaners to intervene in Transvaal British political debates; 
but on page 158 it is conceded that the white wage-earners supported not only 
their own political party but also a ‘predominantly bourgeois’ party ‘whose 
desire for full self-government they shared’. As for divisions on the basis of 
different fractions of mining capital, Davenport sides with Mawby and will 
have nothing to do with this line of explanation. These judgments, however, 
lead to a somewhat idealist conclusion: 

it seems likely that what brought the Responsibles and Het Volk together was 

not so much a common policy over diamond legislation as a common desire 

for responsible government. (p. 158) 

As for any possible connection between the Chamber of Mines and the Transvaal 
Progressives who were less anxious to achieve responsible government: 

The suggestion that they had any special relationship with the Chamber of 

Mines needs to be qualified by the statement that the Chamber was precluded 

by its very nature from party political involvement. (p. 158) 

In these passages, Davenport is forthright in rejecting the two approaches which he 
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attributes to revisionist scholarship: class analysis is mentioned briefly and then 
discarded entirely; and he rejects not only the dominance of economic interests, 
but even their relevance. In the explanatory vacuum, we must make do with 
altruistic ‘disagreement over the form of government and over relations with 
the Afrikaner’ (p. 158); and it is precisely in these terms that the account proceeds 
to deal with unification: 

The triumph of unitary over federal thinking is to be explained primarily by 

the convictions of Smuts and Merriman. .. (p. 165) 

Within the framework of parallel castes, it may seem very logical to attribute the 
shape of events to the will of caste spokesmen. Thus African, Coloured and 
Indian responses to the trend of events are treated separately, within a review of 
the implications of Union for each of these groups; but this treatment compli- 
cates the task of explaining the divisions within each of these communities, and 
the links between certain African and Coloured political leaders and particular 
white interest groups. 

Professor Davenport’s voracious reading has introduced him to many concepts 
used by scholars whose approach he rejects, but he uses the terms descriptively: 
Afrikaner trekkers in the early nineteenth century were geared to ‘an intermediate 
life-style somewhere between subsistence and production for the market’ (p. 32); 
during the second world war, industrial expansion involved ‘unskilled black 
labour, diluted with that of white artisans’ (p. 233); much opposition 
in Bizana in 1960 ‘could be ascribed to peasant conservatism’ (p. 279); 
and 

Labour migrancy helped to reifforce the colour bar by ensuring that, in general, 

African workers remained a peasant proletariat with one foot in the Reserves. 

(p. 366) 

While it is always clear what Davenport is driving at, his descriptive usage of 
terms which often have precise analytical meanings, reduces the value of the book 
for those debates in which conceptual precision is essential. 

The concluding chapter surveys current debates in South African history, and 
implies that the central issue is between liberals and Marxists. That formulation 
is dangerously simplified. In so far as Davenport’s book is representative of 
liberal historiography, one need not be a Marxist (or a neo-Marxist or a revisionist 
—these terms are used interchangeably) to feel excluded from that tradition. 
Liberal historiography relies partly upon insights from linguistics, classical 
anthropology, orthodox economics, and archaeology: at the same time it pre- 
cludes any serious contribution from human geography, political science, or 
sociology. Sociology is brought into the concluding debate with a brief reference 
to Leo Kuper’s critiques of Marxism; but Davenport does not comment on the 
fact (mentioned parenthetically) that Kuper accepts ‘the central relevance of 
class factors’ (p. 375). Just as liberal history emerged in reaction to a wide 
range of failings in the colonialist school, so the ranks of revisionism include 
many perspectives, often mutually antagonistic, which are not accommodated 
within the present liberal framework. To brand revisionism as Marxist, and to 
imply a necessary connection between revisionist scholarship and revolutionary 
postures, confuses the issue by over-simplifying it. 

Cope and Elphick demonstrate that liberal motives and methods are highly 
effective in reconstructing particular episodes in the past, bringing events and 
participants back to life. As a means of explaining South Africa’s history, 
however, liberal historiography is blinkered by its self-imposed isolation from 
disciplines which have been welcomed and embraced by historians elsewhere. 
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In his final sentence, Davenport points to the fact that the laager served Pretorius 
well against the Zulu at Blood River, but failed Cronje against the British at 
Paardekraal. Just as Cronje’s laager was technically sounder than Pretorius’s, 
so Davenport’s is the best liberal history to date, but also the least successful. 
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Black Theology: The South African Voice, edited by Basil Moore. London: 
C. Hurst & Co, 1973. xii+156 pp. £450. 


It is odd to be asked to review a book which was published five years ago. 
Indeed, most of the essays in the collection were delivered as addresses in 1971 
and first published in the following year in a volume which was almost im- 
mediately banned by the South African government. Not only has the political 
situation in South Africa changed a great deal since then but black theology 
itself, as an international phenomenon, has moved on and become more clearly 
defined. In 1971, for instance, James Cone (who contributed an essay to this 
volume) was hardly known outside America even among theologians: his latest 
book, God of the Oppressed, has received serious theological attention all over the 
world. 

Presumably the reason why one is asked to review the book now is that it 
contains the essay, ‘Black Consciousness and the Quest for a true Humanity’ 
by Steve Biko, which was several times reprinted, in whole or in part, after his 
death last year. A reviewer may, then, hope to be forgiven if he concentrates his 
review upon that 8ne essay—though I do not think it is the best or the most 
interesting essay in the volume. 

Written in a hortatory (not to say homiletic—it was, after all, a conference 
address) style, it was a most moving document to read in the aftermath of the 
notorious inquest upon Biko. It seemed to proclaim his own passionate belief 
in the humanity of man at a moment when man’s inhumanity to Steve Biko had 
seemed so blatant. 

In its original form, however, the essay was really an attempt at an analysis of 
the dynamics of the South African situation in the early seventies. Biko wrote 
as the leader as well as the representative of a generation which had become dis- 
illusioned by the ineffectiveness of white liberals and disenchanted with the 
‘multiracialism’ they advocated. His black consciousness was really an assertion 
that he was not prepared to wait for a remote utopia in which he would be treated 
as a quasi-middle-class off-white. 

His analysis is based on this rejection of the white liberal solution. They, he 
argued, oppose the ‘thesis’ of apartheid with the ‘antithesis’ of multiracialism. 
Any resultant ‘synthesis’ (or compromise?) must therefore fall short of a gen- 
uinely non-racial society. Biko saw white racism as the real ‘thesis’? and black 
consciousness or black solidarity as the only ‘antithesis’ capable of producing a 
non-racial ‘synthesis’. He vehemently rejected any attempt to view the dialectic 
in terms of class and insisted that the struggle was and must be a race struggle. 
Anything else would be an obfuscation of the real issue. ‘We are oppressed 
because we are black.’ 

But the analysis is never worked out with any real intellectual rigour (perhaps, 
again, because it was originally an address). Having rejected a class-orientated 
analysis, Biko nevertheless returns to the language of class divisions and economic 
exploitation without any overt attempt to reconcile this with his original rejection. 
He moves to religious categories by means of a long passage in which he blames 
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much of South African political oppression on the kind of gospel preached by 
‘the missionaries” and then concentrates on the quest for true humanity, which he 
expounds in terms of traditional African attitudes to religion and of a reinterpretec 
Christianity. What he says will appeal very strongly to British Christians whc 
have come to believe that western society and its economic system have become 
impersonal, inhuman, selfish and destructive, and that institutional religion offer: 
too little by way of protest against them. He dreams of ‘business co-operatives 
whose interests will be ploughed back into community development’ and banks 
whose profits will be for ‘the benefit of the community’. 

But one has to admit that the analysis has evaporated. What began as ar 
interesting and hard-hitting critique of the wkite liberal position and seemed tc 
offer a basis for a more realistic alternative, has got lost in half-true polemic 
against the missionaries. Neither the socio-economic nor the religious assertions 
are supported by evidence nor pursued to logizal conclusions. They are simply 
generalizations, so wide that they must be true sometimes and not true at others. 

The essay is, in fact, a moving appeal for black solidarity on behalf of human 
values and in the face of suffering and oppression. The most moving passage oj 
all, perhaps, is Biko’s final two paragraphs which remind his audience that, ij 
black consciousness is a quest for true humanity, it cannot aim at vengeance or at 
black racism. Whites are human, too. Biko’s vision is so generous that, even 
in cold print, one can sense something of the messianic and prophetic power of the 
man’s personality but the essay does not contain anything approaching an actual 
programme for either politics or theology. 


Balliol College, . PETER HINCHLIFF 
Oxford 


Black Gods and Kings: Yoruba Art at UCLA, by Robert Farris Thompson. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1976. £13°85. African Art and 
Literature: the Invisible Present, by Dennis Duerden. London: Heinemann, 
1975. xiv+169 pp. £495. 


Both these studies confront a problem that recurs in African studies: how to 
characterize the forms of culture prevalent in an area over time, when there is such 
local variation and when historical evidence is so patchy. ‘Thompson has handled 
it with far more success. His splendidly illustrated book—which in fact has many 
illustrations of other works than those in the UCLA collections—considers in 
turn, after a general cultural introduction, each of the major ‘sacred forms’ of 
Yoruba art. It is very well grounded in extensive fieldwork and a good apprecia~ 
tion of Yoruba language and aesthetics. Inevitably a study of Yoruba art is a 
study of Yoruba religion, and it is some testimany that, despite the incompleteness 
in the handling of religion in a book so organized round the artefacts, it is such a 
useful contribution to that extremely fragmented field. Unfortunately, since it is 
a reprint of a work published first in 1971, later work by J. R. O. Ojo on Ekiti 
masquerades, Peggy Harper on Gelede and especially T. J. H. Chappel on the 
cult of twins, leave Thompson’s treatment of several topics dated. Perhaps 
inevitably, despite his awareness of the problem (‘we cannot interpret Ife-Ijesha 
art with Anago evidence’), he does sometimes, to our bafflement, seem to synthe- 
size observations from different areas, or to fail to match his clarity on regional 
variation in, say, sculptural style with discussion of variation in religious ideas and 
institutions. What are we to make of the description of the typical devotee of 
Orisha Oko, in northwestern Oyo, as ‘a kindly man’ (p. 10), while for the Gelede 
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cult of the south west ‘you will never see a follower of Orisha Oko who will not 
be a witch’ (p. 14)? If there is a unity in these contradictions, it does not emerge 
clearly from the discussion of the relations of deities (orisa) and witches (aje). 
Nevertheless, a book full of interest and original insight. 

Duerden has ambitiously attempted to characterize African culture as a whole. 
His main thesis has to do with the alleged concealment of African art so that 
social forms should not become too rigid. But a kernel of insight is quite vitiated 
by the extremes to which it is taken and by the general intellectual sloppiness of 
his arguments. Explanatory categories (like ‘nonindustrial societies”) are used 
carelessly, so that we are never sure what should be included and what not; first 
rate African studies whose conclusions do not fit Duerden’s thesis (like those of 
V. W. Turner) are just dismissed; and Duerden is even prepared to help his 
argument along by instances promiscuously gathered from non-African societies. 
If the book had appeared fifteen or twenty years ago—like the works of Janheinz 
Jahn, who on the whole did this kind of thing better—it would have at least have 
served to enlarge the public sensibility to African art. Now it can only add to the 
gallery of oversimplifications. 


University of Liverpool J. D. Y. PEEL 


Contemporary African Arts and Crafts: on-site working with art forms 
and processes, by Thelma R. Newman, George Allen and Unwin, 1974. 
£595. African Arts in Motion, by Robert Farris Thompson. University of 
California Press, 1974. £11-00. ° 


These two books represent the two ends of the spectrum of literature on the 
African arts. Contemporary African Arts is by an author who has written on a 
variety of different materials ‘as art forms’, and is clearly addressed to those who 
not only admire African arts and crafts, but aspire to imitate them; to quote the 
blurb: ‘The Afrophile craftsman will be able to create authentic African arts . . .?. 
Each description of a technique is followed by a ‘try it’ section, suggesting 
adaptations of the process for western craftsmen. 

The result is a book of fine, and usually informative, photographs of a wide 
variety of African craftwork and craftsmen and craftswomen at work on textiles, 
pottery, basketry, metalwork, woodwork, leatherwork and beadwork, from various 
parts of the continent. The text is, unfortunately, much less informative, and at 
times downright misleading—Sahi potters do not make their pots ‘from the top 
down’ (nor, as can be seen from the photographs themselves, do the Pankronu 
potters ‘walk backwards around the lump of clay’); the African vertical loom 
never uses loomweights, nor is it worked from the top down. (Herodotus knew 
that the Egyptian loom, by contrast, with the Greek, was worked upwards); the 
heddles of African looms do not have the form shown in the drawing on p. 117; 
references to such non-African materials as oak and birch-bark in connection with 
African leatherwork are misleading; and it is an exaggeration to say that ‘most 
experts believe the aggri bead to be of Egyptian origin’. 

None of this is likely to be of much importance to the readership to whom the 
book is directed, but it is unfortunate that the really excellent photographs were 
not accompanied by an equally excellent text. 

African Arts in Motion is, as might be expected from the pen of a Professor at 
Yale, a scholarly and very stimulating volume, with remarkable photographs 
from the field as well as of individual objects. The aim of the book, in the author’s 
words, is ‘an existential definition of African art in motion’. 
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The book was associated with the 1974 exhibition African Arts in Motion, 
based on the collection of Katherine White. Thompson writes ‘If a private 
collection of African sculpture is truly representative, points can be made in 
intellectual argument in terms of the holdings.... The White Collection ... 
sustains, in most cases, the sort of inquiry we wish to make ... Icons of balance 
and repose... are so pervasive in African sculpture that, given the breadth of the 
collection, most are present here.... I have thus been able to concentrate on 
people and ideas in interaction with works of art, instead of, idolatrously, on the 
statuary alone....’ 

Thompson starts with the ‘canons of fine form’ such as youthfulness, looking 
smart, equilibrium, ‘coolness’, derived from consensus of opinion, African and 
Academic, with the addition of one in which he is himself much interested——the 
suspension of beat. 

In the remainder of the book, Thompson sets out these concepts, first in a 
chapter on Icon and Attitude, where he classifies a large number of pieces of 
African sculpture not by art style or ethnic association, but by posture—standing, 
sitting, ziding, kneeling, supporting, balancing; this proves to be a refreshing 
analysis, bringing out new associations with familiar forms. The third chapter, 
Icon and Act, analyses actual rituals in the light of the concepts already discussed. 
An interesting appendix documents his enquirizs into African artistic criticism of 
the dance, illustrated by videotape stills which are necessarily of poor quality 
photographically, but are usually readable. 

Not everyone will agree with all of Professor Thompson’s conclusions; most 
people interested in African arts will find his dtscussion stimylating, even if they 
do not share his almost unique ability to appreciate critically the visual, the 
musical and the choreographic arts of Africa. 


Centre for West African Studies, MARION JOHNSON 
University of Birmingham 


Slavery in Africa, edited by Suzanne Miers and Igor Kopytoff. University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1977. xvii+474 pp. with maps and index. £13°15. 


Slavery in America has been subjected to rigorous research over recent decades- 
Slavery in Africa has remained relatively unexamined. Generalizations about it, 
covering the whole continent over centuries of time, have been confidently 
repeated, usually contrasting it favourably with slavery across the Atlantic, In 
this volume eighteen historians, social anthropologists and sociologists examine it 
in detail in their own special fields of interest. Most are Americans, though they 
also include three African scholars, K. Nwachukwu-Ogedengbe, writing on nine- 
teenth century Aboh, Thomas Tlou, on the BaTawana of Botswana, and Victor 
Uchendu on Igboland. The editors are Suzanne Miers, whose interest in 
African slavery was roused while she was writing her comprehensive Britain and 
the Ending of the Slave Trade (1975), and the social anthropologist and political 
scientist Igor Kopytoff. No attempt has been made to provide a full coverage of 
Africa: there is, for instance, nothing on the great forest kingdoms of West Africa, 
nor on the Great Lakes kingdoms. Nevertheless they cover an extensive sample, 
ranging from the Wolof and Serer kingdoms (by Martin Klein) to segmentary 
polities like those of the Sena of Mozambique (Barbara and Allen Isaacman) and 
the Sahelian Tuareg (Stephen Baier and Paul Lovejoy). 

In their 80-page introduction the editors set out what they feel are some valid 
generalizations arising out of the assembled data. Their most important message 
is that scholars have persistently misunderstood African slavery because they have 
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seen it in inappropriate European contexts. Miers and Kopytoff stress that 
slavery is not a concept to be isolated by itself—indeed throughout their intro- 
duction they deliberately put the word in inverted commas. Nor should it be 
used to describe one particular status. In Africa slaves were not always primarily 
units of production, as they have usually been in Euro-American society. Often 
they were social rather than labour units—wives, officials, retainers, police or 
potential victims for sacrifice. The act of enslavement should not therefore be 
perceived merely as a device for extracting productive labour from others (though 
it sometimes was), but in a wider context, as a méans of incorporating strangers 
usefully into society. 

They see slavery as a continuum. At one end slaves were chattels, at the other, 
members of a kinship group. The Fulbe of Borgou, for instance, described by 
Bernd Baldus, regarded the servile members of their society as productive property. 
The Sena however incorporated theirs into their lineages, until eventually, over the 
generations, status became a matter for dispute, or even, as Wyatt MacGaffey 
instances in his study of a small BaKongo community, litigation. The process 
also varied over time: Svend Holsoe illustrates how the Vai adapted to the changing 
European market over a period of some four hundred years. But the editors 
emphasize that adaptation also occurred in response to local conditions, irres- 
pective of European demand. Indeed they feel that observers have been so 
obsessed with Africans as suppliers of slaves that they have failed to see that they 
were primarily users—-and users whose aims were not necessarily economic. 

Hence the colonial governments supposed that making slavery illegal would 
upset African society, and, as John Grace explains, sometimes delayed doing so 
for fear of the di$ruption it might cause. In fact the incorporation of strangers 
(to use the editors’ illuminating term) survived ‘abolition’, though suitably 
modified, so that it did not look like what Europeans defined as slavery. As 
MacGaffey puts it, his BaKongo ‘could no more readily understand the abolition 
of “slavery” than that of “freedom”’. Here then is a protean institution (or 
variety of institutions) whose complexities deserve further attention. The present 
compilation makes a most valuable contribution towards elucidating them. 


University of Edinburgh CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


The Chronology of Oral Tradition, by David P. Henige. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1974. xiii+-265 pp. £5-50. 


David Henige has produced a challenging study of some of the problems which 
African historians face in formulating chronologies amidst the genealogical sinews 
of oral tradition. The book is based on a study of 737 dynastic lists from outside 
Africa and a study of a daunting array of African lists. ‘The volume is presented 
as an emphatic caution to the historian attempting to construct skeletal chrono- 
logies from the evidence of oral tradition. The author argues the inherence of 
several tendencies within the traditions of the oral society. First, he sees as 
considerable the impact of telescoping of dynastic traditions (that is, assigning to 
a single figure events or achievements taking place over several reigns). Second, 
he views as epidemic the lengthening of dynastic lists to serve particular political 
objectives, through wholesale fabrication of tradition, through reorienting fraternal 
or collateral successors to a filial line, through misrepresentation of the succession 
patterns, and through the addition of non~earthly spirits to the lists of tenants of 
high offices. Third, he sees as not infrequent the coupling of one dynastic line 
with another, a ‘genealogical parasitism’ distorting the reality of both dynastic 
units. 
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The author stresses that these inherent weaknesses of oral tradition are com- 
pounded by historians who accept these traditions as true or who orient their own 
work toward the longest (what might be put forward as the most complete) lists 
or who are insensitive to the political or ideological twists of oral tradition in 
particular settings. What are taken to be the principal causative agents of such 
distortion of tradition are, first, the fragile nature of an African concept of ‘duration 
of the past’ in the oral culture; and, second, the pervasive effect of the colonial 
setting (and in particular indirect rule) upon the veracity of dynastic chronicles. 

The author’s conclusions are, indeed, succinctly presented in the volume’s 
sub-title ‘Quest for a Chimera’ (which students of Buganda’s early dynastic 
figures may recognize as the author’s principal stroke of wit). Dr Henige began 
his study and closes it a skeptic of the range of value of oral tradition in the re- 
construction of the African past. Since the publication of this volume four years 
ago, students of African history have seen more of Dr Henige’s work along similar 
methodological lines. The African historian must be grateful to Dr Henige for, 
perhaps more forcefully than any recent writer, sharpening the discussion and 
development of African historical methodology. 

It would be a mistake, however, for the historian of Africa concerned with the 
generation of local or regional chronologies to retire from the field after putting 
down this volume. It would certainly not be the intent of Dr Henige to oversee 
the closing off of a vital sector of historical studies. What must be recognized is 
that Dr Henige’s conclusions are not markedly different from that of many social 
anthropologists working in Africa between 1930 and 1960. Many anthropol- 
ogists observed, reported, and analyzed, the complex, internal processes of alter- 
ation of genealogical material to serve social and political needs. Political scientists, 
too, have seen the dynastic traditions of Africa as charters for political action and 
have understood the extent to which interest, in its fullest political sense, could 
bring revisionist fervour to the intellectual resources of a given society. His- 
torians, too, went to the field well aware of the limitations of royal chronicles, 
simple king lists, and the centrist traditions offered by rulers, chiefs, and royal 
sycophants. Henige’s departure is in discussing these tendencies within what he 
calls a ‘macroscopic’ approach. 

The volume’s great limitation is, indeed, that it remains a macroscopic examin- 
ation of lists. Henige appears not to recognize what is arguably the major revol- 
ution in African historical research. This is not the shift of attention from written 
to oral material but rather the opening of vast, really immeasurable, resources of 
popular knowledge and understanding of, and engagement with, the past. This 
opening has come with historians moving away (perhaps better, beyond) the 
centrist texts and royal chronicles. These texts and chronicles are the sources of 
Henige’s dynastic lists and the documents that come under his intense ‘critical 
scrutiny’, but what is absent here is a consideration of the other sources of society 
that may constitute commentary evidence on the strictly chronological material 
contained in the lists and that might provide a far more solid basis for the ‘critical 
scrutiny’ of the dynastic lists of the centrist texts than does the comparative 
material of other dynastic systems. There seems to be an assumption in this 
work that because the dynastic list is of crucial import to the historian seeking a 
backbone for his history and because at certain moments a particular list may be 
of great political significance, so all other material bearing on the past reorders 
itself willy-nilly into logical agreement with the centrist lists. Few historians 
who have done research on the pre-colonial past of an African state have failed to 
notice the substantial conflict and disagreement that constitute political life. Few, 
certainly, would have failed to notice the difficulty that individuals and groups 
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have in arriving at an overarching consensus on even such apparently simple 
matters as who succeeded whom. Far from leaving the historian in a state of 
helpless confusion, these conflicts and disagreements of the past and about the 
past have left rich bodies of evidence pertinent to the tasks of reconstruction of 
the African past, including the forging of chronology. The historian who looks 
beyond the Hist for the evidence that the past has left sustains and enhances the 
canonical methods of historical research. 

What does the historian find beyond the dst that has bearing on the con- 
struction of chronologies? There are the thick reserves of marriage and descent 
information that may constitute the society’s means of maintaining the working 
data of social life. The rights and responsibilities of affines and kinsmen, the 
nature and holdings of property, the fonts of alliances, the maintenance of diverse 
offices and routines, such considerable aspects of social life do not rest upon the 
tabulation of a simple list of rulers, Yet, for the historian, just such elements of 
social life may generate data that bears upon, may offer evidence of, the sequence 
and relationships of rulers and on the durations of reigns as well as on more heady 
aspects of the past. It is, of course, far more tedious and difficult than pencilling 
a list into a field notebook. It is unfortunate that Henige’s treatment of the oral 
tradition of chronological pertinence, fixed as it is on the formal mechanics of 
lists, halts at the edge of the vast reservoir of intelligence that constitutes African 
society. 

The Johns Hopkins University Davip WILLIAM COHEN 


West Africa: Quest for God and Gold, 1454-1578, by John W. Blake. Curzon 
Press, London, and Rowman and Littlefield, Totowa, NJ, USA, 1977. xxi+ 
246 pp. No price indicated. 


Professor Blake’s standard account of European Beginnings in West Africa has 
been virtually unobtainable for many years, and this new edition is undoubtedly 
justified. Within its own terms of reference this authoritative study of European 
commercial rivairies in Guinea has stood up well to the passage of time. But, as 
the new introduction freely acknowledges, a work in this field originally written 
in the mid-1930s is now badly dated in its general approach and underlying 
assumptions. The author was thus faced with a rather tricky problem of revision. 
He was probably wise in his decision not to attempt any substantive modification 
of the original text, a task in which he could hardly have stopped short of writing 
anew book. He has chosen, rather, to add a critical introduction and an appendix 
of some 30 pages, in which he discusses the amendments and qualifications called 
for in the light of more recent research. These notes, together with the new 
bibliography and maps display Professor Blake’s continued mastery of his subject 
and considerably enhance the value of a book which has never lost its usefulness. 
Its continued importance for students of properly African history lies chiefly in its 
demonstration of the relative intensity of European activities in coastal Guinea in 
the first century of contact. In recent years, the documentation of these activities 
has been studied chiefly for the incidental information it offers on the indigenous 
polities of the region. Perhaps the time has come to devote more attention again 
specifically to the development of the culture-contact situation itself. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, D. H. Jones 
London 
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Abd al-Qadir and the Algerians: Resistance to the French and Internal 
Consolidation, by Raphael Danziger. Holmes and Meier Publishers, New 
York and London, 1977. 300 pp. $29-50. 


A modern account of the career of “Abd al-Qacir (Abdelkader) is most welcome, 
even when the story effectively comes to an end in 1839 at the outbreak of the 
final war between its hero and the French. Romance and retrospective acclaim 
as a national leader are no substitutes for scholarship. The author has researched 
his subject in the archives and the contemporary literature with admirable 
thoroughness. His theme is the creation of a new state covering two-thirds of 
Algeria in the decade following the French capture of Algiers. Traditionally 
this state is the product of a determined movement of resistance to the French; 
“Abd al-Qadir himself is usually seen as a militant Islamic leader calling the 
population to the jihad or holy war against the infidel, the only way to mobilize 
the people in a common enterprise. Danziger, with a wealth of unfamiliar detail, 
sets out to portray him as a politician making full use of the traditions of govern- 
ment in the Maghrib for his purposes. Oddly, his prime purpose still appears as 
resistance to the French. Oddly, because it seems just as easy to argue that 
although his movement grew out of conflict with the French and was eventually 
destroyed by them, the French presence and the French themselves were tools to 
hand in the construction of a state to take the place of that of the Turks. In 
much the same way it seems unnecessary to argue that Moroccan intervention in 
western Algeria in 1830-2 was prompted by fear of the French; it is more likely 
that it was an attempt to exploit an opportunity and obtain the influence in the 
area which the sultans had traditionally coveted.” A satisfactory agreement with 
the French would doubtless have led to a satisfactory settlement. Ironically, 
‘Abd al-Qadir’s undoubted determination to fight on against all odds was at no 
time clearer than when he had been largely abandoned by his subjects. But this 
kind of argument should not obscure the value of this work in elucidating the 
sequence of events, and in describing the structure of the state which “Abd 
al-Qadir so briefly created. It must be essential reading for any future student. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, MICHAEL BRETT 
London 


Henry Sylvester Williams and the Origins of the Pan-African Movement, 
1869-1911, by Owen Charles Mathurin. Greznwood Press, Contributions in 
Afro-American and African Studies, No. 21, 1976. xvi+183 pp. $16°50. 
Africans Abroad. A Documentary History of the Black Diaspora in Asia, 
Latin America and the Caribbean during the age of Slavery, edited by 
Graham W. Irwin. Columbia University Press, 1977. xvi+408 pp. $25-00. 


These two: works indicate the size and complexity of the history of the African 
Diaspora. Professor Graham’s ranges over thre2 continents and several millenia. 
Henry Sylvester Williams lived in the Caribbean, Britain and South Africa, with 
brief visits to West Africa and the United States, and became intensely involved 
in many leading problems facing the black world during the ‘High Noon of 
Empire’. 

Far too little is known about the lives of individual Pan-Africanists, apart from 
a handful of obvious names. To name but two, whose lives interconnected with 
Williams’s, Dr J. R. Love, a Bahamian long resident in Jamaica, is mentioned 
fleetingly, if at all, in works on Pan-Africanism and West Indian nationalism. 
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We must be grateful to Owen C. Mathurin for assembling rather more about him 
than usually appears. J. R. Archer, who was involved in Williams’s 1900 London 
Pan-African Conference, and surpassed Williams’s career in London municipal 
politics by becoming Mayor of Battersea in 1914, became a significant and radical 
Pan-African leader after the First World War, yet has been almost entirely over- 
looked. With this embarrassment of poverty in Pan-African biography, a second 
Williams biography, so soon after the late R. J. Hooker’s Henry Sylvester Williams, 
Imperial Pan-Africanist (1975) may seem misdirected. Fortunately, Mathurin’s 
book is in a different category from that slight, inaccurate and ill-judged work. 
His main problem is how few of Williams’s personal letters and other relevant 
manuscript materials have survived, and a biographer must regret his early death. 
Had he lived to be 75, he would have lived to see the 1945 Manchester Pan- 
African Congress, and would surely have contributed further to the movement. 
Within these unavoidable constraints, we now have a sensible, informative and 
balanced biography, that rescues Williams definitively from the undeserved 
obscurity that Padmore and Du Bois had consigned him to in their writings on 
Pan-Africanism. Others may cross ‘t’s and dot ‘i’s, correct small details and 
challenge particular judgements, but Mathurin’s assessment of the man who 
fathered the first Pan-African institutions, and gave them a name, is unlikely to 
be seriously altered. Much, however, remains to be done on the background of 
the 1900 Conference, and of the subsequent Pan-African Association. ‘Thus, 
few people recognize how much the noted black composer S. Coleridge Taylor 
had become an active ‘race man’ by 1900, aiding and counselling many blacks in 
London, and ingreasingly in téuch with black thought and leaders in the USA. 
It is to be hoped that such interesting loose ends will be tied up by further 
work. 

Professor Irwin’s is a very different kind of book, in the scale of its subject and 
in purpose. It is a teaching text for American undergraduates. It will also serve 
the same purpose in other English-speaking universities, though the exclusion of 
North American material, which makes sense in the USA., may be regretted 
elsewhere. As befits Columbia’s great tradition in oriental studies, Asian material 
fills over a quarter of the book. Regrettably, classical antiquity apart, the Euro- 
pean diaspora has not been included, although one sympathizes with Professor 
Irwin’s explanation that this area, Britain apart, lacks accessible source materials. 
Nevertheless, some British material is accessible and of great interest, and would 
have improved matters. Nevertheless, the book will make it easier for under- 
graduate courses on the history of the Diaspora to be offered, without over- 
concentration on North America. 


University of Edinburgh Jan DUFFIELD 


Modern Nigeria, by Guy Arnold. Longman, 1977. xiii+192 pp. £5-00. 


Every now and then as a country especially in the Third World becomes 
economically attractive enough for investment, a book is written abroad, which 
aims in effect at ‘selling’ to prospective businesses and tourists every bit of 
information however brief about this country, ranging from the nature of politics 
and form of government, to the economy and level of social services, including 
banking, education and public health, to air and other transportation and hotel 
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facilities. With a cover made of beautiful designs, and supplied inside with 
postcard-sized photos, maps, and statistical appendices, such books are in the 
form of manuals, easy to carry about. This volume would have qualified to be so 
characterized; except that, in this particular case, the author concentrates on two 
major items—politics and economics—while the footnotes which he supplies to 
his undoubtedly short chapters, even if from mostly newspaper reportings, give the 
semblance of a researched book. 

Modern Nigeria is a survey of Nigeria’s recent past, including the internal civil 
war of 1967-70, the success story of reconstruction and rehabilitation after the war, 
the oil boom that made her the fastest growing country in Black Africa and 
catapulted her into prominent leadership on the sub-continent, and the political 
problems that forced the post-war regime of General Gowon from office and 
brought in the reforming one of Generals Mohammed and Obasanjo on 29 July 
1975 and 14 February 1976, respectively. 

As already mentioned, the two major items, with which the book deals, are 
‘Politics’ and ‘Economics’ broadly defined; and all the 16 chapters can be divided 
accordingly. Thus, chapters 1 to 5, with the following respective headings 
‘Coup—1975’, ‘Pre-Coup Politics’, ‘Gowon and his regime’, ‘New government 
1975’, and ‘A period of transition’, cover political matters. From here the 
author moves on in the next seven chapters, 6-12, to discuss economic issues, 
among them the mineral ‘oil’ industry and its management, the Third National 
Development ‘Plan’, ‘Agriculture’, ‘Education and manpower’, ‘Labour and 
Udoji’, and ‘Transport and communications’ development. With the concluding 
chapters 13, 14, 15, and 16, dealing with ‘Foreigrf affairs’, ‘Conmruption’, ‘Neo- 
colonialism’, and ‘Press’ freedom, the author takes us back again to a discussion 
of politics. 

The roughly equal treatment given to politics and economics suggests that the 
author considers political issues, as much as the economic, the pivot of con- 
temporary Nigerian history. In fact, the author asserts on p. 11 that ‘For a 
country that is run by the military, Nigeria displays a surprising degree of con- 
tinuing political activity all the time. The political ferment that was apparent in 
the months before the fall of Gowon gave a clue as to both why he fell and what the 
successor regime needed to tackle with all its attention to avoid a comparable fate, 
for it was the constant expression of what the people wanted and what most 
angered them that forced military action to change the military men at tthe top. 
The same thing could happen again.’ 

Mr Arnold touches on the major problems that had bedevilled contemporary 
Nigeria’s political scene: including, the census, or the population-equals-power 
problem, and why in 1973 this reared its head again under a military adminis- 
tration; the issue of creation of more states out of the 12 State Federal structure 
decreed in 1967; corruption; and return to civil rule. He shows why Gowon’s 
inability to tackle these helped to bring down his government. Besides, towards 
the end of his rule, Gowon had suddenly been intoxicated by power. ‘This was 
evident in the muzzling of the press, imprisonment without trial, silencing of the 
universities and the intelligentsia, bullying of the judiciary, corruption, and flam- 
boyance thereby demonstrating Gaetano Mosca’s thesis in The Ruling Class ‘that 
an omnipotent standing army makes one of the worst forms of government’. 

He deals at some length (pp. 27-40) with the problem of the military, as the 
three themes of ‘demobilization’, ‘demilitarization’, and ‘democratization’ 
central to public debates on civil-military relations in contemporary Nigeria. 

The author’s account of the ‘economic’ sectors—oil, agriculture, education and 
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manpower, labour and wages, transport and communication—was examined in 
the context of the development plans and problems, Apparently, the oil boom 
provided the money needed for a take-off but the existing infrastructure for a 
sustained expansion of the economy proved inadequate and subsequently consti- 
tuted major bottlenecks to developments: roads and ports were congested; tele- 
phones ceased to operate effectively; salaries were increased; inflation ran high; 
and the acute shortage of medium and high level manpower became increasingly 
apparent. 

Apart from the reasons advanced by the author for the poor performance of the 
agricultural sector, the following are also pertinent: low technical skills (and 
education) among farmers; impact of increasing out-migration of youths from 
rural areas on farm labour (migrant labourers are expensive, where available); 
the prevailing land tenure system, etc. Also, the results of viable research 
findings are not (adequately) disseminated to, farmers through extension service 
agents. Middlemen usually create artificial food shortage to drive off prices, 
thanks to the declining food production. 

The lucid account of the education and manpower situation could have been 
enhanced had the author advanced reasons for the shortage of teachers in all levels 
of education. Obviously, this derives from both economic and demographic 
factors: poor salaries and incentives, low status and prospects for mobility, quite 
apart from the difficulty of increasing the stock of teachers. The demographic 
factors relate to the impact of increasing population and resultantly, the cohorts 
from which teachers have been drawn. Under a situation of rapidly increasing 
population growth and educagional expansion, teachers are drawn from earlier 
cohorts where educational opportunities were limited for the much fewer popu- 
lation in such cohorts than is the situation now. 

To our minds, the chapter on Labour and Udoji (which is a very important 
aspect of Nigeria’s economic scene) lacks historical perspective both as regards 
previous salary reviews as well as the evolution, growth and development of trade 
unions in the country. Yet these are very crucial considerations in industrial 
relations, productivity, wage structure, etc. Moreover, the author here, like 
elsewhere, relied very much on newspaper articles and news items which are 
often prejudiced, lack objectivity and depth of analysis. In like manner, the 
discussion on transport and communication omits recent developments which 
include the planned construction of new airports, purchase of new aircrafts and 
reactivation of the communication system, facts which are not always carried by 
newspapers, the main source of information used by the author. 

To conclude, the author adopts a patronizing attitude and there are several 
instances of terminological confusion. For instance, he held that ‘Nigeria is on 
a different scale from the rest of Africa, with a population of 70 million plus, 
huge oil resources and vast land potentials it can be described as a multi-racial 
rather than multi-tribal society because of its enormous ethnic diversity... . 
Altogether it has more than 140 tribes but the three dominant groups are the 
Hausa/Fulani, the Yoruba and the Ibo’ (p. 35). His patronizing attitude is 
amply summed up as follows: ‘As a result of the oil boom, Nigeria has some 
similarity with a pools winner unsure of what to do with his winnings’ (pp. 35-36). 

In spite of these comments, Modern Nigeria documents the recent landmarks 
in the country’s economic and political history. It’s simple and easy to read and 
should be taken as such. 


University of Ibadan J. Bayo ADEKSON AND 
and ILO Addis Ababa ADERANTI ADEPOJU 
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The critical phase in Tanzania 1945-1968: Nyerere and the emergence of 
a socialist strategy, by Cranford Pratt. Cambridge University Press, 1976. 
309 pp. £750. 


In this admirable work Professor Pratt is interested mainly in ‘the ideas which 
were held by those in power’ in Tanzania, before independence and since. ‘Three 
men’s ideas are quoted and analysed at some length. Two were or are at the 
summit of power in their respective spheres, Arthur Creech Jones at the Colonial 
Office in the late 1940s, and President Nyerere. But Professor Pratt also gives 
space to the views of a man much closer to the exercise of authority, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, then Governor of Kenya, whose ideas were supported by the colonial 
government in Tanganyika. In relation to Creech Jones, Mitchell’s position was 
much like Rashidi Kawawa’s later, in relation to Nyerere. In both sections of the 
work, colonial and post-colonial, the management of day-to-day power by such 
subordinate authorities in their politics of survival is seen to obstruct the strategies 
of their superiors or to bend their vision of the furure. 

Professor Pratt follows these strategies through four phases. Until 1958, so it 
is argued, the colonial strategy was to implant in Tanganyika an immigrant 
interest strong enough to bargain for itself an influential position at independence. 
This strategy was thwarted by the rise of TANU. From 1958 to 1962, a phase 
bisected but not interrupted by independence, first the colonial and then the 
national government sought to yoke nationalist enthusiasm and expatriate manage- 
ment in the promotion of material development. The frictions at the core of this 
strategy of ‘dependent development’ caused a personal crisis in Nyerere and his 
resignation from government. Kawawa’s regime*then dismantled many of the 
props of this strategy through accelerated Africanization but did little to replace 
them, or to rethink the future. In the third phase, then, from 1963 to 1966, 
Tanzania was rudderless, without a strategy. The government was buffeted by 
crisis. The crises were almost entirely to do with foreign policy, as the Western 
powers and Russia alternatively bullied Tanzania or let her down. The ‘depen- 
dence’ of Tanzania’s development had moved from the internal reliance on 
ex-colonial officials to the external plane of foreign aid, and the frictions were no 
less stultifying to Tanzanian initiative. But the ‘loss of innocence’ in inter- 
national relations in these years liberated Nyerere’s thought from many of its 
Western inhibitions and allowed him to evolve a more coherent socialist vision 
than before, whose inspiration was as much nationalist as socialist. The Arusha 
Declaration marked Tanzania’s commitment to this fourth strategic phase in 
early 1967, 

The argument is pellucid in itself and in its presentation. How one wishes that 
all political scientists could write like this! It is the reasonable man’s analysis, 
that of a non-doctrinaire Western social democrat, of a reasoning man in action. 
But here lies a problem; in that the rationality of author and subject relegate the 
action to the level of background noise. The foreign policy pressures on Nyerere 
are made plain enough, but Tanzania itself, with its internal divisions, its sectional 
interests, has been, it seems, wished already into the state of harmonious collec- 
tivity which Nyerere has proposed for its future. One of the more serious con- 
sequences is that Professor Pratt pays too little explicit attention to the critique 
of the Tanzanian ‘Left’, that Nyerere’s practice, whatever may be found to the 
contrary in his theory, has merely legitimized the position of the bureaucratic , 
‘new class’. This failing is, I think, attributable to the way in which, somewhere 
during the course of the book, the author’s understanding of the concept of the 
‘critical phase’ in political development has undergone a vital transformation. 
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At the beginning of the book Pratt, following Amir Jamal, sees the critical phase 
as a period in which immediate and divisive popular pressures conspire to throw 
the government of a young country off a long-term course of economic and social 
progress. By the last chapters this critical period is one in which Nyerere has 
been trying to create the popular pressures, and the institutions to channel them, 
which will create in the imperfect Tanzania of today the values of its socialist 
tomorrow, the values especially which make impossible the rule of an irresponsible 
elite, however ‘correct’ its ideology. 

A similar sort of ambiguity was seen in the opening strategy employed by the 
British. Creech Jones charged his African governors with the duties both to 
frame immediate concessions to take some of the steam out of nationalism while 
also preparing the ground for a democratic future, by making local government 
strong enough to defend the people against the danger of ‘a class of professional 
African politicians absorbed in the activities of the centre and out of touch with 
the people themselves’. Even Mitchell, who Pratt sees as rejecting Creech Jones’ 
premises, was not so very far out of tune, however much his self-confidence may 
grate upon later sensibilities. In his reply to the Secretary of State’s 1947 
despatch on local government he characterized colonial policy generally as directed 
‘to the achievement of a state of society in which the men and women... have 
reached a state of spiritual, moral, social, cultural and economic development 
capable of supporting and operating such democratic forms of government as may 
then appear desirable to them.’ Pratt is clearly right to insist that, for all the 
expressed liberality of their objectives, colonial regimes were structurally allergic 
to any transition towards such a democratic society. But it is not at all clear that 
the successor regimes are structurally more receptive to popular mobilization of 
anything other than a strictly ceremonious kind, nor that Nyerere’s ‘socialist 
state of mind’ is any nearer realization than Mitchell’s ‘state of spiritual develop- 
ment’. Nyerere’s innovatory paternalism has therefore had to confront much 
the same political and moral complexities as the British before him, supported 
neither by the immediate interests of the bureaucratic class nor by an informed 
popular consciousness. To a very real extent Nyerere has been faced with 
working out in practice, and within the Western liberal tradition, the Fabian ideas 
which Creech Jones and Andrew Cohen first put on the African agenda. There 
seems in other words to be a good deal more continuity between the strategic 
shifts of Tanzania’s critical phase than perhaps Professor Pratt, or President 
Nyerere, might readily admit, a continuity which explains why, in so many ways, 
Tanzania constitutes a standing reproach to so many Western socialists and 
engages their sympathy. 


Trinity College, Cambridge JOHN LONSDALE 


For Men and Elders: Change in the Relations of Generations and of Men 
and Women among the Nyakyusa-Ngonde People 1875-1971, by Monica 
Wilson. International African Institute, 1977. xii+209 pp. 10-00. 


Africanist anthropologists of the last generation have often been scolded for 
ignoring time and change, though perhaps a worse fault was the reification of 
. ‘tribal’ boundaries and lack of interest in regional cultural variation. Monica 
Wilson’s early work on the Pondo largely escapes this critique, and with her new 
monograph she firmly places her Nyakyusa ethnography in time and space. She 
does so, moreover, with several exceptional advantages. She herself carried out 
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a restudy twenty years after the original fieldwork study made with her husband 
in the thirties, and subsequently excellent ethnographic reports have been pub- 
lished by Gulliver and by members of the Leiden team who worked in the region 
in the late sixties. Moreover, historians have illuminated some aspects of the 
history of the area, and working from secondary sources two anthropologists have 
attempted reanalyses of the materials, and have advanced challenging new hypo- 
theses. Monica Wilson is more inclined to credit the work of other fieldworkers 
than that of the home-based Charsley and McKenny, but clearly their stimulus 
has also worked through into this monograph, if only as a challenge. Presumably 
depth studies of this type will become more possible, and more common, in the 
second generation of modern Africanist anthropology, though seldom will one of 
the pioneers have the opportunity, and flexibility, to carry the restudy out person- 
ally, as Monica Wilson has done so successfully here, 

The theme of the monograph is that a society which was organized to serve the 
interests of ‘men and elders’ has increasingly been turned around to reward young 
men and women. This is a familiar observation, but perhaps precisely because 
the developments charted here can be duplicated in so many African areas is this 
study of the particular changes in the Nyakyusa-Ngonde area so valuable. Monica 
Wilson’s point is not simply that the changes are obvious and widespread, but that 
‘What stands out when one considers change in kinship over 96 years (i.e. from 
the date of the first written records), is the complexity in social trends, even in a 
society as small scale as that of the Nyakyusa-Ngonde during the past century’. 
The changes are documented with particular reference to marriage and bride- 
wealth, the distribution of wealth within and beween lineages, the displacement 
of the age system, and the forms of labour. Regional variation is given proper 
emphasis, alongside linear changes over time; and attention is paid to the broader 
political and economic forces impinging upon the people. 

Perhaps, if a criticism is called for, it is that too much has been attempted; the 
sweep is so broad that one constantly wishes for more detail or more argument. 
But this is broadly the obverse of the book’s merit. One issue briefly touched 
upon which will intrigue many scholars arises from the fact that Monica Wilson 
is able to show how certain social changes which she witnesses between the 
thirties and the fifties were denied, conceptually suppressed, by the people. ‘The 
issue which has been in the forefront of the Nyakyusa controversy, the centrality 
or otherwise of the age-village system, is not completely settled here. It clearly 
operated in the first decades of this century in some Nyakyusa areas, though 
perhaps not everywhere. But was it so central to the value system as appeared 
in Monica Wilson’s Good Company? And if sc, surely more than the relations 
between generations and lineages must have changed? The debate on the 
Nyakyusa will continue, greatly enriched by this new magisterial work. 


University of Leiden ADAM KUPER 


Politics and Christianity in Malawi 1875-1940, by John McCracken. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1977. 324 pp. £1200. 


This fine, intelligent study, subtitled ‘The impact of Livingstonia Mission in 
the Northern Province’, illustrates the difficulty of writing a comprehensive his- 
torical assessment of missionary impact in Africa. Besides demanding the obvious 
mastery of the data produced by the missionaries themselves, a full analysis of 
missionary influence also requires extensive fieldwork and the laborious collection 
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of African oral and documentary sources. Having sifted through this voluminous 
evidence, the historian has then to place African Christianity in its religious and 
secular context. Quite manifestly Dr McCracken has to a rare degree the ability 
to accomplish this formidable task and his book contains a fascinating range of 
fresh material culled from the missionary archives. Unfortunately the prolonged 
period of fieldwork is missing, yet nevertheless he has produced a book of great 
interest, rich with insights which illuminate the activities of the missionaries and 
explore the reactions of African Christians. 

The first three chapters form a prelude, sketching in the background of 
nineteenth-century Malawi and treating at some length the origins and early 
strategy of the Livingstonia mission. This is ground already covered by previous 
writers. McCracken usefully challenges some points of earlier interpretations 
and he sets David Livingstone’s alliance of Christianity and commerce in the 
context of the modern debate on underdevelopment, but he does not greatly 
change the overall picture. ‘The main impact of both the mission and the book 
begins with the mission’s move in 1878 under Robert Laws to the northern shores 
of Lake Malawi. Here McCracken presents a notable analysis of the social and 
political factors which influenced the mission’s early relationship with the Tonga, 
Ngoni and Ngonde. This analysis of the secular factors is indeed so admirably 
lucid and convincing that the reader is somewhat unprepared for the sudden 
waves of religious enthusiasm which swept first the Tonga and then the Ngoni 
from 1895 onwards. In exploring this dimension, the lack of African sources is 
most noticeable. Perhaps inevitably we are told little of the nature of early village 
evangelism or of the work of the Pioneer Manganja and Yao agents, but surely one 
needs to know much more about the Tonga elders, mentioned by name on page 
121, before one can evaluate the influence of Fraser and other younger mission- 
aries who, McCracken states, ‘injected into Livingstonia’s evangelical work a 
dramatic, emotional element which had previously not been present’. It seems 
difficult to reconcile this statement with the fact that the ‘revival’ began before 
Fraser arrived and embraced villages never visited by the missionaries. Obviously 
such a development cannot be traced from mission sources alone. It would seem 
probable that already Tonga concepts and expectations were guiding the process 
of Christianization, and one wonders whether the missionaries, upon whose 
evidence McCracken principally relies, perceived the extent to which indigenous 
religious, as well as social and political, factors influenced African responses right 
from the start of their encounter. Yet even if one suspects that there are aspects 
of these early relationships still to be examined, it is an immense gain to have the 
general setting analysed so clearly. 

Subsequent chapters maintain this high level of analysis. There is a very 
perceptive account of the origins and consequences—both intellectual and poli- 
tical—of the Overtoun Institute and a skilfully drawn comparison with the 
policies and attitudes of the Scottish missionaries at Blantyre. There is an 
excellent chapter on the origins of religious independency before the First World 
War and an interesting discussion of the development of African influence in the 
Presbytery and of the political significance of the educated Christian leaders in the 
inter-war period. McCracken sees these leaders as a comparatively ineffective 
elite (p. 256) and he suggests that this is in sharp contrast with the mass support 
of the embittered peasantry which defeated Federation in the 1950s. Here one 
fegrets his decision not to carry his study up to the achievement of independence. 
Clearly judgement must be reserved until a more detailed study of the 1940s and 
1950s is available. Yet it is strange that McCracken attaches so little importance 
to the role of Levi Mumba and the other leaders and their allies who, in 1938, by 
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making crystal clear to the Bledisloe Commission the extent of African hostility 
to policies south of the Zambezi, effectively defeated the plans for amalgamation. 
By postponing for fifteen years the extension of Southern Rhodesian influence to 
Malawi, these men of the 1930s won what was arguably a decisive delay, so that 
when Federation was eventually imposed they and their successors were able 
rapidly to defeat it. Had Huggins achieved his aims in 1938, the liberation of 
Central Africa might well have been a far longer and more costly process. 
Livingstone, through Laws and Livingstonia, had, in the persons of Levi Mumba 
and his associates, routed Rhodes. But this minor and tentative disagreement 
with this particular judgement expressed by McCracken should in no way obscure 
the delight in a major work of fundamental importance for Africanists. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, RICHARD GRAY 


London ; 


Spirits of Protest: Spirit-mediums and the articulation of consensus 
among the Zezuru of Southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), by Peter Fry. 
Cambridge University Press, 1976. viii+145 pp. £450. 


Peter Fry carried out his research in the Chiota area of the central Shona country 
in the years 1964-6, a period when the nationalist movement had already split into 
two opposed factions that were virtually at war with each other in some areas, and 
a period when they were both being progressively repressed by the Rhodesian 
Front forces. As Fry points out (pp. 1-4), this imposed some special restraints 
on his work, and these restraints have largely dictated the composition of the book 
under review. 

Because he felt that he could not carry out the full anthropological enquiry 
normally required, the real core of the book is to be found in the 39 pages of 
Chapter Five. This is a fascinating case study of the interrelationships of a few 
spirit mediums in Chiota, with special reference to a small Hera lineage living in 
the Nenguwo dynasty’s territory. As a corrective to the concept current in some 
works of the 1960s of a rigid, hierarchical Shona religious structure, this chapter 
is of considerable value. 

At the same time, however, it is difficult not to feel disappointed at a number of 
wasted opportunities. Even if Chiota was in fact a much more difficult area in 
which to work than the Karanga areas covered at exactly the same time by Sr 
Mary Aquina OP, Fry could well have enriched his work by reference to sources 
outside Chiota or by closer attention to research conducted since he left the 
country. Since this volume is one of the ‘Cambridge Studies in Social Anthro- 
pology’ series, perhaps frequent comparisons with the Azande and Lugbara are 
inevitable, but did the research conducted have to be quite so firmly rooted in the 
1960s? There was and is a great deal of valuable information available in the 
National Archives in Salisbury that would have been of immense help in giving 
an historical aspect to the work. Recent research has confirmed Fry’s guess that 
the Chiota Zezuru have had a very different history from that of the long-established 
Korekore (p. 62), and indeed, one of his key groups—the nhari/nendoro lineage of 
Nyandoro—actually moved into Chiota after the coming of white rule; but he 
could easily have discovered this for himself. Had he checked Ranger’s sources 
on the influence of the Kaguvi spirit medium in Seke, just over the river to the 
north, in 1897, for example, he would have found enough justification to re- 
examine the rôles of such mediums in the past (pp. 48-9). More archival research 
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would also have enriched Fry’s picture of the years between 1897 and 1964. 
Fry’s strictly anthropological and ahistorical approach also influences his treat- 
ment of the more recent past: he tells us that the Zezuru ‘do’ this, ‘are’ that, etc., 
when he really means that they ‘were’ like this over a decade ago. Even from 
secondary sources it is possible to see that things have changed since then. 
Whereas in the mid-1960s nationalism was aligned with traditional religion against 
Christianity—and his insight into grass-roots nationalist attitudes towards missions 
(pp. 114-6) is of special relevance today—the late 1960s and early 1970s saw a 
realignment, with church leaders becoming prominent in the nationalist leadership 
and a concerted government campaign to court the spirit mediums. Even this 
picture is no longer true in the later 1970s, but Fry does not hint at these changes. 
In short, although Fry’s chapter on his own observations is most welcome, this is 
a slim volume in more ways than one. 


University of Rhodesia 


D. N. Braca 


The Roots of Rural Poverty in Central and Southern Africa, edited by 
R. Palmer and N. Parsons. Heinemann, 1977. £750 (paperback, £290). 
Land and Racial Domination in Rhodesia, by R. Palmer. Heinemann, 1977. 
£900. 


Palmer and Parsons see Roots as ‘a worthy successor’ (p. 2) to Gray and 
Birmingham’s Pre-Colonial Afrigan Trade in going a long way to meeting Walter 
Rodney’s criticism of the latter book for failing to investigate the modes of 
production and social formations beyond ‘markets’ of exchange. Many of the 
essays have managed to achieve this goal but, as indicated below, some of them 
(Beach and Muntemba, for example) leave much to be desired in this regard. 
The book is concerned to show the diversity of peasant development out of existing 
pre-colonial agricultural systems under the impact of markets created by the 
colonial states, the contributors generally agreeing that for a while, and at different 
points in time, proletarianization in the urban areas and peasantization in the 
countryside proceeded hand in hand on a largely discretionary basis until capitalist 
and settler political power intervened. 

In the introduction the editors give a useful historographical and theoretical 
summary of the relationship between colonialism and economic development, 
acknowledging the contributions of Marxist writers such as Giovanni Arrighi (on 
Rhodesia) and Samir Amin (on West Africa). The editors also make brief but 
useful comments on such concepts as ‘core-periphery’, ‘dual economy’, and 
‘semi-peripheries’, and state that the contributors make use of such concepts 
‘without necessarily accepting corresponding bodies of theory’ (p. 31). Surely if 
that be the case, the time has come when we should employ other concepts. The 
introduction also contains comments on Swazi and Lesotho colonial and post- 
colonial economies, which are totally ignored in the essays themselves. 

Roots is divided into three parts: pre-colonial economies and colonial impact, 
the growth of Southern Africa, and the development and underdevelopment of 
Central Africa, In part I Beech covers the Shona economy, highlighting the 
structural weakness of the agricultural base due to harsh ecology, limited techno- 
logy and uncertain rains (which caused shangwa or drought). Beech correctly 
observes that among the Shona industrial specialization was absent: those involved 
in iron work, long distance and local trade, etc., were also involved in agricultural 
production. Beech attempts to cover 1,000 years of Shona economic history in a 
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very short paper and this has resulted in a tendency to generalize about the short- 
comings of Shona agriculture in an area of varied ecology. He tries to justify his 
emphasis on investigating branches of productior. (unconvincingly) at the expense 
of structural analysis of Shona economy. In the end he offers me, as a Zimbab- 
wean of peasant stock, little that I did not know already. 

Shirley Young’s pioneering study on women’s agricultural history in Southern 
Mozambique, while an important addition to Mczambican historiography, suffers 
from its ‘women’s lib.’ tendencies, which appear to have led her to concentrate 
more on men—women economic relations at the expense of structural analysis of 
Southern Mozambican society. Flora Soremekun’s essay on Ovimbundu trade 
fails to answer adequately a crucial question: wry were the profits of trade never 
put into productive investment on a substantial scale? Clarence-Smith and 
Moorsom’s essay on underdevelopment and class formation in Ovamboland, in 
parts poses unanswered question’ (or gives ‘raw’ answers). For example, their 
contention that with the curtailment of raiding and trading by the colonial system, 
‘there occurred a form of culture transfer in favour of migrant labour’ (p. 107), 
is hardly substantiated. ‘The two other essays :n this section, on Botswana and 
Barotseland by Parsons and von Horn respectively, are well researched and 
written and merit little criticism. 

Part II contains essays by Legassick on Gold, Agriculture and Secondary 
Industry in S. Africa, Bundy on the Transkei peasantry, Channock on Malawian 
agricultural history, Palmer on the agricultural history of Rhodesia, Phimister and 
Kosmin on case studies of the impact of colonialism on peasant agriculture in 
Rhodesia. Legassick’s essay utilizes the concept‘of S. Africa asa ‘sub-metropole’ 
of the world system and amounts to a synthesis of recent work on the S. African 
political economy and offers a good introduction to the study of nineteenth and 
twentieth century S. African history. While explanations of apartheid must be 
located in the structure of the S. African economy and the need to thoroughly 
exploit African labour, Legassick fails to deal with the part played by acculturation 
in white S. African racism. As a black Zimbabwean historian I find it somewhat 
saddening that even a good historian such as Legassick and other white S. African 
historians fail to acknowledge the acculturation process amongst whites which 
engenders black response to white S. African/Rhodesian racism. In other words, 
there has been a tendency towards economic reductionism in explaining both the 
historical and contemporary S. African situation. It is my contention based on 
my own empirical evidence that in their daily contact with Africans white S. 
Africans and Rhodesians are not primarily influenced by economic imperatives 
but more so by a culturally imbued sense of racial antipathy towards black people 
(not very dissimilar to men’s attitudes towards women). 

In part ITI, Vellut and Jewsiewick write an peasant agriculture under the 
Belgian colonial state, and in particular, note the way in which peasant interests 
were subordinated to the interests of mining and other capitalist enterprises. 
Maud Muntemba’s essay, ostensibly a case study of the Kabwe Rural District, 
uses much space on general colonial economic policy in Zambia, leaving too little 
room for more empirical evidence on Kabwe area. Thus, for example, there is 
little discussion of stratification and we are left zo believe that Bulenje society has 
in fact remained almost structurally static even as late as 1970. Leroy Vail’s 
essay on railway construction and economic development in Nyasaland is one of 
the best in the collection. In this essay Våil demonstrates the manner in which 
the Nyasaland Railways and the Trans-Zambezi Railway initially planned without 
Nyasaland consultation and built to serve Imperial designs in the Mozambique 
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Company Territory, acted as blood suckers of the Nyasaland economy and thereby 
prevented investment in African agriculture which, by the 1920s, the colonial 
government had come to recognize as the foundation of the economy. Roots 
closes with Ann Seidman’s paper on ‘The Economics of Eliminating Rural 
Poverty’. Seidman notes the emergence of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie ‘with 
oligopolistic status as intermediaries between the firms dominating the export 
enclave and the impoverished populations’ (p. 416). Her diagnosis is admirable 
enough, but implicit in it is the idea that the present ruling classes can be per- 
suaded to restructure post-colonial economies—surely a call for class suicide which 
is unlikely to occur if merely requests are made. Despite the rawness of one or 
two of the essays (for publication) and the general tendency of many of the essays 
to cover excessively long periods and therefore to generalize, this is an indispens- 
able collection of essays which, it is hoped, will serve to stimulate further research 
on the sub-continent. . 

Robin Palmer’s Land and Racial Domination in Rhodesia must be considered a 
classic alongside van Onselen’s Chibaro and Rangers The African Voice in S. 
Rhodesia. Yt has often been said that without understanding the land question, 
no one can understand anything about Rhodesia. At the base of the current war 
of chimurenga lies the question of settler expropriation of African land. Indeed, 
during African political agitation in the 1950s, some settler M.P.s were stating 
vigorously that the Land Apportionment Act (1930) which ‘legalized’ all settler 
land expropriations since 1890, was the ‘Magna Carta of the European’. Palmer, 
using extensive archival material, demonstrates clearly that the accumulation of 
land by the capitglist sector (through state administrative and fiscal measures and 
outright plunder) was done at the expense of the African peasantry. Despite 
claims to be the guardian of African interests, the Imperial Government con- 
sistently showed itself to be amenable to settler interests through giving uncritical 
official approval to one vicious Land Commission after another. Thus in 1914, 
for example, the Colonial Office, under combined B.S.A.Co. and settler pressure, 
agreed to the setting up of a Native Reserves Commission which was largely 
made up of Company men. At this time African interests were also sacrificed on 
the altar of imperial interests as imperial attitudes towards land were also condi- 
tioned by the desire to see S. Rhodesia join the Union of S. Africa (p. 81). In 
1930 the Colonial Office put its official stamp on the Land Apportionment Act 
which laid the foundation of subsequent political, social and economic develop- 
ment in Rhodesia. Although primarily concerned with land policy, the book, 
unlike the doctoral thesis on which it is based, touches on the related subject of 
capitalist agricultural development—a crucial area which, until recently, has been 
ignored and on which this reviewer is currently researching. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, VICTOR MACHINGAIDZE 
London 


BOOK NOTES 


by MICHAEL TWADDLE 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London 


West African States: Failure and Promise, edited by John Dunn. Cambridge 
University Press, 1978. 259pp. £12-50 (£4 paperback) 

An unpretentious and useful volume of essays updating and extending from a 
variety of analytical perspectives Ken Post’s earlier tour de force on The New States 
of West Africa (Penguin, 2nd ed., 1968). Richard Rathbone writes on Ghana, R. W. 
Johnson on Guinea, Bonnie Campbell on Ivory Coast, Christopher Claphem on 
Liberia, Gavin Williams and Teresa Turner on Nigeria, Donal Cruise O’Brien on 
Senegal and Christopher Allen on Sierra Leone. John Dunn contributes both an 
introduction and a conclusion. 


Der Grenzkonflikt Somalias mit Athiopien und Kenya, by Volker Matthies. 
Institut für Afrika-Kunde, Hamburg, 1977. xiii+478pp. DM50 (paper 
covers) 

A splendidly thorough and lengthy account of the border conflict between 
Somali and Ethiopia/Kenya from international relations and histgrical perspectives, 
though those concerned to be completely up to date with German work on this 
area of Africa should also see the special number of Afrika Spectrum for the first 
part of 1977, available from the same institute (DM14). 


Conflict in the Horn of Africa, by Colin Legun and Bill Lee. Rex Collings, 
London, 1978. 95pp. £2-50, paperback 


Ethiopia, the Horn of Africa and US Policy, by John H. Spencer. Institute 
for Foreign Policy Analysis, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1977. 70pp. $5, 
paperback 

Two slighter studies. 


Southern Africa in Crisis, edited by Gwendolen M. Carter and Patrick 
O’Meara. Indiana University Press, Bloomington and London, 1977. 279pp. 
£9-40 

Eight essays on southern African states, commissioned in order ‘to provide 
background and insight into the rapidly changing international situation in 
Southern Africa’, Patrick O’Meara writes on ‘From White Rule to Independent 
Zimbabwe’, Tony Hodges on ‘The Politics of Liberation’ in Mozambique, 
Gwendolen M. Carter on ‘Battleground of Rival Nationalisms’ in South Africa, 
John Marcum on ‘Division or Unity ?’ in Angola, Elizabeth S. Landis on ‘Demo- 
cratic Politics and Development’ in Botswana, and Absolom L. Vilakazi on ‘From, 
Traditionalism to Modernity’ in Swaziland. Colin Legum contributes not only an 
introduction analysing ‘The International Dimension of the Crisis in Southern 
Africa’ but also a brave conclusion on ‘Looking to the Future’, 
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Uganda, Subject Guide to Official Publications, compiled by Beverly Ann 
Gray. Library of Congress, Washington, 1977. 27ipp. $9.06 

Similar in format to the East African Community volume noted in African 
Affairs (July 1977), p. 421. 


The Later Prehistory of Eastern and Southern Africa, by D. W. Phillipson. 
Heinemann, 1977. xii+322pp. £4-90, paper covers 

An expert and lucid guide to recent archaeological research in eastern Africa 
between the Horn and the Cape, covering the beginnings of food production, 
Meroe, Axum, the advent of iron technology, rock paintings, and the final pre- 
historic and first historic peoples occupying this enormous area. 
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Northern and Centra! Sudan 
Edited by Ahmed AlI-Shahi and F.C.T. Moore 


The riverain peoples of Northern Sudan possess an extremely rich oral 
tradition of story-telling. This volume is a selection of the tales translated 
from the original Arabic. The introduction sets them in their cultural 

* and social context, and gives an account of their particular themes. 

' The book is of particular interest since, in the Sudan as in many places, 
the traditions of oral story-telling are rapidly disappearing with the 
Spread of literacy. £10 Oxford Library of African Literature > ` 
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The Shona people of Rhodesia have a rich and ancient tradition that 
expressed itself most freely in its oral literature. The poems in this 
volume have been collected by Mr Hodza, himself a Shona, and edited 
and translated by Professor Fortune, who also wrote the introduction. 
In this he presents an account of the place of praise poetry in Shona 
culture, the structure of the clan as well as social roles and social 

_ registers. £16 Oxford Library of African Literature 
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Spoken Art of the Fipa 
- Translated and edited by Roy Willis 


This book provides insight into the thought and values of an African 
people who retain much of their traditional culture. Certain more 

unusual forms of ‘spoken art’ drè recorded and discussed, notably 
greetings and ‘formal communications’, as well as stories and proverbs, 
and an introduction based on much original material places them in. 

their social and cultural context. £6.50 Oxford Library of African Literature 
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